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Power to match Power! 
That’s WINCHESTER 


HE thrill of big game hunting— that 

royal sport of late autumn —lies in the 
matching of skill and wits and power with 
game that requires all you have to give. 
When you’ve done your utmost—when the 
zestful zero hour comes in big game hunting 
—your rifle, your ammunition must match 
power with power. 














































That’s why the voice of the Winchesterspeaks 
with such authority in the big game country. 
Whether it be the woods of Maine or the 
slopes of the Pacific or the jungles of Africa, 
there’s a Winchester to match power with 
power—dependable—sturdy—accurate. 





And for every Winchester high power rifle 
there are Winchester cartridges— made so 
that your Winchester can speak its piece 
mightily. Scientifically loaded. Rigorously 
tested. Outstanding for uniformity—velo- 
city —hitting power— ACCURACY. 


WINCH 


TRADE MARK apie ny 


HIGH POWER RIFLES [i 3AM aI NITION 
- Model 55 


A modern light weight 
Winchester sporting rifle 
for deer and similar game. 
With the famous lever ac- 
tion of the Model ¢4. 
Nickel steel barrel. Take- 
down only. .25-35;.30Win. 
(.30-30) or.32 Win. Special. 


—* 


Model 54 


World’s standard high 
power boltaction sporting 
rifle. A strong, simple mas- 
terpiece that is powerful 
enough tostop any game in 
North America. Nickel 
steel barrel. Solid frame. 
Made in carbine form also. 
-270W.C.F. or.30Govt.'06. 
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Model 94 


Nine-shot repeating lever 
action rifle for deer an 
y other bis game of woods 
‘ P an ain. The most popu 
Winchester Stainless Steel barrels S he pote ag = 


resist rust. Have one put on your ice. Mose then one million 
: of this mode ave no 

new or old Winchester shotgun Seen aootuced, Wane 

or rifle at moderate cost. steel barrel. Solid frame or 

take-down. .25-35 Wins 


.30 Win. (.30-30);. 32 Win. 
Spec. 3252-403. 38-55. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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iii “You said it... when you told me 
SuperX ‘try these WEsTERN Xpert shells. 


“It’s a real rabbit load ... and I'll 
mice Idea forall yourshoorstt §=©=»- DEL - It’s just as good for squirrel 


doesn’t call for the long range of on de 
Western's famous Super-X—the load 

with the Short Shot String. The pel- Or quail. 
lets in the Super-X shot charge travel 
necmguh natal magne WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1122 Hunter Ave., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
out before they reach the bird. 


z : ry Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for literature describing these 


exclusive Western developments, also 
Western Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) 
bullet cartridges, the new Marksman 
L. R. .22's with Lubaloy coated bul- 
lets, Western Open-point Expanding 
bullets and Western Boat-tail bullets; 
Always glad to hear from you. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 
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PFLUEGERS 
eAnnounce 


SES — 
Triple Multiplying 
Silverine (Satin) Finish 


No. 2657—200 yds.—Retail price, $10.00 
No. 2659—300 yds.—Retail price, $15.00 


pee ALPINE 


TRADE MARK 


FISHING REEL| > 


LEVEL WIND 








fi gherne see announce another member 
of the famous family of Pflueger Reels 
—the Pflueger Alpine, especially designed 
for medium and light salt water trolling or 
casting, or for the heavier fresh water fish. 


Simplicity, durability, precision and ample 
line capacity are its outstanding features. 
Bearings, click and level wind mechanism 
are rust proof. 


The “Alpine” is of a very substantial con- 
struction and recommended to meet the de- 
mand for a Level Wind Reel suitable for 


nel Bass, Sea Trout, Mackerel, Kingfish, 
Jackfish, Bluefish and Weakfish; likewise 
the heavier fresh water fish among which 
are Muskallonge, Northern Pike, Pickerel, 
Lake Trout and Salmon. 


With the announcing of the Alpine Reel, 
the Pfluegers are meeting another popular 
demand— a practical, heavy duty reel at a 
moderate price. 


Ask our dealer in your community for 
full details about the Pflueger Alpine Reel 
or write us for illustrated and Geensigtins 4 





















salt water fish such as, Striped Bass,Chan- pamphlet. FA 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY © / “Mail 
Dept. F-11 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio Cou pon 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog meraaies - 


Gladly sent upon request. Gives you a world of 
information on fresh and salt water fishing—in- 
cluding photographs and descriptions of lead- 


PFLUEGERS' 


M co. 
ONOUNCED ‘FLEW~GER* 7. Dept. F-11, Akron, Ohio 
ing varieties of fish, geographical location, 


ed Gentlemen: Please send me 
habits, baits r ded for of k ah 
etc. Also illustrates and describes the FA No. 146. your pocket catalog 


FISHING TACKLE 
STING Since T8 64 leading articles of Pflueger Fishing 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle Qe Name aes 
in the United States P penn 


r eae to 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


IFTY years of hospitable, 

homelike service, with 
ever-increasing material 
charm have made these 
hotels just like personal 
friends to those who love 
to go down to the sea for 
rest or recreation. Fall and 
early winter days are most 


delightful. 


American Plan Only «- Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG at9, 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT CO. 























FLORIDA’S FINEST FISHING 


in the Great Lake Section. 


1400 lakes to choose from. 10 pounders common. Guarantee 
big bass. Quail and deer plentiful. Golf convenient. W onder- 
ful mineral spring to make stomach and kidneys glad. Our hotel 
especially for sportamen. No frilis, but good grub, quiet, hos 
pitable treatment. Haths, steam heat, real comfort. Guides if 
you wish. Rates low. If you really want to fish and hunt, here's 


our place. 
— GARDENIA HOTEL 
Dept. 365, Fruitland Park, Lake County, Florida 

















ON BARNEGAT BAY 


The Gunner’s Paradise 


Where Ducks and Brant Abound. Ac- 
commodations and guides furnished. Our 
Two New Hotels operated by the Ocean 
Realty Company. Four and Five Dol- 
lars per day. American Plan. 


SURF VILLA 


Surf City, New Jersey 
THE OKANICKON 
Brant Beach, New Jersey 


Management GEO. H. HEELEY 











Best Place to Hunt and Fish 


Geese, Brant and Duck shooting best in 

state. Fishing for Blue fish and Chan- 

nel Bass cannot find a better place. 
Canadian Geese and Brant for sale 


GARY BRAGG, Ocracoke, N. C. 


as MAS fo er Nr ee 


: 
Currituck Sound, N.C. 
Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail 

This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. 

Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 

return year after year. Comfortable rooms and beds, 

with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 
vations: November Ist to February Ist—-Keferences. 
SAWYER’S LODGE, Harbinger, N. C. 
G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 




















Mammoth Hunting Preserve 
*““PINEY ISLAND’ 


Ducks, Geese, Swan, Shore Birds. Deer, Bear, Mink, 
Coon, &c. Forty-Six Milesof Water Frontage. Twelve 
Thousand Six Hundred Acres of Land. Near New In- 
land Waterway, in Pamlico Sound. Land Locked Yacht 
Anchorage. If you wish to own a vast preserve teeming 
with waterfowl and big game, unspoiled, probably the 
best on the Atlantic Coast, I have it and it must be sold. 
For price and terms, write 


WALDRON BAILY, Trustee, Morehead City, N. C. 


VETERAN DUCK HUNTER 


Modern hunting rig. Experienced guides. Safe boat. 
Good board and splendid quarters, which are in plain 
view of the famous Currituck Sound. Wild ducks, geese 
and swan always in sight in season. If your, nerves are 
steady and your aim goo, your bag limit is almost cer- 
tain each day. Remember the old Duck huntes. 


Albert S. Griggs Son, Point Harbor, N. C. 
Telephone Office: Snowden, N.C. 
















Come and Get ’Em! 


I have just what you want—ducks and 
geese—blind and battery shooting, com- 
petent guides and excellent accommoda- 
tions. Abundance of Canadian geese, 
quail, snipe and dogs. 

At my goose and ducking club, located 
in the center of Currituck Sound, | 








offer the best of shooting. 
Write or wire reservations 
RUFUS ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 














SPORTSMEN LOCATE AT 


NORTHFIELD SUBURBS situated in the heart of the 
South Jersey Pine Belt. Large lots 50 by 100. Price 
$100.00. Terms: $5.00 monthly. Deer, fox, coon and opos- 
sum. Unsurpassed for rabbit, quail and partridge. High 
and dry, high elevation, excellent roads. Wonderful loca- 
tion for hunting lodge or camp. Combination of ‘‘Salt 
and Pine Air’’ gives Northfield Suburbs an ideal climate 
Suitable for poultry, and permanent home, Less than 
10 miles from Atlantic City, **The Worid'’s Play Ground.” 
Sold on a Money Back Guarantee. Information and 
Map on_ request Northfield Suburbs Company, 
Northfield, N. J. 


DUCK SHOOTING LODGE 
Sale or Rent 


Modern House on Currituck, near Norfolk, 12 
rooms, 4 baths, 3 motor boats, battery license 
with 300 decoys, 2 quaildogs. Last season best 
duck shooting in ten years—canvas, redhead, 
ruddy, geese. Rent $1500. 

THOMAS DIXON, 867 Riv. Drive, New York 











Sportsmen Shoot 


Geese, Duck and Black Brant from comfortable 
batteries and blinds in Roanoke and Pamplico 
Sounds. We give you a variety of shooting that 
will please you. We have comfortable cabin 
boat to go to and from shooting grounds. 
Give us a trial. 
R. B. Lennon and H. A. Dough 
Manteo, N. C. 


Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest 
Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also 
Canadian geese. Twenty-nine years’ experience 
enables us to give good results. Reasonable rates, 
best of service- Make reservations early. 

Season November 1 to February 1 


WRIGHT BROS. GAME PRESERVE 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 


FOR SALE 

Duck and fishing club located East side Pamlico Sound, 
between Hatteras and Ocracoke, North Carolina. Three 
miles privately owned land completely equipped for sea- 
son shooting. Motor boats, skiffs, shooting batteries, 
boxes, stick blinds. Also live ducks and geese decoys. An 
ideal club for ten men. The permanent winter home of 
geese, brant, red head and black duck. Shooting allowed 
six days a week. Splendid fishing in surf and Pamlico 
Sound. A staunch fifty-five foot gasoline yacht to convey 
members from Newburn or Washington, N.C. If inter 
ested communicate 


T. C. Ward, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pine Bluff Inn 


(Five Miles from Pinehurst, N. C.) 
Pine Bluff, North Carolina 


The opening of the Pine Bluff Inn (November 
24th) is also the opening of the Quail season of 
N.C. For rates and reservations apply 


J. Stanley Smith, Pine Bluff, N. C. 
































OCRACOKE, N. C. 
Ducks, Geese and Brant 


Good accommodations, complete 
equipment, abyndance of game. 


Write or wire for reservations 
URIAH GARRISH, OCRACOKE, N. C. 


ee 











NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


All kinds of ducks, and the finest kind of 
black duck and brant shooting. Good rigsand 
blinds. Either bay or pond shooting, with good 
food and accommodations. We try to 
satisfy sportsmen—further information. 

H. C. STURM, Marine 5193-J 
202 Sewell Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 











Duck and Goose Shooting 


Come to Currituck Sound for duck and 
goose shooting. Good rigs, live decoys, 
guides always ready. Write or wire for 
reservations. 


R. M. Saunders Bertha, N. C. 











ACRES OF SPORT 


4436 ACRES in Cumberland County, New Jersey. 
on the Delaware Bay, where wild fowl and fur- 
bearing animals abound 1m their natural haunts, un- 
molested by the inroads of civilization. An excellent 
opportunity for a game preserve, where the thrills 
sport as pictured in fiction can be realized in real life. 
Maps and further information can be d from 


MATHIS & PRICE, Tuckerton, N. J. 
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African Hunting Expeditions in the Tanganyika Territory 


ne: Sie ili ta Samoa 












































2 a q . 
Ses ws 
How To HUNT 
Ducks, Geese, Quail, 
Grouse, Woodcock, Turkeys oe cea 
SST **The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 
™ —= Results of last 5 expeditions, none over 2 months’duration: 3 elephants, 12 rhinos, 14 buffalos, 
ASKINS, CROSSMAN, HOLLAND, 8 hippos, 50 lions, 4 leopards, 12 cheetahs, 16 hyenas, 17 elands, 5 koodoo, 3 roan, 4topi, 3 gerenuck, 
CURTIS, BUCKINGHAM beside DAILY OCCURENCES such as hartebeest, giraffes, pallas, waterbuck, and others too 
poe Field “How sede” numerous to mention. Sportsmen, fora REAL HUNT come with us into the best hunting ground 
ee (or Speremmen | of the world with the. best guides. 
Unequalled anywhere else. Very reasonable rates. 
SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS Canon City, Colorado 
A book of 
, ' OZARKS 
immense value : FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
iets on P fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
This latest addition to the list of ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
FIELD AND STREAM’S How-to-do-it rmanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
Books for sportsmen has been en- 5.00 monthly. 
thusiastically praised by those who HERMAN HUBBARD 
eee cee 2. X . ° * Come to Rainbow Lake for your moose Nov. 
have purchased it. It is one of the 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas| 5))''°,‘°, Rai Shear aan eleaest ee ae 





most valuable books ever prepared RICE FED MALLARDS deer from Oct. 15th to Dec. ist. Partridge and 


: e 4 Duck, Oct. ist. Bear at z i 
for the hunter of wild fowl and In the Lowes White River Country of Ark. To those} 4 10 « esas Snes, eee 

birds “ f h who desire the best in shooting combined with ali latest quare mile fire 346 years ago, therefore, we 
game Dir s—128 pages of author- modern conveniences. We have a new steel hull house-| ave the very best nature of feeding ground for 
itative information of the greatest boat which will be anchored in the heart of probably the | deer and moose in Maine. 

ce vie greatest Mallard duck concentration grounds in America. Write for reservati 
practical value. Private rooms with bath, private dining rooms, electric anate 
lights, steam heat, etc. Shooting privileges on over FRED CLIFFORD 
a * 30,000 acres. Accommodations for men and women. Reser- - 
1 0 f America S vations must be made in advance of season. References Millinocket, Maine 
Oo required and exchanged. Rates $100 per week. 











foremost experts J.A- WILKINS._-_-_WATSON-ARE | DUCK SHOOTING 
tell you how to hunt ducks, geese, BLUE MOUNTAIN HUNTING LODGE on Merrymeeting Bay 


-white aj > aj P. O. Gile Franklin Co., N. Y. - 
bob ine nee, Rae aes apinono nei Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
. = hh Near Rockefeller Preserve Boar i i 
invaluable chapter on Duck Guns ; Deer, — and —_ —-_: be mney for a § d, boats, blinds,decoys and guides at the 
» Oa ae . ting. Reasonable rates. Guides furnished. 
and Loads, by Captain Paul Cur- Wem. DARTON FARMS 
tis; and a chapter which gives you ARTHUR W. HAYES, MGR. Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 

















complete but simple and easily 

















followed directions for mounting DEER HUNTING DEER — BEAR — BIRDS 4d 
specimens, by one of the best- ; : : / t i 
known taxidermists in the country. In the heat of the Adirondack Wderasss Hunt in territory that is not overhunted ! 
. . 5 po penta or Auto Road and where game 1s plentiful. Comfort- 
rg ts book — Pras 2 is from many Surrounded by Private Game Parks and able camps reached by train or auto. f 
disappointments and increase your State Forests if 
en “ek aoe and make your game Comfortable, heated pln modern conveniences. TROUTDALE CABINS i 
en eens ; Exceptional Table Troutdale, Maine i 
hag heavier. : , ly 
seaiacnics PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co. N.Y. i 
‘ ° ° tii 
FREE wi Club Adirondack. Mountains 1 
YEAR’S SUB igwam UD (DEER Adirondack House Camps tl 
WITH A E “i 1000 Acre Preserve in the Wilds of eee and Sites for Sale Separate! My 
SCRIPTION the Highlands of Ontario, and adja- BEAR Ly } 
cent to Algonquin preserve. Limited papBIT Old and new patrons apply for board same as usual. yh 
Send us $2.50 and we shall be glad membership at very lowfee. Write p»spipGE || Camps to let, furnished (except blankets and linen), yh 
' i taht of thi k for free booklet NOW. ASS $15 to $30 per week. For particulars address f 
to send you a copy of this remark- 517 Shelby St., Detroit TROUT MRS. E. MEAD i 
able book and enter or extend your or 48 Yonge St., Toronto , - 4 
Indian Lake Hamilton Co., N. Y. 





subscription for a full year. If you 


are already a subscriber, your sub- DOG WINTER HUNTING TRIPS CHIMNEY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


scription will be extended for one Indian Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. 














ho en 





year. If you are not a subscriber Offer Dogs and Sears. b seco J Fur DEER HUNTING 
= r ° i {unting Trip with 20 Years’ Experi Good deer hunting and also small game of all kinds. a 
you will find it much more satis a ting ro ag Rosa ao ianoat Gare dace Bening nek jocmet geeset oft sind : 
factorv and convenient to be one. rapper. so big me, oose, Veer. virgin Adirondack forest. Accessible by car and 
3 aa e licensed guides available. Main building and cottages 
Fishing and Hunting Preserve accommodate thirty-five guests, Good table with all 
i airy al vegetable pr ucts from our own farm. 
INCREASE YOUR PLEASURE Alphide Tremblay, Box 8, La Tuque, Quebec, Can. For rates and booklet write 


CHAS. S$. CARROLL, Indian Lake, Hamilton Co.. N. Y. 














BY INCREASING YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL 





NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 
“How ‘To HuN®” And enter/estend my C A N A D A 


subscription for one year. Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the 
finest agricultural land in the world. Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 





Send this coupon today 





FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and forest life, is told in a most attractive booklet 


ind then paeceioeihebeaened teen ' I Ro ming, sod ie. fo told ino mast attractive bookiet 
Shieh cadhatiahcanttle baad isued under the direction dco acquiring, title to these rich agricultural ands are sho given, 
F.& For Free Copies Write— 
i lB clare G. A. ELLIOTT Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings © TORONTO, CANADA 


Please mention this paper 
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Here Is 


| Good Gunning 


Duck, deer, quail, snipe, and fox hunting. 
[rained guides, duck boats, decoys, etc. 
Pack of hounds, bird dogs, saddle horses. 
Launch. Hot and cold water throughout 
house. Comfortable accommodations. Best 
of Southern cooking. Boat and telephone | 
communication with Georgetown. 


Caledonian plantation on the Wac- | 
comaid, Georgetown Co., So. Car. 


| RALPH NESBIT, Waverly Mills, S.C. | 


Quail—doves 
wild turkeys—deer 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses or automobiles furnished. 


THE CAROLINA HOTEL Summerville, S. C. 


FOR SALE—“THE HUT”’ 


Thirty (30) miles north of Charleston, S. C., 
on Cooper| River, a navigable stream. Pier 
within 300 yards of Club House. Three 
miles from Rice Hope on Seaboard R. R. 
Fourteen (14) miles from Monck’s Corner, 
which is on the main line of A. C. L., twenty 
hours from New York. Through Pullman 
without change. 
The property contains 2,644 acres; 300 acres in 
old rice field, balance pasture, open fields and tim- 
ber. The rice field and river banks and trunks 
are in good condition and water under control. 
Overlooking the river, and located in a grove 
of moss-covered Live Oaks, stately Pines and 
Magnolia is the Club House of bungalow type 
seven rooms and bath. 
Delightful drinking water from flowing wells. 
Excellent Duck and Quail shooting. Some 
wild turkey. Deer abundant. 


E. F. WOODSIDE, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


To All Sportsmen 


Good Quail, Deer, Turkey, Dove, Squirrel and 
Fox hunting with trained guides. Also pack of 
trained fox and deer hounds and bird dogs. 
Have game plentiful. Hunting guaranteed. 
Good quail shooting a specialty. Write me 
for terms. 


B. G. FENTERS, Hemingway, S. C. 


For further information address | 
| 
} 









































ISLAND GAME PRESERVE 


2,000 acres upland; 2,000 acres marsh. 
Deer, duck, squirrel, quail, marsh-hen, land 
and shore fowl furnish unlimited shooting. 
Salt and fresh water fishing. Oysters, 
shrimp, crabsin greatest abundance. Heav- 
ily timbered. Enough semi-tropical growth 
to make picturesque sportsmen’s paradise. 
Thousands of acres of free marsh hunting 
adjacent. On inside waterway to Florida. 
Climate bland enough for satsuma oranges. 
Undeveloped. Two hours by motorboat to 
Savannah. Paved road to village on main- 
land opposite. One of very few desirable 
available islands on coast. Inspection 
arranged for individual or club. Price 
$80,000. Terms. 


UNUSUAL PROPERTIES CO., Box 24, Atlanta, Ga. 


| Shoot Duche & Genco | 


At DEWS ISLAND CLUB 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 
No better place to be found. 
Write J. W. Borum, 720 Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 
A few shares for sale in this club reasonable. 


jury CHANNEL BASS wontus 


JULY 

SEPT. 
Early 
ocT. 


























Few best catches 1927, 4 parties, 48 Channel Basa. Largest to date, 531 2 
' Addrees furnished on application All salt varieties. Boating, Surf 
Bathing, Sportsmen, Families. Al Hotel; Best Va. Cooking. Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 
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The most thrilling 
fishing pictures 
ever made— 


The thousands of sportsmen—members of clubs 
and associations of all kinds—who have had so 
great enjoyment out of cur famous motion pic- 
tures of hunting and fishing will be glad to know 
that we have just completed the most remarkable 
pictures of the taking of game fish ever filmed. 
They are: 


BONEFISH OF THE BAHAMAS 


Sportsmen who have taken every kind of deep sea 
fighting fishes on light tackle say of the bonefish 
“there is no fish in fresh water or salt with more 
speed and strength.” This is a truly wonderful pic- 
ture of the taking of this great fighting fish. 


BATTLING WITH MUSKIES 


No reader of FIELD & STREAM needs to be told 
that a big muskallonge is a fighting fool. This 
picture was made in the vicinity of Red Lake, and 
shows the taking of these vicious fish by one of the 
most expert anglers alive. 


TAKING THE ‘“‘SILVERKING”’ 


A new and very remarkable picture of the taking of 
some big Tarpon off the Florida coast. Full of 
action and fight from start to finish. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
MOTION PICTURES 


of 
Hunting and Fishing 


are the finest entertainment that can possibly be provided for any 
gathering of red blooded people. They show the actual taking of 
every kind of American furred and feathered game and game 
fishes by the country’s most expert hunters and anglers. Every 
foot genuine, every foot a close-up, every foot a joy and a thrill. 
Over and over again these pictures have proved to be the 
most effective membership getters and the most popular 
entertainment feature ever provided by Country Clubs, 
City Clubs, Sportsmen’s Clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, etc., etc. 


28 OTHER REELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


In addition to the release described above you have 28 single reels 
to choose from. Five reels, affording 1144 hours entertainment, 
can be obtained on terms amounting to free loan. Write for illus- 
trated circular giving full particulars. 





FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
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SPORTSMEN 


I would like to get in touch with a few 
gunners who enjoy wild geese and duck 
shooting. I have a wonderful place on 
ocean and bay near Bethany Beach, Dela- 
ware, easily reached by auto or train 
from New York, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore. Thousands of geese 
and ducks stop over for rest and feed. I 
raised fifty geese, five hundred ducks 
and five hundred pheasants this season. 
Plenty decoys. Write me for particulars. 


S. E. CROWLEY 


23 Se. South Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 























A Sportsman’s Empire 
I must sell PINEY ISLAND, at the mouth of 


99 Neuse River, in Pamlico Sound. A veritable para- 
dise for Ducks and Geese and the home of Deer 

| | and Bear. Waters teeming with game fish all the 

| year. There are about miles of shore line and 


| | 12,600 acres of land. New Inland water way passes 
near by. Several land locked harbors for yachts 
and house boats. For information or appointment 
to investigate wire or write. 


There isn’t a reader of FreLD & STREAM who | i a See, Sens, Beoined Sy. &. C- 
loves hunting with dog and scatter-gun who won’t 


enjoy this story hugely from beginning to end. AT TENTION 


; - 
It > of the finest we have ever had come to Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. 


us. You will find it in the next issue, the— Live Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys. 
Guides 10 to 25 years’ experience. First class rigs. 
Best of accommodations. Ladies may be enter- 
tained as well as gents. Reasonable rates. Ex- 


D ecem be Tr cellent board. Located on shore of Currituck 


Sound at shipping point. Good roads from station. 
Best of references. Make reservation early. 


oO Season November ist—February Ist. 
1eld I. M. GALLOP Harbinger, N. C. 


FAMOUS ILLINOIS RIVER 


Ser eGqcm Duck and Goose Shooting 


Near Browning and Bath. Heated blinds for cold 
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As a matter of fact, we'll bet a doughnut against the hole that you will St pate tipni ill eens 
consider this just about the finest issue we’ve ever turned out. It’s packed W. T. BOYD 
with worth while practical dope, and it will contain some of the most in- SHELDONS GROVE :: ILLINOIS 


teresting stories you have ever read. For instance: 


LIVING OFF THE AXE : 
An article that shows how an expert woodsman can keep Deer and Bear Hunting 


imse ive re i ; 0 At Perry and Indian Streams, Near the 
himself alive and well with nothing but an axe to help him. Snocdian Candas. Gas, Gees to Uo See 


Guarantee you a shot at deer if you stay a week 
WOODS FEAR with guide. Plenty of small game. Log Camps, 


open fireplaces. 























How to get rid of it by removing its principal causes. VARNEY LOG CAMPS, Pittsburg, N. H. 
RAILI AM 
. =o ag asia satan Your Friends Stay with Charley 
GOOD HUNTING 
A tiger huntin story as thrilling and informative in its way All kinds of small game, deer and bear in season, 
as the wonderful Maneaters of the Tsavo which we recently Good dogs. ~ : 
— New York or Philadelphia over good roads, | Real 


meals to satisfy that hunter’s appetite. Address 
A CHRISTMAS RABBIT HUNT ae ce 


The Kiwanis Club of St. Paul, Minn., hold a big hunt, donate 
ing the dead bunnies to the poor. 


TIPS ON SAILFISHING ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is 
beyond the financial reach of 








Invaluable if you are going after them; absorbingly interesting 


anyhow. 
many men but we can sell the 
FLY FISHING FOR MUSKIES; A CARIBOU HUNT IN THE GASPEAN original of the cover of this cre 
MOUNTAINS; THRILLS AND SPILLS (hunting coyotes); THE HORN previous issues at a price muc 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE WHITETAIL DEER; ALL IN THE less than we paid. 
DAY’S WORK (Mississippi River goose hunting); and ARED LETTER DAY Oil paintings by master out- 


ON REELFOOT LAKE, are other articles and stories that will keep you 


: i tiveden 
wp etn bast yous bed es. door artistsmake attrac " 


office or club room decorations, 


Which cover interests you? 









































You know that bob-white and his family can be found in country like this. 
Ohio has thousands of acres that are ideal for quail 


See “Quail Shooting in Ohio.” Page 34 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


o Lyin’! 


Trailing mountain lions through the Rocky Mountains of New Mexico 


LLIOTT and I separated at the 
forks of Beaver Creek and the 
Hollenger. He took the dogs, 
since they were his and would 
not follow me well, and rode down the 
afternoon-shadowed trail toward where 
the fir-fringed cliffs of Cascade Cafion box 
in its juncturee with the Beaver at 
the upper end of Hermit’s Peak Cafion. 
From here he would take the rough, 
loggy, abandoned trail up Cascade to 
its head, near the 10,000-feet-high old 
Harvey Ranch—magnificent moun- 
tain lion country, with sunny crags 
for lying up in the day time and 
many broken aspen benches just 
right for deer. 

With our camp pack on old 
Sorrel, I was to ride up the trail 
that sneaks along the narrow bottom 
of the Hollenger for several miles, 
and then turn up the steep ridge 
trail that tops the mountain just 
back of the Harvey cabins at the 
edge of the timber. At the com- 
fortable cabins, now deserted, of the 
old Harvey place we were to meet 
sometime around dark and make 
camp, whence for a couple of days 
we intended to scout the hills for 
mountain lions. 

Two hundred yards up the Hol- 
lenger I came across a row of 
roundish tracks that upset our 
plans. A small lion had come 
down from the dry, southern-ex- 
posure slopes of the ridge to the 
north and crossed into the two or 
three inches of snow still clinging to 
the shadowed, thick-timbered steeps 
on my left. The track was not ex- 
tremely fresh, but still it was only 
eighteen to twenty-four hours old 
and headed toward the _ broken, 
craggy ridges between the Hollenger 
and the upper gorge of the Cascade. 

I made sure of the track where 
it crossed the creek on a log and 
then yanked out my .30-30 and 
fired once and then twice in rapid 
succession. It was our agreed 
signal, but it brought no answer. 
The throat of the dark cafion seemed 
to swallow up the sound, and I 
realized that Elliott could not hear 
me. 

If Paul Revere’s ghost wants to 
take a ride sometime that is a real 





ride, let him come and gallop with me down 
the narrow, rock-rough, icy trail at the 
upper end of Hermit’s Peak Gorge. What 
if only the small matter of getting started 
on a lion track was at stake, and it was 
late afternoon? I took the trail at break- 
neck speed just the same, and caught Elliott 
just before he turned up the craggy side- 
cafion. 

In another five minutes the dogs were 
following the lion track with moderate ease 
and speed up the steepest slope. of spruce 


Elliott with the lion and a couple of bobcat hides 
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By 
S OMAR BARKER 


and fir timber I ever hope tosee. Old Sorrel 
was tied with the pack by the trail. Elliott 
and I clambered tp behind the dogs, leading 
Chief and Chub, two sure-footed grays. 
Up a slope so steep that it seemed to lean 
over on you, we climbed spruce thickets 
where we had to bend saplings aside to 
get the saddles through and over ground 
frozen slick under its inch or two of 
snow. 

But the track led straight toward a ridge 
top, and the dogs were going good.. They 
were not wildly enthusiastic, but 
thoroughly business-like, with a 
“bwoot” every now and then from 
Queenie to let us know where she 
was. We responded with a sharp, 
encouraging whistle and followed on. 

“We'll get him!” said Elliott. 
“If he hasn’t got a kill back on the 
other ridge that-he’ll circle to, he'll 
soon make one up yonder at the 
heads of these cafions. Lotsa deer 
there.” 


UT when we topped the first 

ridge, half a mile up the tortu- 
ously steep slant, and came out 
above reddish sandy cliffs that gave 
warmly to the sun so that both 
ridge-top and piny slopes were dust- 
dry, we found the dogs circling in 
confusion. Queenie, the best nose 
in the outfit, was working uncer- 
tainly up the ridge. Doc, the half 
hound pup, sat out on the cliffs, 
head cocked on one side watching 
old Pup, who raced anxiously 
around in big circles below trying 
to pick up the lost trail. The other 
young dog trotted back toward 
us as if he had given up lion hunting 
for the time being. 

The afternoon sunshine was ruffled 
somewhat by a little hunter pro- 
fanity, subdued enough not to 
make the dogs feel that we were 
discouraged with them but very 
heartfelt nevertheless. Queenie 
barked questioningly up the ridge 
in the pines and then, when we did 
not come at once, came trotting 
back down to us. And there we 
were—an ideal spot for a lion to 
have laid up in to sun himself. But 
he wasn’t there, nor, apparently, 
had he monkeyed around very 
much in that immediate vicinity. 
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Field and Stream 





It was a good place for a lion, but he wasn’t there 


Fine as Airedales are, this was a time 
when we longed for one good old long-eared, 
slow-working, bellowing hound to work out 
that all but scentless track where the sun 
had so aged it on the dry ridge. Out in 
front of us to the south stretched a great 
corrugation of steep ridges and cafions— 
all as rough as the ridge we were on, all 
slanting into the Gorge of Hermit’s Peak, 
all carpeted with snow on the north slopes 
which we could see, and all, clear over to 
Cascade Cafion and El Cielo Peak beyond, 
most excellent mountain-lion country. 


P our own ridge the brown pine-needled 

slope broke on the north into a straight- 
up-and-down timbered slant. The south 
face was grassy, with gray aspen clumps 
here and there. Breaking and bordering it 
all, there jutted out dozens of red-brown and 
whitish cliffy nobs and breaks, making it a 
treacherous, almost impassable area. East- 
ward old Baldy loomed. Hermit’s Peak is 
its name, but ‘“‘old Baldy” is what we, who 
feel ourselves to be of its own rugged 
mountain family, prefer to call it. West- 
ward, to complete the circle, the sun was 
already dipping into the tree fringe at the 
top of the ridge above us—up toward Har- 
vey’s, our original destination. 

We nosed watchfully and longingly about 
those sunny cliffs. There were so many 
fine places for a lion to be jumped! We 
looked speculatively off into the rough 
country southward, appraised the likelihood 
of deer and perhaps a fresh kill on the fir- 
and-aspen flats westward above the head of 
the ridge, and then, baffled for the moment, 
separated. 

I was to drop to the next cafion and 
hunt sign up it to the head. There was 
plenty of snow for tracks where the shady 
slope came to the cafion bottom. Elliott 
would work and circle up the ridge top 
with the dogs. Queenie liked that, and 
her hunch was right. When we met 
again at the head of cafion and ridge, I had 
seen no lion track, but Elliott and the dogs 
had passed a bit of dried dung, unmistak- 
ably lion’s, that showed the sign to be 
somewhat older than we had thought. But 
he and the dogs were working out the 
track slowly. Together we got it around 
into the sprinkled snow on a high bench, 
and for a while the going was good. 

“He'll make a kill in here,” surmised my 
brother, for there was a world of deer sign, 
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mostly spike bucks, does and_ fawns. 

Sure enough, within a hundred yards we 
found not a kill, but a very plainly track- 
written record of a desperate try at one. 
The lion, obviously still a youngster, had 
crept on the track of a bunch of five deer. 
Coming upon them on a steep slant covered 
with live and dead aspens, he had made 
sudden, long leaps into their midst. But, 
probably from youth and inexperience, he 
had failed to concentrate his efforts. 

Like a man shooting at a whole bunch of 
deer or a whole flock of ducks instead of at 
one certain target, he had apparently tried 
to catch the whole bunch and so had caught 
nothing. A record of his frantic runs— 
leaps of twenty-five to thirty feet—were 
scratched all over the hillside. But when 
the deer were once under way, he had given 
up and turned abruptly, in a walk, back up 
the hill. 

Slowly and with some difficulty, we worked 
his trail out to where the craggy cafions 


A slope cliff-warted and sunny. 


head and the main mountain top smoothes 
into gentle timbered slopes, open meadows 
and willow thickets that are the Harvey 
Ranch. Somehow the trail seemed not to 
get much fresher, and the dogs, here on 
wind-swept, rocky dry ground, became all 
confused and lost again. They were dis- 
couraged, fretting to run something, yet 
unable to pick up the faint scent. 


Spd is why, perhaps, when we jumped 
some deer, the pups both took in after 
them, and we had a nice time getting 
them back. Even Queenie, knowing better 
and showing she was ashamed of herself, 
ran them for a little way, and in the con- 
fusion all trace of the lion track was lost. 
‘ But as we galloped pell-mell over snow- 
crusted meadows to get the pups back and 
punish them as swiftly as possible, we 
found the trail again. This time it was but 
the faint print of slightly dirty lion pads 
on hard-crusted snow. He had crossed 
the meadow, circled an old cabin, dropped 
back into the old road and headed out east- 
ward toward El Cielo Peak, where the deer 
are as thick, almost, as sheep. 

Late as it was, we had the dogs back and 
once more set out on his trail. But it was 
no use. Somewhere, somehow he _ had 
left the old road, and neither our eyes nor 
the dogs’ noses could discover where. 

It was dark, except for a rising moon, 
snow-white as it loomed over old Baldy. 
We rode the mile or so back west on the old 
road through the deserted meadows of 
Harvey’s Ranch—once a famous “pack-in”’ 
summer resort—up to the cabins at the 
edge of black fir timber. 

What a cozy, homelike, clean place to 
camp, with stoves, bedsteads, tables and— 
But here we were, without our outfit. Old 
Sorrel was still tied to a tree in the dark 
Hollenger Cafion, some four or five miles 
away. Not just ordinary miles, either, 
for it was a long, steep and roughish trail. 
We drew straws to see who should stay and 
cut wood and who should make the cold, 
dark ride after the camp outfit. I stayed, 
and in the silent moonlight dragged in dead 
aspen poles with my saddle rope, breaking 
them up by stamping on them. Elliott 
rode for the camp outfit on old Sorrel. 

Supper. A roaring fireplace. Bed. The 
morning star. Shivery horses brought up 
from the good grassy pasture in a barren-of- 
snow meadow. Breakfast. Saddles, whining 


Ideal mountain-lion country 























dogs, the sharp cut of 
January air 10,000 feet 
above the sea, a_ brisk 
rough-rolling trot down 
the road through the 
steam from our horses’ 
nostrils—and we were out 
again. 

Today we'd get him! 

But even if we didn’t, 
what a thrill to the morn- 
ing as the sun rolled like 
a golden basketball up 
over the purple cliffs of 
old Baldy, coming so 
suddenly that day was up- 
on us before we knew it! 

It was hopeless, after 
the night’s hard freeze, to 
make sure which way our 
lion’s track had _ gone 
when he left the old road. 
Two courses, Elliott sur- 
mised, he might have 
taken: either around the 
aspen benches and open- 
ings to the east and 
south slopes of El Cielo, 
where he most certainly 
could easily find a deer to 
kill; or else south to a low 
ridge saddle and out upon 
the great round, detached, 
oak-brush-covered Red 
Mountain, facing the 
South Gallinas Creek. 

That was a country for 
deer and lions too. It was 
there he and Baron von 
Gontard had started the 
one they killed in here 
last year. 

We decided upon EI Cielo first. But we 
found no lion sign, either old or fresh. The 
pups chased some deer again—whitetails. 
They happened to come sneaking back to 
us just as we were stopped in thrilled 
admiration of a fine bunch of twelve mule 
deer trotting single file out of the aspen 
and up through quarter of a mile of open 
grass slope not more than three hundred 
yards away. There was one big buck—oh, 
he was a whopper!—across the next draw 
150 yards farther off. Thirteen fine deer 
in sight all at once, ten of them bucks! 

Of course, it was out of season, and there 
was no shooting; but I got a whale of a 
kick out of watching the antics of curiosity 
those deer performed when Elliott’s dogs, 
getting their deserved whipping for running 
deer, began to yelp and howl in agonized 
tones. Instead of running, the deer stood 
and watched, flicking their tails and prancing 
about in curiosity. 

From El Cielo we dropped to cliffy 
benches southward and circled back west 
to the low saddle between the main ridge 
and Red Mountain. There, to our disgust 
as well as pleasurable surprise, we picked 
up Mr. Lion’s track in the snow, headed 
for Red Mountain, just as we had surmised. 
If we had only hit it here yesterday! But 
now it was getting pretty stale. 

Nevertheless the dogs were soon away on 
it, with good luck until we emerged again 
upon the sunny, cliff-warted . scrub-oak 
slope of the mountain. There the lion had 
failed again after deer and had bedded for 
a while under a cliff, probably in day-before- 
yesterday’s afternoon sun. 

Then, apparently, for not more than 
half a mile, we followed him quite easily 
westward around the mountain. Here, so 
intent were the dogs upon the lion scent, 
that, though traveling very, very slow, even 
the pups passed within thirty steps of 
hidden deer that did not run. They never 
so much as sniffed toward them. Was it 
the lion track that kept their attention, 
or did they remember that whipping? 

Deer, deer, deer—everywhere. We saw 





A couple of deer slayers that were killed not far from the Barker ranch 


twenty-five that day before noon and 
jumped as many more, and we traveled 
noisily on horseback, too. Surely friend 
lion would stick to this country. Surely 
we would come upon a fresh kill. Surely. 

But we didn’t. By noon we were dis- 
gusted. Somehow, somewhere in the cliffs 
the dogs had lost the faint track, and we 
could not find it. Time and again we were 
upon our knees in the dry oak leaves and 
dust trying to make a lion track out of 
some little disturbance we found there. 
After lunch we separated. 

Dropping into a_ half-mile-deep side 
cafion, Elliott turned back up it to circle 
Red Mountain again. I went on down to 
the main Gallinas Creek to follow it up to 
Adam’s Ranch at Evergreen Valley and cut 
sign against the next ridge to see if he had 
crossed out that way. We were to meet 
near the saddle where we had first hit the 
track, unless the signal brought us together 
sooner. 


M* part of the split was futile. No lion 
tracks. I napped a while in the saddle, 
waiting for Elliott. Then two ravens got to 
whirling out on a point of Red Mountain 
we had missed. Ravens in the woods most 
often mean a kill of some sort. I rode 
out there. Bang! Bang-bang! It was 
the signal, back west in Young’s Cafion, 
where I had passed but a little while before. 
He’s got him! At least the fresh track 
again! 

Helter-skelter down the hill I raced, 
old Chief groaning and grunting at such 
hurry on a slick, steep slant. There was 
Elliott down in the cafion. Something 
tied on behind his saddle. Damn! Had he 
made the kill and left me out? Even so, by 
golly he’d got him—that was the main 


point. 
Got him? It was a bobcat—no more, 
no less. The signal was to get me with 


him for another circle on Red Mountain 
for the lost trail of our lost lion. Coming 
around Red Mountain, again on the lion’s 
trail, Elliott and the dogs had jumped the 


cat. Of course, ‘fresh bobcat’’ appealed 
to them more than “stale lion,” especially 
after two days of discouragement. So they 
treed him. 

Not having seen the cat, Elliott rode up 
the hill and crept carefully to the tree, 
fully expecting to find a lion in it. If this 
were just a story, friends, there would have 
been. But no lion—no lyin’! 

Until dark we worked around on the 
slope back of Evergreen Valiey and the 
benches of Red Mountain. He had been 
in here, messing around aimlessly, showing 
his youth by his wandering course and by 
his failure to make a kill. But we couldn’t 
get lined out on any track fresh enough to 
make headway. 

“Tf he was an old 'un,”’ said Elliott, “we'd 
have had him by now. No old ‘un would 
have gone this long without killing him a 
deer, and then we'd have yamped him.” 

He was right, too. Here we were, baffled, 
and the lion safe just because he was so 
young and foolish that he couldn’t catch 
even a little fawn. Time after time we 
saw where he had tried. We, too, were 
foolish; we should have had at least one 
sure hound to whom an old track was as 
good as afresh one. But Airedale Queenie 
was our best, and a twenty-four hour track 
in dry rocks was about the best she 
could follow. 

We left Red Mountain that night, con- 
vinced that our big cat had left it too and 
perhaps headed on west toward Burro 
Cafion. We had cut snow sign everywhere 
else, and maybe the dogs had just missed 
the scent sign there. We were disgusted 
with dogs, ourselves and lion hunting in 
general. But the fireplace was cozy, and 
the wildish smell of bobcat meat simmering 
on the kitchen stove made it seem like a 
real hunt after supper. Sure, I mean after 
goer. The cat meat was cooking for the 

logs. 

The next day proved to be a mighty fine 
horseback ride. Down the trail to Young's 
Cafion and a cross cut of sunny pine ridges 
above Evergreen (Continued on page 61) 
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All he needs is their address 


ND it came to pass in those days that 
there was a tribe of men called 
Dukklubbers, who were open of 
face and of apparent veracity. 
Their smiles were as the sun shining 
through a cloud, and of promises they were 
as full as the sea of fishes. 

“But behold, they prophesied only of 
things that happened yesterday and of the 
day before, levying their tribute heavily 
upon the tribe called Dukhunters, who were 
fools and of abiding faith, paying willingly, 
yea even to paying their tribute in advance 
that they might partake of the winged web- 
footed creatures which swam upon the 
waters of the earth. 

“But behold, the Dukhunters were of a 
great wrath, because of the winged creatures 
there were none and the tribute had been 
enormous. And they went away filled with 
a great wrath and swore many things. But 
the Dukklubbers were of great cheer be- 
cause they were very wise, knowing much 
about the Dukhunters. Among this knowl- 
edge was the fact that the Dukhunter was 
a great fool, and as soon as his wrath sub- 
sided he would again open his ears to their 
prophesy and come back, bearing tribute. 
And they knew no man might deny their 
prophesy nor prove it untrue, because they 
prophesied only of things that came to 
pass yesterday and the day before.” 
—From the Book of E. Z. Mark, who had 
been jobbed. 


Telephone conversation via long-distance: 

“Hello. Ed? Bill talking. How are they 
coming?” 

“Fine, Bill. Lotsa sprig.” 

“How much for four blinds tomorrow?” 

“Sixty bucks.” 

“Be with you about midnight. Looks 
good, eh?”’ 

“Ought to be. Good-by.” 

Ensues two hundred and thirty miles of 
auto travel—a search in the night for that 
darned dirt road, in which everybody 
loses all sense of direction; eventually the 
right road, and the club. Ed is there with a 
lantern. 

“Hello, Ed, old boy!” 

“Gentlemen!” 

“How does she look, Eddie?” 


* ELL, I'll tell you. This morning 
some of the boys had fair luck. Yes- 
terday wasn't bad at all, but day before 
yesterday—Oh, boy!” 
And there you are. The duck we got 
that day cost us just exactly one hundred 
dollars—and it was a spoonbill. And not a 
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The ducks were here 





By W. C. 


fat spoonie, either. But we didn’t kick 
because we belonged to the tribe called 
Dukhunters. If we had been there day 
before yesterday—Oh, boy! They say it 
was great. 

For seven seasons I have dipped 
my boots in nearly every duck-puddle 
from Ensenada, Baha California, to the 
mythical dead-line between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, possibly caused by 
the fact that Los Angeles folks speak 
of the big earthquake instead of the fire. 
I am known as an omnivorous duck 


Dr BEFORE 
Yesterday 


by the millions. Sure, 


everybody .got their limit 


TUTTLE 


“There were quite a few ducks here yes- 
terday, but if you had been here day before 
yesterday— Well, it was the best flight 
you ever saw.” 

“How about tomorrow?” 

‘“‘We-e-ll, I don’t know. They seem to 
have pulled out for some reason or other.” 

Los Banos! Ah, there’s a word to con- 
jure with. A place to fill a duck hunter’s 
heart with delight. A phone call brings 
the information that the place is filled with 
birds. In fact, the Chamber of Commerce 
has had a crew of men digging extra 

ponds for two weeks to ac- 








“If there’s no argument, I'd like to have 


hunter—a dreamer of duck dreams in which 
a limit of birds is the piece de resistance. 

They say there are thousands of ducks 
just south of Bakersfield. It fires my 
imagination, and I hie me a certain sporting 
goods house where everybody talks ducks. 
I pay my fifteen dollars for a Sunday blind. 
And about noon of that day I get so darned 
mad that I shoot an unsuspecting mud-hen 
and go home. It has cost me about thirty 
dollars for that mud-hen. 

They say the ducks are coming in by the 
thousands in the Wasco country, a mere 
200-mile trip—about thirty miles of curves 
on the top of the world, a drag of thirty 
miles through the worst silt muck you have 
ever seen in anybody’s country, if it rains. 
But Igo. Yeah, verily I go. 





commodate the increase of 
ducks from the north. 

Los Banos is only a mere 
three hundred miles. What 
are three hundred miles to 
a duck or a hunter? It is 
a simple matter to make re- 
servations. The ride is noth- 
ing. Tomorrow we will each 
shoot a limit. Twenty-five 
ducks! Anticipation is at 
high ebb. 

And then we talk to the 
keeper. It is seldom that the 
owner shows up. The keeper 
is usually an inoffensive ex- 
carpenter from Iowa, who is 
not to blame. 


1“ ns.” om % “4 

didn’t see many today. 
Quite a lot of ’em yesterday, 
but day before yesterday you 
could knock ’em down with a 
club.” 

All my life I’ve wished 
for a chance to go hunting 
day before yesterday, but I’m 
always two days too late. And 
then there’s the claim agents 
to contend with. There are 
always several of them on 
hand. 

I have found that the way 
to get ducks is to wait until 
the other fellows get a 
whack into ’em, knocking several, fire 
your gun into the air and yell, “I got two!” 
Then go and get ’em. Of course. if you 
shoot a pump or an automatic you may 
claim more. I’ve been claimed out of more 
ducks than any man alive, and it is because 
I'm so damned astonished when I do 
knock a duck that I forget to yell first. 

My last experience was at the West- 
field club, run by my good friend Charley 
Buttles. Yes, Charley speaks very affec- 
tionately of day before yesterday, just like 
the rest. 

Anyway, my shooting partner and I were 
in a double blind, when a flock of sprig hit 
the water about forty yards away. About 
a hundred and twenty-five yards away was 
another double blind. For some unknown 





that bird” 
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reason, one of the occupants of those blinds 
stood up and threw a load of shot at the 
ducks, none of which registered. 

The sprig hopped up and swung toward 
us—one of those things you dream about. 
I doubled on two bull sprig, while my part- 
ner emptied his automatic. 

“How many did you get?’ he asked me, 
and I told him I killed two. 

“Fine!” says he. “I got four.’ 


| yh before we could make a move to 
get out of the blind, those two claim 
agents were coming on the run. “I got one 
with each barrel, and you got four with 
your pump,” one of them yells. ‘Boy, 
that’s shootin’!” 

I looked at Fred, and Fred looked at me. 
They were big fellows, those claim agents. 

“How do yuh get that way?’’ demanded 
Fred. ‘‘We killed all those ducks.” 

“Well, of all the nerve!’’ says one of ’em. 
“Tmagine that!” 

And they went back to their blind with 
the ducks while everybody, except Fred and 
me, laughed. 

A few minutes later, along came a lone 
spoonie. He was so high that he looked 
like a sparrow. But I was mad, and when 
he came over me I knocked him for a loop 
with my Super Magnum, or whatever they 
call it. Anyway, it shoots three-inch 
shells. 

The spoonie died in his tracks and hit 
the muck about twenty feet from a single 
blind, a hundred yards away. I got up 
and said to the wide world, “If there’s no 
argument, I’d like to have that bird.” 

“What bird?” asks a distant voice, and I 
saw the owner of that blind in the act of 
picking up my bird. 

“Oh,” says: I sweetly, ‘‘did you kill it?’ 

“Who in hell do you think killed it?’’ says 
he, and took it back to his blind. 

What could I do? A check of the 
shooters later on showed a ten-to-one 


Day Before Yesterday 








for claim agents. 

But don’t mis- 

construe me. There 
are limits of birds ' 
in California. It 
may be proved by 
pictures. In fact, 
I have been a party 
to such pictures. 
The last one I was 
in on has already 
been published 
twice in daily 
papers. It shows a 
well-known sports- 
man with a limit of 
ducks. There were 
thirty of us hunters 
who contributed all 
Our opening-day 
shoot to make up 
that limit. You 
will think it queer 
that thirty men 
could contribute a 
limit of ducks when 
the limit is twenty- 
five birds. But the 
fact of the matter 
is, in some Cases as 
high as three men 
held certain claims 
on a single duck. 

In seven years of 
duck shooting my 
birds have cost me 
on an average of 
seven dollars per 
duck. Perhaps it is 
lucky for me that I 
never have shot—and kept—a limit. And 
I’m not the worst shot in the world. Figur- 
ing my ability from an army standard, 
I’m possibly a top sergeant. At times I’m 
a lowly private, and again I’m a Brigadier 
General. And once in a while I become 
Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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They were big fellows, those claim agents 


opinion that the man never even fired his 
gun. But he got the duck. Personally, I 
think he’s the man who is usually designated 
as “they,” the party they speak of when 
remarking ‘They say,” etc. So much 








Following the 
claim agent, or pre- 
ceding him, as the 
case may be, comes 
the high shooter. 
He is a person who 

goes out to shoot 
¢ just for the fun of 
shooting. Without 
the slightest con- 
ception of how far 
a shotgun will boost 
a load of shot, he 
shoots as long as 
he can see the bird. 
All he needs is their 
address. And some- 
times he finishes up 
his bombardment 
by drawing a six- 
shooter and giving 
the birds a_ final 
, salute. For fifteen 





dollars per day he 
can ruin the shoot- 
] ing for more men 

than a heavy fog in 
the San Joaquin on 
Sunday. 

But in spite of it 
all, we got our limit 
one day. Of course, 
nobody believes we 
. did. Before old 

g Buena Vista Lake 

dried up, my shoot- 
ing partner and my- 
self managed to 
knock down fifty birds, and we were looking 
at the world through rose-colored glasses. 

There was an even dozen of mallard 
drakes, fifteen bull sprig, and the rest were 
hen sprig and widgeon. Oh, they were nice! 












I looked at the cat and drew my own conclusions 


We carried ’em concealed in a sack, for fear 
of meeting a claim agent. 

It was a long way home; so we decided 
to spend the night at the home of a friend, 
who lived in a rather isolated spot. We 
drew the ducks, tied their necks together 
and hung them over a clothes-line. Our 
host said they'd dry out very cold. They 
did—very. 

In the morning the twelve mallard 
drakes and the fifteen bull sprig were not 
on the line. After due deliberation, our 
host decided that the cat got ‘em. I 
looked at the cat and drew my own con- 
clusions. It may have been a very smart 
cat, and no doubt it was, because our host 
told us a number of stories of the cat’s 
prowess. But I’ll be hanged if I’m gullible 
enough to think any cat could select all 
those choice ducks and tie up the bunches 
again. Still, I may not know much about 
cats. 


UT those are merely the things you have 

to contend with. If I could only finda 
duck club where there are no high shooters, 
no claim agents, no cats, and get a chance 
to shoot there day before yesterday—Oh, 
boy! 

But I'll go again because I belong to the 
tribe called Dukhunters, and the Dukk- 
lubbers will probably get me as long as I 
live—but they can’t deny me free speech. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that all 
duck-club managers use the “day before 
yesterday” abili. There was one who was 
much more conservative. Certainly, his 
was an exclusive place, with accommoda- 
tions for only eight shooters. 

This place, as he explained it, was the 
pluribus peritonitis of ali clubs. One 
needed to furnish references in order to 
secure reservations. No one except dyed- 
in-the-wool duck hunters need apply, and 
one must agree to abide by the law regard- 
ing the sunrise and sunset regulation bag 
limit, etc. 

Parentage, religious affiliations, finan- 
cial standing, shooting ability and general 
conduct were scrutinized. I heard later 
that halitosis was (Continued on page 62) 
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Photo by Bruce Metcalfe 
Dawn at the mouth of the French River, Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


BOUT twenty-five years ago 
a number of sportsmen in 
Nova Scotia contributed several 
thousand dollars from their pri- 
vate funds to buy white-tailed deer to restock the woods 
of their province. Today deer are quite plentiful in 
sections where only a few yeavs ago moose were the only 
big game animals. 

In the past, Nova Scotia permitted license holders to 
kill bull moose and buck deer, but protected the fe- 
malesand young. This year, however, the bars have been 
let down. The following quotation is taken from the 
1927 Nova Scotia Game Laws: ‘Holders of ‘Farmers 
Big Game Licenses’ may shoot any moose or deer two 
years old and upwards during the first ten days cf De- 
cember.” A Farmer’s License, which is issued only to 
residents, costs $1. 

Nine times out of ten, the man who will kill a doe 
deer or a cow moose is a meat hunter. The meat of a 
doe is more palatable than that of a buck. Under this 
new form of license, the females of both animals will be 
sought almost exclusively. 

Opening the season on females is undoubtedly a step 
backward. The moose of Nova Scotia can not stand the 
additional strain from the killing of cows. Far better 
would it be for the moose if Novia Scotia had tightened 
up a little on the killing instead of opening the season on 
females. 

Deer have become very plentiful in Nova Scotia. The 
efforts of the sportsmen brought this condition about. 
In recognition the lawmakers grant farmers the privilege 
of killing does. It is argued that no harm to the species 
will result from a limited killing of females. The past 
experiences of different states do not support this be- 
lief. A few years ago New York State opened the season 
on does as an experiment, to satisfy the clamoring cf a 
group of individuals opposing the Buck Law. The 
carnage was incredible, and the deer of the state are 
still suffering from the results. 

Nova Scotia can ill afford to sacrifice either her deer 
or moose. It is hoped that next year this blot will be 
wiped from the game laws. 


Deer and 


Moose 


HE United States Bureau of 

Biological Survey is at the 
present time investigating and 
making surveys to ascertain the 
feasibility and cost of making homes for waterfowl. It 
is not the plan to build artificial lakes or marshes, but to 
reclaim for the ducks and the hunters areas that were 
famous waterfowl grounds in the past but which have 
been wantonly drained on the pretense of the need of 
more land for agriculture. 

Recently the Reclamation Service of the United 
States Government has been under fire. Most of the 
investigations have had to do with irrigation projects, 
and the government has decided to charge off $18,000,- 
000 as a total loss with the prospect that this amount 
may nearly be doubled. This figure represents only the 
actual dollars and cents wasted by the government and 
does not take into consideration the losses of individuals, 
which often, when followed by loss of homes, can not be 
figured in dollars and cents. If our government ever 
seriously undertakes to compute the loss from drainage, 
the figures will be equally astounding. 

Up until the present time the question of whether or 
not a marsh should be drained has been considered only 
from the standpoint of removing the water. Drainage 


Wild Duck 
Waters 


engineers know little and care less about the fertility of 
the soil uncovered. Their job has been to remove the 
water. If asand waste or peat bog is found under the 
lake, it is unfortunate. They go their way, seeking 
other lakes to conquer. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris, in a recent book, ‘Editorial 
Silence,” blames the daily press for not giving publicity 
to the value of marsh lands in their original state. Dr. 
Morris says: 

“The curse of our wheat and corn crops has led men to 
drain marshes in search for new land, and the local 
newspaper press under the influence of promoters and 
politicians has referred to this as progress in every 
account which has reached my eye. In older countries 
people are actually making marshes of the kind that we 
are now draining.” 

It is true that most marshes will annually produce 
more revenue as marshes than the same land if drained 
and found suitable for agricultural crops. Isn’t it about 
time that state legislatures put a stop to ill-advised 
drainage? It is at least encouraging to know that an 
attempt is under way to reclaim from the reclaimers some 
of these drained areas and restcre them as near as possi- 
ble to the way nature intended. 


ANY men are inclined to 

More Bob- feel enmity toward their 

Whites brother sportsman who happens 

to be more fortunate financially. 

This is especially true where wealthy Northerners con- 

trol large tracts of shooting land in the South. Usually 
such a feeling is unwarranted. 

South Carolina is noted as a quail state. Some of her 
covers have been sadly depleted. Local sportsmen ap- 
pealed to the State Game Warden, A. A. Richardson, 
for more quail. Mr. Richardson planned to follow the 
example of other states and establish a state game farm, 
set aside refuges throughout his state and stock the 
covers with quail. He was enthusiastic over his plans. 
He felt sure that if the state had a quail farm he could 
raise enough birds to stock the depleted covers. 

A considerable sum of money is necessary to establish 
and operate a game farm, and the funds of the South 
Carolina Department of Game and Fish were not suffi- 
cient to carry out Mr. Richardson’s plans. The law- 
makers of the state did not become wildly enthusiastic 
over the idea of raising quail to shoot. A large appropria- 
tion was necessary to carry out the ideas of the State 
Game Warden, and such an appropriation was not forth- 
coming. No assurance could be gained that the legisla- 
ture would ever furnish funds for such a purpose. 

Things looked so hopeless that Mr. Richardson was 
greatly discouraged. And then on the scene came a 
number of philanthropic non-resident sportsmen from 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, who dug down in 
their pockets and furnished him with the funds he needed. 
The action of these men is most commendable and 
furnishes an example to disprove the contention that the 
wealthy sportsman is self-centered and selfish. 

The Chief Game Warden of South Carolina has ad- 
vised FIELD AND STREAM that the work is going forward. 
South Carolina will soon have a quail farm, and the 
shooting will be improved for citizen and non-resident 
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RACING the 
Greyhounds 


A new sport that is being enthusiastically received 


By Raout FauconnieR WHITFIELD 


HE mechanical rabbit rumbled 

around the curve of the oval, spitting 

blue flame from beneath. It gained 
speed. As it came down the stretch, jerking 
slightly, it sounded not unlike the diminished 
roar of a subway train. 

Eight greyhounds, numbered, wearing 

varicolored racing coats and enclosed in as 
many narrow coops of the box, scratched 
furiously, wailed and yelped. They knew 
the rabbit was coming, knew that the door 
would be sprung within a few seconds. 

The rabbit flashed past the box. A 
green flag dropped, and then a red one. 
The box-puller jerked the rope, releasing 
the one long door. It sprang outward 
and upward. Eight shapes flashed into the 
glare of the powerful lights shining down 
upon the sand of the track. No—not eight— 
seven! And then the eighth, a good five 
feet back of the others! 

The short man with the long cigar, 
standing beside me, groaned. We were 
back of the rail at the outside of the track, 
a few feet beyond the sloping boards which 
served as a protection for the dogs. It 
was a quarter-mile race, and, as the track 
was of that dimension, we were opposite 
the box and opposite the finish line also. 

“Black Bruce is left!’ the man muttered. 
“The best dog in the race—”’ 

My eyes on the greyhounds, I heard his 
dismal words—and watched Black Bruce. 
The box was being pulled off the track. 
Rollers made its exit through a break in 
the inside rail a simple operation. Seconds 
only had passed, but the dogs were running 
a first turn of the oval already. 

Fast? They make the horses look like 
snails, these greyhounds. 

The crowd in the stand was cheering, 
shouting wildly. And Black Bruce, 
left in the box because in his anxiety 
to keep track of the rabbit’s roar he 
had looked backward at the second of 
the door’s .release, was no 
longer in last place. He was 
seventh—and coming up! 

A white dog was in the lead, 
running close to the rail. The 
mechanical rabbit was twenty 
yards or so ahead, and on the 
outside. But did the white 
dog run to the outside? She 
did not! She knew something, 
did Lady Clair. She was a 


oval—now they were streaking down the 
final stretch. The crowd was cheering 
hoarsely and shrilly. The three leaders 
were closely bunched. 

The man beside me gripped my arm. 
We were not acquainted, but [ have become 
used to such things. He shouted with all 
his strength, which was considerable. ‘Get 
up there, Black Bruce! Get up there—”’ 

He stopped. The roar of the crowd 
diminished. The roar of the rabbit died 
as it entered the patented ‘“‘escape.’’ There 
was an excited buzz over the track now. 
Numbers flashed on the board. I grinned. 
I had been playing Lady Clair “on the 
nose” and the Lady had won, by half a 
greyhound’s length. Black Bruce with a 
burst of speed had been second, and Chief 
Redman had come in third. 


“The Lady won!” the 
man beside me muttere 
with obvious regret. ‘“‘Bu 


if Black Bruce hadn’t got 
left in the box—” 

I continued to grin. ‘The 
Lady won,” I observed 
cheerfully, “because she 
used her head as well as 
her legs. She's a veteran, 
and she likes the rail.” 





four-year-old veteran, and she 
knew that the shortest route 
to the finish line lay close to 
the rail and the Lady hugged that rail. 

Black Bruce was in sixth place now. Now 
he was in fifth! The man with the cigar 
had removed it from his lips. He was 
shouting excitedly. ‘Get up there, you 
Black Bruce! Get up there!’ 

And Black Bruce “got up there.” He 
flashed past a brown shape. A black-and- 
white greyhound dropped back of him. 


hey were rounding the second turn in the 
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Sunny Concern, considered by many dog 
experts the fastest hound now running 


The band struck up a tune. The man be- 
side me jammed his cigar between his teeth 
and tore up a few tickets. I strolled back 
toward the paddock. It would be twenty 
minutes before the next race was run, and 
there was plenty to be seen. There is 
always plenty to be seen between races 









































Racing Ramp, one of the finest hounds 
since Mission Boy 


if you love greyhounds, know greyhounds 
—and try to guess how they will run. 

Greyhound races are held mostly at night. 
This is particularly true of the Florida 
tracks. Aside from the Saturday matinees 
and the schooling races, the dogs run under 
the bright lights. And in the paddock they 
are shown off under still brighter lights. 
The paddock is a long raised platform 
divided into stallsandopenat bothsides. 
Each greyhound occupies a stall, being 
led from the kennels by the ‘“‘jockey.” 
When the dog comes out from the 
kennels, it is exercised briefly and 
weighed in at one end of the paddock. 
It is then led to its particular stall. 


HE stalls are numbered, as are the 

dogs. Number Two dog occupies 
the stall of that number. The jockeys 
dress the dog in the color of its particu- 
lar position. The jockeys wear coat 
and cap of a similar color. 

The paddock allows, for a period of 
about ten minutes, a public inspection 
of the dog. There was a time in dog- 
racing when there were rumors of 
doping, over-feeding and otherwise 
tampering with the racers. The pad- 
dock has done away with that, at least 
to a large extent. The actions of the 
dog can be seen under glaring lights 
for ten minutes before it is led to the 
track for the last-minute parade. And 
the public comes and sees for itself. 

When I reached the paddock, they 
were leading in the greyhounds of the 
past race. Their colored coats were 
being removed. They had, in most 
cases, already had their muzzels re- 
moved. All racing greyhounds are 
muzzled. Some like to fight, to bite at 
the dog running beside them. 
The muzzles prevent injury. 

I smiled at Lady Clair. She was 
breathing heavily, with her mouth 
open and her tongue extended. 
But she gave me back a yawn for 
my smile! An old-timer, the Lady. 

Black Bruce acted as if he were anxious to 
run another race. He did not seem very tired. 
My program checked me in the knowledge 
that he was almost a green dog. He had run 
only four races. I made what was sup- 
posed to be a mental note. Black Bruce 
would bear watching. When he learned to 
“break’”’ fast and not to run too wide on 
the turns, he would be a dangerous hound. 
Just now he was a little green. 
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I strolled over as the hounds were being 
led back to the kennels and looked at the 
time. Twenty-six and three-fifths seconds, 
on a track that was not considered fast! 
Speed—I’d call that. 

The hounds entered in the next race, 
five-sixteenths of a mile in distance, would 
be out and up for inspection. On my way 
over I ran into Tommy. Tommy owns a 
portion of a “stable” of twenty hounds. 
He knows dogs, naturally. He’s been in 
the game for six years, and he loves it. 
But he looked a bit glum. 

“How come?” I asked. “I see Don 
Martin is scratched. Kennel accident?” 

Tommy shook his head. ‘Got bumped 
night before last, on the final turn. Had 
the race cinched. He’s pretty sore, but 
I’ll rub him out of it. He could take these 
hounds over, too.” 


NODDED sympathetically. Tommy 

might have been right. Sometimes he 
gave me good tips, and sometimes—well, 
he was only human. You can’t figure the 
greyhounds so close. And that, incidentally, 
is what makes the thing sport. 

“Who do you like in this one, Tommy?” 
I asked. It’s an old one, that question. 
But sometimes it helps. 

Tommy shook his head. “The two 
good ones,” he stated emphatically, ‘are 
on each side of Rio Charlie. And he’s a 
fighter if there ever was one. It’s a good 
race to lay off of.” 

I nodded, and Tommy went toward 
some friends. I looked the dogs over. 
Rio Charlie was a fair-sized white hound, 
and he was howling steadily—or unsteadily, 
to be more accurate. He was prancing, too. 
His eyes moved this way, and then that 
way. He tilted his long-nosed head and 
howled louder‘than ever as I continued to 
regard him. 

I knew Rio Charlie. He was a fast run- 
ner, but he preferred fighting to running. 
He had a trick of taking the lead and then 
easing up a bit. When the other dogs 
came up, he turned and snapped at them. 
He'd snap at one, and then the other. 
The other dogs would snap back. And 
while all this was going on, some other 
dogs, who were running and not snapping, 
would flash past the three leaders and get 
in ahead. Rio Charlie was a tough customer 
to figure. 

He was in the “‘No. 4 hole,” which means 
that he was fourth from the inside rail. 
Belle Louise was No. 3. And Johnny the 
Gyp was No. 5. There was a dog named 
Yesorno running from the outside, at No. 8. 

I purchased a two-dollar ‘“‘show”’ ticket 
on Yesorno. The name fascinated me. 
The board showed that Yesorno was quoted 
at twenty to one. Forty dollars for two 
is not bad, and sometimes funny things 
happen. 

I went up in the grand stand and watched 
the parade of the hounds along the track 
until they were pushed or lifted into their 
box coops. The mechanical rabbit shot by. 
I stood up as the door was sprung. 

They got away in a bunch. No hound 
was left in the box. At the first turn, 
Rio Charlie got into the lead. But he 
didn’t take the rail. He stayed out about 
four feet. I smiled. At the second turn 
I noted that Yesorno was in fifth place and 
coming up. I sincerely hoped that she— 
it was a she—would stay away from Rio 
Charlie. 

They came into the stretch. Belle 
Louise and Johnny the Gyp straightened 
out and gained on Rio Charlie. One came 
up on each side of that fighting hound. I 
grinned. Rio turned his head. 

“Here goes,” I muttered. “And my 
dog’s in fourth place!” 

But it didn’t work out that way. Rio 
Charlie jerked his head to the front again, 
and ran like a fool. He came in two 
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Half-way around. The leg action of these dogs surely registers speed 


lengths ahead of Johnny the Gyp, who 
nosed out Belle Louise. I looked for Yes- 
orno and found that she had ‘‘died’’ on the 
stretch. She was a gorgeous last! 

On my way toward the paddock I glanced 
at the board to see how much Rio Charlie 
had paid those who figured he wasn’t in a 
fighting humor that night. A cheer went 
up just as I looked, and the numerals ap- 
peared. Very few, I discovered, had 


thought that Rio would attend to the busi- 
ness of winning. He paid sixty-four dollars 
and some odd cents! 

I moved toward the paddock, thinking 
about the No. 8 dog. It seemed to me 
that she summed up the whole greyhound 
racing game in that seven-letter name of 
hers—yes or no? The dogs are far less 
certain than the horses, and in a race they 
are their own masters. 
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There are the dog kennels, and the racing 
kennels. In the latter the hounds are kept, 
under the watch of a track official, for more 
than an hour before they are taken to the 
paddock. Thus, trickery is eliminated. 
“Shooting” a hound with dope was, in the 
past, the greatest evil of the dog track. 
The greyhounds are so constituted that 
they throw off the effects of dope within 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The racing 
kennels, combined with the paddock show- 
ing, haveeliminatedany fooling with thedogs. 

Tommy's stable of dogs is a representa- 
tive one. I like to watch 
him “feed.” It is an im- 
portant business, this 
feeding of the hounds— 
along with the exercising, 
probably the most im- 
portant. 

Beside the big tub 
Tommy stands. His as- 
sistant calls out the ken- 
nel name of the dog from 
a position opposite the 
cages, which are built in 
two tiers. All the running 
hounds have kennel names 
not at all similar to their 
racing names. Thus a 
hound magnificently 
named Peter the Great 
may be simply Jeff to its 
trainers and owner. 

“Lindy,” calls the as- 
sistant. ‘“She’s running 
tomorrow night.” 

Tommy grins. ‘Lindy 
misses her food,”’ he tells 
me. ‘‘She’s running to- 
morrow night.” 

Lindy races under the 
name of Lady Louisa. | 
She's a good hound. Out 
of the big tub and into a 
smaller pan Tommy trans- 
fers perhaps a little less than a pound of 
raw hamburger, mixed with bran and rolled 
oats. That’s all Lindy gets just now, which 
is about seven o'clock in the evening. 

Tomorrow night, a few hours before her 
race, she'll get two raw eggs. But after 
the race she'll get a regular feed. Two and 
a quarter pounds of hamburger, mixed 
with bran and rolled oats, a special brand of 
dog biscuit, a couple of hunks of fresh- 
killed meat with bones, and perhaps some 
gravy to top off, will complete Lindy’s 
after-the-race meal. 

The assistant calls off another name. 
Tommy shakes his head. 

“Red's overweight,” he states. “We'll 
cut down on him.” 

And so it goes. Some Tommy feeds up, 
to make weight and brawn, others he cuts 
down on. Most of the hounds eat in their 
cages, but some come out into the “yard” 
and eat passively. The greyhound is an 
affectionate dog. It loves to rub against 
you. The female seems to me to be more 
beautiful, particularly in the matter of 
eyes. And the female hounds can run! 

They all eat the hamburger or the fresh- 
killed meat first. They eat the biscuits 
last and appear to like them least. Like 
all dogs, they love a bone. 

Tommy winks at me. He goes into a 
small room near the cages and returns with 
a live rabbit. There is instant sound in 
the kennels. Growls and whines. The 
reactions of the stable to Tommy's rabbit 
are varied. One hound will leap at the 
wire, baring its teeth. Another will bark 
furiously. Some will go almost wild at 
sight of it. 

Tommy gives them each a brief glimpse 
of the rabbit and then returns it to the box. 
“That helps,”’ he tells me. ‘Makes them 
keen. Keeps them on edge.” 

Occasionally a trainer or owner takes a 
dog out in the fields and lets it run a rabbit. 


Chequita, 
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Field and Stream 


Most of the dogs kill. But there are a few 
who will not kill. They love the chase, 
the fury, the excitement of the pursuit. 
When the rabbit is caught, shaken once or 
twice and stunned, they will walk away. 
This type of hound, however, is rare. 

The dogs do a g portion of their 
exercising in the yard, but they must also 
be walked many miles. The hurdlers are 
fine and graceful jumpers. It is a sight 
to see a 65-pound greyhound “kennel up” 
into a cage of the upper tier. 

Rubbing is an important factor in the 
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one of the smallest dogs racing, muzzled and ready for 
the No. 1 “hole” 


conditioning of a hound. The left hind leg 
takes the strain of the race, as the dogs 
make the turns on the track to the left. 
Often they pull up sore, and rubbing re- 
lieves the soreness. 

We sit in the camp chairs sometimes, 
and if Tommy feels like talking of the 
hounds he tells me many interesting things. 
“Whippets?”” Tommy sniffs. ‘They can 
stay with a greyhound for fifty yards. 
They can beat a greyhound at twenty-five. 
But, at that, a good, fast-breaking grey- 
hound can lick a whippet at fifty yards. 
Flash stuff, whippets! But they haven't 
got the stamina. They aren’t in it with 
the hounds.” 

The greatest greyhound of all time? 
Mission Boy, racing men seem to agree. A 
brindle, with white-spotted head and neck, 
weighing around fifty-six pounds and in his 
prime at three and a half years. He holds 
records for many distances on many tracks. 


ORE recently there has been Racing 

Ramp. An intelligent hound, with a 

trick of holding back, off the rail, and 

waiting for a hole. Then he flashes through 

and wins. Does the three-sixteenths in 
eighteen and two-fifths. 

Some hounds, Tommy tells me, like hard- 
packed sand. Others like to run in the 
soft stuff. Some like the cold nights, 
others the warm. And then, there is the 
matter of the rabbit. Some tracks use 
what they call an inside rabbit. This 
rabbit moves along the inside rail instead 
of the outside one. Tommy thinks that 
for certain dogs the inside rabbit is better. 

“Keeps them from fighting,”’ he tells me, 
“and pulls them down to the rail. Makes 
them run faster. Why, I’ve just sent a dog 
over to another track that can win from 
all the dogs here, running an inside rabbit. 
But he didn’t do it at this track. No, sir, 
he didn’t do anything here.” 


“Most of us love the hounds,” Tommy 
tells me. 

And that is absolutely true. The first 
purse in the average race at the St. Peters- 
burg track amounts to about ninety dollars. 
I’ve even seen a favorite fail to show in a 
race, for one reason or another. Whena 
favorite fails, generally it’s because it 
“breaks” badly from the box, or gets 
bumped. But there is seldom anger on the 
part of the owner or trainer. Rather there 
is a feeling of sorrow. 

“Poor Pinkie,” I’ve heard that dog’s 
trainer say after the favor- 
ite had failed to even 
come in third. ‘Poor old 
pup. He got bumped, and 
then he couldn't get going. 
Poor old pup.” 

And that, it seems to 
me, is the spirit of the 
men who know and love 
the dogs. It is that spirit 
which has increased the 
followers of the grey- 
hounds. Sympathy and 
understanding. The dogs 
run alone, and they are, 
in most cases, given credit 
for running at their best. 
It is only the man or 
woman who cares for 
nothing but the winning 
of the bet who berates 
a losing dog. And that 
person, fortunately, exists 
only in the minority. 


REEN dogs are, of 

course, not veterans. 
They are young hounds 
in most cases. Some have 
been schooled, others have 
not. At most tracks, 
eight or nine schooling 
races are held on one 
morning of the week, and one race is held 
each night, more than an hour before the 
start of the regular program. 

One or two veteran dogs are run in a 
schooling race. The others are dogs that 
have never chased the mechanical rabbit 
before. The schooling races are always 
interesting. Strange things happen. Usual- 
ly, however, the veteran dogs come in many 
lengths ahead of the newcomers. 

The green dogs will run wide on the turns, 
go far to the outside and try to get behind 
the rabbit, get left in the box, fight among 
themselves. It is all very confusing to a 
dog running its first race. 

But every once in a while a dog comes 
up that is a winner. It runs close to the 
rail, and it runs fast. It breaks fast front 
the box. It lets the other dogs alone. And 
that hound gets into the “hamburger” race 
within a few days. The others come back 
and school some more, until they learn 
some of the tricks, at least, of the veteran. 

The hamburger race is the first race of 
the regular program. When a hound wins 
this race, it automatically becomes _in- 
eligible to run again in the hamburger. 
Therefore, this race is for losers or for dogs 
that have come up from the schooling runs. 
It is usually a three-sixteenths of a mile 
run, the shortest on the program. 

In such a race the dog on the rail has a 
fine chance. But if it fails to get out of 
the box with the others, which it often does, 
everything is changed. 

The schooling time of the dogs is published 
in the racing forms, and because none of 
the hounds in this first race have ever won 
the time is important. It is one of the most 
interesting races in a program that, at most 
dog tracks, consists of eight races. 

Dog track officials estimate that the 
hounds have a following of close to two 
hundred thousand persons. They race, 
taking all tracks (Continued on page 62) 
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By Roserr Pace 
LINCOLN 


HAT nearly half of the fireplaces are 
faulty in construction and carry 
more smoke out into the room than 
out through the flue is merely stating 
in black upon white what most people know, 
or at least should know. It is for this reason 
that so many fireplaces are never used and 


really become restricted to ornamental 
purposes. ; 

Lodge fireplaces of the massive type are 
also questionably built at times, and 


often at much cost waste of time and labor. 
If wrongly made they invariably have to be 
reconstructed to make a satisfactory job. 
The building of the massive fireplace must 
be recognized as being in a class of its 
own. The principal stumbling-block is the 
making of a flue that is too constricted in 
proportion to the smoke-producing capacity 
of the fireplace. Such a flue it will be unable 
to handle the smoke poured into it, and the 
result is that the smoke will come out into 
the room. Then, too, the throat of the 
fireplace in juxtaposition to the smoke shelf 
may be faulty. Some fireplaces built by the 
amateur hand have practically no throat at 
all. 

In Figure 1 is shown a fireplace, the 
dimensions of which correspond to one 
rebuilt in a certain lodge. The extreme 
length from pier-end to pier-end is 15 feet. 
Each pier is 21% feet in width, and the fire- 
place opening is 10 feet wide. The height of 
the arch is 6 feet in the center, and from 
where the arch irons rest on the piers to 
the hearth is 4 feet 3 inches. 

As originally made, the center height of 
the fireplace opening was 7 feet, and there 
was hardly any smoke shelf at all. This 
could not help but drive the smoke out into 
the room. Added to this was the fact that 
the chimney flue was only 14 inches square, 
whereas, scientifically constructed, it should 
have been 28 inches, which, by almost 
unbelievable labor it was later made to be. 
The flue from the roof down into the smoke 
chamber had to be chopped out and built 


T | odge Fireplace 


Nothing equals an open fire after a hard day’s hunt 
—if the fireplace doesn’t smoke 


the massive effect, which was desired. 

The fireplace and its chimney were built 
centrally in the lodge. I would most 
emphatically say that the centrally built 
fireplace is the best. Not only is a better 
draft promoted by locating it in such a 
position, but the amount of heat derived 
from the fireplace is vastly increased. 

The massive fireplace and chimney 
represent a tremen- 
dous weight. The 
foundation or foot- 
ing on which the 
fireplace rests should 
be wider by eighteen 
inches all around if 
on a clay base and 
twelve inches all 
around if in sand, the 
action of sand exert- 
ing less pressure than 
clay. 

Look now at Figure 
2. Observe that the 
depth of the fireplace 
under discussion is 3 
feet 6 inches. The 
back of the fireplace 
rises straight up a 
distance of two feet 
before the slope up- 
ward to the mouth of 
the chimney is made. 
This straight back is one-third of the 
height of the 6-foot-high fireplace opening, 
which is uniformly correct. 

A good rule is to start the forward slope 
of the fireplace back from a point a little less 
than half the height of the fireplace open- 
ing. The object of this one-third straight 
back in conjunction with the forward pitch 
is to throw the heat forward and out into 
the room. 

The arrow C points to what is known 
as the throat. This throat is 6 inches 
across from the inside of the face wall to 
the sharp point of the smoke shelf. The 

smoke shelf level must 


Smoke Chamane 
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be 7 inches higher than 
the top of the fireplace 








opening. Thus, from 
C to D in the drawing 
the distance is 7 inches. 

Many fireplaces are 
built without dampers; 
in fact, the fireplace 
described was con- 
structed without one. 
But there are many ad- 
vantages in the damp- 
er, mainly in that it 
regulates the heat. A 
wood that burns fast, 
such as pine, demands 
that the opening be at 
full, six inches. Hard- 





wood, which burns 
slower and throws off 
more heat and_ less 





up again to conform to right lines and area. 
In Figure 1 are given the measurements. 

The cobblestone face continues. straight 
up to the rustic beam (A) and also is ex- 
posed as to face past the second floor. 
This helped wonderfully in carrying out 





smoke, requires that 
the damper be closed 
to a 2-inch opening. This prevents the es- 
caping of heat through the chimney and 
radiates it outward into the room. 

The damper is a benefit also in warm 
weather in that it may be closed tight, 
thus preventing the ingress of flies and other 


obnoxious and ever-present winged pests. 

The point indicated by C is the scientifi- 
cally correct position for the damper. 
Many, however, have made the mistake of 
setting it at the extreme lower point, D 
and have truly made a botch of it. 

Next comes the smoke shelf, which is 
most important. To realize this, one must 
be familiar with the action of the air cur- 
rents in the chimney. The tiny arrows in 
my drawing show the movement of the 
smoke upward through the throat andthe 
flue of the chimney. The rush of the smoke 
and the warm air up on the one side of the 
chimney causes a downrush of cool or cold 
air on the opposite side. 

Upon hitting the smoke shelf, the down- 
currents lose their force and are turned 
upward, caught on the sweep by the up- 
currents, and so forced on out. 

The back of the smoke shelf should come 
flush with the back of the flue, which ex- 
tends in a straight line up to the chimney 
top. The shelf should be made flat alon 
its top, forming a right angle with the bac 
of the flue. The workman would probably 
round this, but it should be fashioned as 
directed. 

From the top of the smoke shelf to the 
point indicated by the arrow B is situated 
what is known as the smoke chamber, a 
very important requisite that must seriously 
be considered. The smoke shelf forms the 











Fig. 3 


floor of the chamber. From three sides it 
slopes upward to meet the centrally located 
flue. The object of the smoke chamber is 
to act as a concentration point for the smoke. 


It often happens that the wind strikes 
across the chimney top and hampers the 
proper egress of the smoke, holding it 
stationary in the flue until the moment 
when the wind changes and the outward 
pull of the draft clears the flue. In such a 
case, the smoke steadily coming up is con- 
centrated in the smoke chamber, it being of 
sufficient roominess to handle all smoke 
coming into it until such time as the flue 
clears. 

The smoke chamber in the fireplace under 
discussion, should be 4 feet 6 to 4 feet 10 
inches in height from the smoke shelf, the 
slope on both sides being at the rate of a 
foot for every eighteen inches. The walls 
or sides of the smoke chamber should be 
made as smooth as possible, without any 
protruding humps or rough places. By 
smoothing the mortar evenly, smoke will 
clear readily, a minimum of friction thus 
being encountered. 

Some fireplaces (Continued on page 65) 
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By Haro.ip R. 


Chinese 


Sport with the ring-necked 


pheasant in Idaho 


tse" Sah ocKers 


HE fields are always greener over 

there. The fish inthe next pond are 

bigger and biting better. In Abys- 

sinia or Zanzibar “they say’’ you can 
hunt mountain goat with a flivver; in 
Borneo or the island of Yap “I’ve heard” 
that the boys go out and pot dodo birds 
with bean-shooters; and in China—in China 
“a feller sez ta me’’ that the pheasants are 
so thick— Well, anyway, on that pheas- 
ant deal I can stay right here on this Idaho 
ranch and swap tales with the whole Ming 
dynasty. 

If the pheasant shooting were any better, 
it would be a crime instead of a sport. 
This is not a bloated personal opinion. 
Season after season I have talked with 
sportsmen who come from all over_the 
west for a few days’ hunting on the Twin 
Falls Tract—‘“‘doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
thieves, butchers and bakers and candle- 
stick-makers.”” I can't exactly recall talk- 
ing with either a Raffles or a candlestick- 
manufacturer, but the main idea is that a 
varied gang have said in varied words that 
the ringneck hunting here can't be beat. 

Besides a gun, shells and the well-known 
inclination, you should have a dog. The 
latter is not an absolute essential; many 
hunters get their limit day after day without 
canine help. But even 
in the most heavily in- 
fested areas, the pheas- 
ants aren't in the habit 
of coming up and bit- 
ing you on the shin, or 
sitting on a fence-post 
chirping ‘‘See tlie little 
birdie.” A dog will 
light the fuse of many 
a Chinese rocket that 
otherwise would lie in 
the weeds unexploded. 

One day last fall I 
met a hunter who 
seemed to nourish the 
delusion that if the 
birds didn't step right 
up and shake hands it 
was proof positive that 
there were none in the 
country. This day in 
October, I was disk- 
ing the orchard with 
the tractor. A khaki- 
clad figure climbed the 
stone fence and came 
toward me. From his girth, I calcu- 
lated that this hunter was about three 
birds over the limit, but as he came closer I 
saw that the heavy effect came from fat 
instead of pheasants. 

“How's it go?’’ I asked him. 


“N TOT so good.” He grinned good- 
i naturedly. ‘Fact is, I think this 
hunter’s-paradise talk is a lot of masculine 
bovine. I came all the way from Portland 
for some alleged real hunting, and I haven't 
seen a feather. Do you care if I hunt 
through here?” 

I told him, as I have countless others, 
“We have the place posted for your sake 
as well as ours. There's a little over fifty 
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acres of orchard on the ranch and, of course, 
the ditch banks and coulee are lined thick 
with willows. We're working around all the 
time, people are hunting all the time, and a 
bunch of shot is as likely to whang a man 
as a bird.” 

“Yeah, more likely ‘cause there aren't 
any birds,” said the fleshy pessimist. ‘‘Can I 
walk through and look at the scenery?” 

“Tell you what,” I said. ‘You take my 
dog and go down along the coulee. The 
stock is all in the pasture on this side; 
so you can shoot across into a safe forty 
acres. If you don’t see some fireworks, 
I’m a Chink myself.” 

“Fine!” 

But I noticed that he looked sort of 
skeptically at the dog that was sniffing the 
gun. “Tawny is not a pointer or yet again 
a setter—just a collie-shepherd cross. But 
he’s as good a pheasant dog as ever followed 
a cut-back trail. Say fetch when you want 
him to retrieve, and heel if he gets too far 
ahead. You can motion him from side to 
side with your arm.” 

Pretty soon I heard a burst of shots down 
in the breaks by the coulee. Coulee, by 


the way, is our local designation of a natural 
watercourse in a ravine, as distinct from 
Both carry irriga- 


the man-made laterals. 
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The entire cast of characters in the play 


tion water. Every now and then would 
come the crash of another shot or two. 

I had disked around the orchard piece 
three or four times when I saw Tawny 
trotting up a row, ahead of the fat chap 
from Portland. He was of balloon propor- 
tions now, his hunting coat being pouched 
out on both sides. 

“Got the limit!” he shouted. 

Pulling out the four birds, he insisted 
that I take one or two. I told him, how- 
ever, that I was going out myself later in 
the afternoon and expected to get my four. 

“You sure will; the place is lousy with 
‘em. And that dog—never saw his beat 
for retrieving. I winged one, and it 
dropped smack in the water—running fast, 
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too—but the pup swam down and brought 
it back slick as a whistle.” 

About four o’clock I unhooked, took the 
tractor to the shed, and got out the old 
double-barreled twelve gauge. Tawny re- 
acts to sight of the gun like a kid to a new 
red sled. He registers joy all over, going 
through spasms of jumps and yelps before 
getting down to the business of the hunt. 

We struck across the garden patch. 
Tawny was still frisking about. Just as 
I was slipping in a couple of shells a big 
cock pheasant whipped out through the 
blackberry bushes and stream-lined away 
over the barnyard. 

A pheasant getting up at close range is a 
startling thing. The noise is more like a 
wet dog violently shaking himself than any- 
thing else. Catapulting himself into the 
air with his powerful legs, Mr. Ringneck is 
carried away like an arrow, by the surge of 
his long wings. Unlike the native sage-hen, 
there is no preliminary process of jumping 
into the air and then getting under way. 
It’s zip from the start. 

Tawny and I stood looking after the 
vanishing streak, and then both settled 
down to our respective jobs. Across the 
bean field we went, Tawny working back 
and forth. Tufts of weeds and trash left 
after the harvest made 
a scanty but adequate 
cover. 

From the way the 
dog was working, I 
could tell that birds 
had lately traversed 
the piece, but we got 
to the rock fence on the 
far side without flush- 
ing even a long-ranger. 
I suspected that there 
were cock pheasants 
running ahead of us. 
Usually a hen will take 
4 cover after going so 
} far. She lays trust in 
her neutral gray-brown 
plumage for protection. 


wa HE brilliant red 
j wattles and _pea- 
cock-blue back of the 
rooster make his hid- 
. ing less secure, and he 
knows it. It is sur- 
prising, however, how 
hard it is to detect the hidden male ring- 
neck if his majesty decides to lie low. In 
fact, if you haven't a dog, you may as well 
not look for a winged bird. 

Along the rock fence runs a lateral with 
its head of water. Willows and head-high 
sweet clover grow thick. It is a prime 
place for birds. Tawny nosed in and out 
along the bank and up on the rock wall. 
As we progressed up-stream I could tell by 
the violent wagging of his tail that the dog 
was on a hot scent. Near a big clump of 
clover he stopped and stood poised for a 
moment. He had not the stiff tail and 
raised forefoot of the conventional point, 
but I knew from long experience that a 
Chinese sky-rocket was about to go up. 
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Tawny pounced. Out shot the bird 
in a burst of glory—wings flaying and 
tail streaming—so close that I could see 
the white line that topped his carmine 
wattles. Off he went in a bee-line down the 
willows. It was a dead shot for the 
twelve gauge. Tawny held his head high 
as he brought back the cock, but the long 
tail feathers swept the ground. The male 
pheasant is a king bird if there ever was one. 

With the shot, two other Chinks farther 
down the ditch had taken to wing. The 
dog nosed up the wall, but flushed nothing 
except Albert, the family tom-cat, who 
leaped through the bushes as fiercely as 
any denizen of the wild. 


OMING to the corner where the lateral 
leaves our land and angles across the 
neighboring eighty, I motioned Tawny over 
into our orchard. In this piece we have 
forty acres of prune trees. We ship the prunes 
east not as boarding-house mummies, but as 
fresh fruit. As the harvest in this section 
is unusually late, we furnish some of the 
last fresh fruit on the United States market. 
The commercial aspect of this favorable 
situation may not interest you; but the 
lateness of prune picking has a decided 
bearing on pheasant hunting—and that 
should ring the bell. 
When pheasant sea- 
son opens October 1, 
harvest is usually just 
over, and there are 
scores of windfall 
prunes left under each 
tree. Birds come in 
flocks to this cafe- 
teria. 

However and not- 
withstanding, hunt- 
ing in the orchard is 
no pleasure. The 
trees are bushy 
masses of branches, 
and with the cunning 
of his breed the wing- 
ing pheasant angles 
cross rows with ag- 
gravating regularity. 
Consequently instead 
of presenting the bill 
at the banquet table, 
we levy the cover 
charge after the 
guests have ad- 
journed tothenear-by 
fields, fence-rows and 
ditches. 

Tawny and 
skirted the top of the 
orchard and worked 
out the weed-grown 
fence. Now and then 
we would hear the 
whir and clatter as a ringneck down in the 
orchard left the table, and occasionally 
we were able to catch glimpses of a 
winging form diminishing through the trees. 


Chinese Sky-Rockets 


Near the fence corner Tawny let out a 
yelp and started in mad pursuit of a cot- 


ton-tail. 





A pheasant drops into a prune tree 


hunted pheasant. 


As a beagle Tawn is n. g; his 


emotions run faster 
than his legs. The 
chase resulted in a 
grand total of a couple 
of hundred kiyies, a 
dozen or so pheasants 
flushed beyond gun- 
shot or recall, one bad- 
ly winded dog, and 
one rabbit back to his 
ancestral brush-pile. 


HIS” racket 

knocked all 
chances in the imme- 
diate neighborhood; 
so I struckthrough the 
orchard forty, headed 
for the coulee breaks. 
These small ravines 
and ridges bordering 
the watercourse are 
planted to prune trees, 
but the trees are 
younger than the 
main acreage and do 
not interfere with the 
shooting. The cover- 
crop of alfalfa has 
thrived, and the 


tangle of foliage 
makes fine hunting 
because the birds can- 


not run so easily. 
Running is’ the 
main refuge of the 
I have seen sportsmen 


go through a cornfield without getting a 
single shot and fifty ringnecks, by conserva- 
tive count, fly away after running to the 


Tawny surely knows his pheasants and is never happier than when bringing one in 





Now just look them over. Aren’t they the limit? 


ends of the rows out of the hunters’ sight. 

We had scarcely entered the young or- 
chard when a big cock got up. I dusted his 
tail-feathers with shot, but he soared off 
toward the horizon. I stood watching the 
vanishing speck and turned just in time to 
make a poor shot that only crippled a bird 
which had got up in easy range. Tawny 
smashed through the tumble of alfalfa 
and after a fast zigzag chase brought back 
the bird, minus most of the tail-feathers. 

This bit of business scared out six or 
eight pheasants from the _ surrounding 
territory Whir! whirl whirl! Up they got. 
I whanged away with both barrels at one of 
the stragglers, but scored a complete miss. 
Tawny turned his attention to this new 
excitement, and the wounded pheasant 
scurried off. He had to be chased anew, 
and the rest of his feather-appendage was 
sacrificed. 

This batch of Chinks had probably been 
run down from the main orchard by Tawny's 
rabbit yelping. 

With the willow-banked coulee fifty 
yards to my left, I tramped through the 
breaks. The dog worked feverishly in and 
over the high alfalfa, seeming to be in a 
network of hot trails. But ‘the glory had de- 
parted.’’ Presently Tawn went panting down 
intothe bottom land. When he came back 
from the coulee, he was slick-haired and 
dripping wet. After shaking vigorously, 
thus sharing the bath with me, he again 
took up the trails. Clear through the 
breaks, and not another bird did we raise. 

Crossing the bridge by the water-hole, 
we came into the pasture breaks on the 
other side of the coulee. Here and there 
could be seen the “‘dirt nests’’ where pheas- 
ants had dusted themselves and in so doing 
had blocked up the corrugations. 

In obstructing (Continued on page 64) 




























The deer of the Rocky Mountains is a 
real game animal 


HE connection between how I 

severely froze my feet in a shipwreck 

in midwinter on the Alaskan coast 

and the success of a recent deer hunt 
in British Columbia ten years later may 
seem a rather irrelevant one. Yet that most 
unpleasant of all my venturesome experi- 
ences has had a very definite bearing and 
effect upon the success of every hunting and 
fishing trip I have since made. 

In the latter part of October I started 
on a cruise around the end of the Alaska 
Peninsula into Bering Sea in a small fur 
trading schooner. I went with Capt. 
Charlie Madsen, well known in the Far 
North for his exploits along the Siberian 
coast. Skipping over all the incidental 
details, it suffices to say that the weather 
was cold and blizzardy, and that I was 
wearing a pair of high leather boots. In 
order to help keep my feet warm I had put 
on as many pairs of socks as could be 
jammed inside the boots. By a combina- 
tion of circumstances we were wrecked on a 
reef and subjected to a severe and complete 
ducking in the frigid turbulent North 
Pacific, narrowly escaping with our lives. 
I severely froze my feet. Gangrene set in, 
and Captain Madsen wanted to cut off two 
or three of my toes with a hunting knife 
to save my leg and possibly my life. 

It is not the narrow escape, however, 
that is the important feature of the experi- 
ence, but the fact that I froze my feet— 
and subsequently learned that my siege of 


pain and anxiety could all have been 
avoided. Captain Madsen’s feet were un- 
harmed, though he had gone through the 


same experience that I had. The reason 
was that he had been wearing farbasars, or 
Alent native skin boots. My tightly filled 
civilized leather boots had contracted and 
stopped the circulation in my feet, thus 
causing the freezing. 

Yet that was one of the most fortunate of 
all my experiences. From that time on, 
have always been quite willing and eager 
to adopt, without question or ego, not only 
the clothing that is the native vogue of the 
district where I have been sojourning, but 
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Some honest-to-goodness advice for the deer 
hunter from a man who knows 


also the customs and technique of its native 
hunters. 

Clothing is a far mor2 important item 
than most novice hunters think. This 
must be considered not merely from the 
standpoint of comfort, but from the stand- 
point of successful hunting. 

I like to hunt in moccasins. Very few 
of the good Indian hunters use anything 
else. The noise made by one’s feet is far 
greater than that produced in any other way. 
The deer that can not distinguish the tread 
of a human’s foot from that of another 
animal is so dumb that he ought to be shot. 
If you do not believe there is a vast dif- 
ference between walking through the woods 
in hard leather boots or shoes and in soft 
moccasins, just put it to the test with a 
friend some time. It’s like wearing hard 
leather heels or rubber heels on cement 
pavement. 

Then there is the matter of top clothing. 
Woolens from head to feet are the thing. 
Hard canvas clothing will swish and rattle 
against everything you touch. This is like 
a police whistle to the ears of deer. They 
knew that wild animals do not wear clothing 
that swishes against the brush. Deer aren’t 
stupid. 

Even what is under your clothing is im- 
portant. Take a bath! The scent of a 
human flies far on the breeze, and Mr. Deer 
knows it just as well as you know the aroma 
of coffee or bacon and eggs. Only a deer’s 


I learned how to hunt deer from him 





nose is far more keen, and he can scent his 
aromas at a long, long way. 

“But who ever heard of an Indian taking 
a bath?” you may ask. 

“Ah,” I reply. ‘but an Indian knows his 
stuff a lot better than you do!” 

If an Indian hunter were to try to beat 
the stock market, he’d be working under 
quite the same handicap that you will be 
when trying to beat his game. 

Nor will most Indians hunt except into 
the wind. Do thou likewise. There are 
some hunters who hunt with the wind. But 
they are darned good hunters who know 
the country where they are hunting and 
do it only where the natural characteristics 
of the land warrant such a method. They 
do not do it as a general practise. A deer 
will generally flush to one side or the other, 
and a good hunter can often cause him to 
jump just where he wants him to by this 
method. It is not, however, one to be 
advised for the novice. 

Naturally one has to use a gun in this 
somewhat strenuous art of deer hunting. 
Some folks use a bow and arrow, but that 
isn’t done by the novice. Personally I 
like a heavy caliber of rifle for all my hunt- 
ing. I am not a “light-tackle” hunter. I 
would advise nothing lighter than a .30 
caliber rifle for deer hunting for the novice. 
I use even heavier, and I do not claim to be 
a novice. 

These are about the only real essentials 
in the way of equipment for deer hunting. 
You can take along a platinum tooth brush 
and gold-lined coffee pots if you want to, 
but they will not help you get your deer. 

As to the actual methods and technique 
of hunting—‘Do as the Romans do.” 

Many are the times that trips turn out 
to be failures merely because the hunter- 
sportsman or fisherman has not been willing 
or wise enough to adapt himself to local 
conditions. He may have been a wow of a 
deer hunter in Florida, or New York, or 
possibly in Texas or British Columbia. 
But if he thinks he can use the same tactics 
which have proved game getters in his own 
particular district, in all the rest—well, he’s 
all wet and had better oil up his brain for a 
little more thinking. 


= Florida, for instance, they use dogs for 
deer hunting. ‘Heaven forbid!’’ I hear 
a lot of the Northern hunters whispering. 
But did you ever hunt deer in Florida? Just 
go down there sometime and try to hunt 
deer without a dog. 

An experienced hunter will generally be 
able by instinct to pick out the fine points 
of local hunting methods. This is not al- 
ways true. Hunter-sportsmen are more set 
in their ways and mannerisms than any 
other class of people. Every one knows 
that. The still-hunter has no use for the 























man who drives deer, and vice versa. This 
often makes it difficult. I have hunted with 
guides and local hunters who did things that 
| was absolutely certain were entirely wrong. 
Later I learned they were just thethingstodo. 
But please don’t get from all this that 
I am advising you to accept without ques- 
tion or doubt every suggestion or idiosyn- 
crasy that every hunter proposes to you in 
your new hunting ground. Far be it from 
that. Your own judgment and experi- 
ence will have to come to your aid in that 
respect. 
If in a district where there are Indian or 
native guides and hunters, you will do well 
to get the low-down on their methods. 
Indians generally orate about as well as 
crows sing. This is particularly true if the 
other half of the conversation is carried on 
by a stranger from some far-away place. 


They are also by nature lazy. I have 
known of Indian guides who had “sports” 
out hunting and intentionally led their 


charges out of the way of game, so that 
they would not have to skin the animal 
and carry its head or pelt back into camp. 

A popular method of Indians in the North, 
when they are foot-loose and fancy-free, is to 
camp right where they make their kill and 
eat it on the spot. So here again the in- 
formation seeker may be led astray. 

But if you can get the hunting dope that 
the Indian really knows, it is well worth 
sifting and adopting. Why shouldn’t it be? 
It has been his chief business for a long, 
long time. He hunts with an intimate 
knowledge of the animals and an instinct, 
both born and bred of many generations 
throughout which the severe struggle for 
existence has been, for the most part, a 
matter of doing a good job of killing game. 

His ideals, to be sure, do not always con- 
form to those-of most sportsmen, and his 
style has been sadly cramped by the con- 
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When in Rome 


tamination of modern civilization. Despite 
all this, he is instinctively and by necessity 
a game-getter. As a generality, the Indian 
who is garbed in some white man’s discarded 
clothing will prove to be a better hunter 
than the one who wears a Stetson hat, 
gaudy silk shirt and woolly chaps. 

Last year I was encamped on a branch of 
the North Thompson River in British 
Columbia, about a hundred miles southwest 
of Jasper National Park. It was a district 
in which I had hunted thirteen years pre- 
viously. Extensive forest fires had very 
recently quite severely depleted it of the 
game which my recollections had assured 
me must be there. My companion, who 
knows more about deer hunting than any 
other person in my acquaintance, was very 
anxious to get a big mule deer. 

We had two Indians and a white man 
with us as guides. One of the Indians had 
given me some of my first lessons in big game 
hunting many years before, and I had no 
doubts as to his prowess as a game-getter. 
Old Joe Saul is a native of the old school and 
has probably killed as much game as any 
other British Columbia hunter. 


ig yd the far-away look of the Happy 
Hunting Grounds is speedily begin- 


-ning to dim his eagle eyes, and his once 


stately and stalwart figure is rapidly settling 
and withering away. When an_ Indian 
goes, he goes fast. His 19-year-old son 
George was the other native. 

I was certain that old Joe Saul or his son 
could get deer thereabout if either of them 
really wanted to, or were hungry enough. 
So I determined to inveigle the younger 
member of the Saul family into stalking a 
buck, much as one might go in quest of a 
covey of quail with a pointer or setter. 
George was to play dog and show me a deer. 

During breakfast, which was eaten just 


before daybreak in the glow of our campfire 
I did a lot of boasting as to how George 
and I were to get a buck where none were 
supposed to be. Fortunately my com- 
panion did as much razzing as I did boast- 
ing. When we started out, there seemed 
only one way of saving our reputation, and 
that was by coming into camp with the 
meat. 

I let George take the lead and made no 
effort whatever to influence his course. 
All that I did was urge him on and convince 
him that the only thing that would save 
our honor was to get game. About two 
miles from camp, after following the 
general course of the river, I noticed the 
first symptons of possible success. George 
did not say a word, but I very shortly 
knew that he was on a trail. I was unable 
to make out the imprints of a deer’s foot on 
the hard ground, though I was certain that 
George could see them. 

“Fresh?’’ I queried, just as though I had 
been noticing each and every imprint. 

“Last night,” he grunted, and I knew by 
the tone of his voice, more than by the 
words, that this was nothing to get excited 
about. 

“Pretty big one?” I again queried. 

“Yup!” he returned with a slight grimace 
of his thin lips. ‘Good one.” 

This was encouraging. 

“Just traveling through the country?” 
once again I ventured. 

“T dunno. Maybe see.” 

“Your dad, he’s a mighty good hunter. 
He was the first man to show me how to 
hunt. We'll show ’em that we’re better 
hunters than they are, eh George?” 

He grinned feebly, though said nothing. 

We were in a valley which forked three 
miles above us. This valley narrowed from 
a mile or so where we were to a couple of 
hundred yards at (Continued on page 66) 


If there is a more graceful creature than the white-tailed deer, I have yet to see it 
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Time out for lunch with friends met afield is always 





a bright spot in the day 
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Through autumn woods in quest of grouse welds a friendship between 


By GARDIN 


HE bird season that had opened on 
October 1 in a blaze of gleaming 
autumnal sunshine bade fair to close 
in a gray November rain, streaming 
downward from sullen skies. On the first, 
we had driven through a_ countryside 
where every patch of hardwood was a 
splash of glowing color, and the softwoods, 
by reflected glory, seemed in no wise dark 
and somber. Today the hardwoods stood 
stark and dismal, their gay leaves a sodden 
carpet beneath them. The evergreens were 
but black-green masses, misty with rain. 

Yesterday it had poured all day, a driving 
storm out of the northwest. At nightfall 
a rising barometer led us to believe that the 
morrow would be fair. Sometime during 
the night the wind shifted to the northwest. 
Contrary to custom, however, this shift 
of wind brought no clearing skies and 
colder weather. Instead the last day of the 
bird season dawned gray and somber, with 
a fine rain falling. 

We have all sorts of milestones in the 
course of our lives. Naturally, there are 
what we may call the public ones, such as 
Christmas, New Year’s and the like. These 
are universally recognized and celebrated. 
But each one of us has his own private 
markers which, in the circle of the passing 
years, denote the end of some particular 
period and the beginning of another. 

Of such, to Larry and me, are the first 
and last days of the bird season. The 
first means the end of a long period of 
wearisome waiting to go afield once more, 
the beginning of a time of keenly enjoyed 
hunting trips into the bird covers of the 
lower Adirondac ks. Naturally it is a day 
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men that ts life-lasting 


of keen enjoyment, of high anticipations. 
The last marks the end of our hunting for 
another year, and is fraught with a bit of 
sadness and a lot of speculation as to what 
may happen before again the covers echo 
to our whistles calling to the ranging dogs. 

As Larry said on the first day of this 
season, ‘‘A lot of water has gone over the 
dam since last we hunted this Crack o’ 
Dawn cover.” 

How much more water and of what sort 
may go downstream before we hunt it 
again? 

Larry’s wife not being at home, he spent 
the night with his brother-in-law in Amster- 
dam. He claimed it was a faulty alarm 
clock that delayed him, but I have used 
that excuse so often that I wasa bit skeptical. 
Whatever the cause, we were not ready to 
start till about eight-thirty. Then, of 
course, we had the customary annual last- 
day debate as to what particular covers we 
should hunt. 

On the first day of the season it is so 
simple, this question of cover.: Weeks are 
ahead of us to try any spot that we may 
wish, to explore new territory. Then 
every patch of cover is pregnant with the 
most alluring possibilities—even those which 
did not pan out so well the season before. 
Memories of old failures have faded with 
the passing months, and there has been 
another nesting season. 

The choices of the last day, however, are 
vital. There are no more. The season 
ending on this day has taught us by bitter 
experience, or otherwise, the ultimate 
possibilities of our various covers. Where 
we have had good luck we hesitate to go 
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again lest our previous good fortune has 
exhausted the spot. Moreover, seed birds 
must be left. Where there has been poor 
hunting we fear to return else we have a 
repetition of our ill fortune. Nor can we 
long defer our choice or err in it, for a 
November day has all too few hours of 
shooting light. 

The Mountain Covers, Staley’s, the 
Hell-Hole (well named), the Crack o’ 
Dawn spot, the Northern Route, the 
Vlaie Road—which shall it be? Possi- 
bilities of every sort are carefully weighed 
and considered. 

The Vlaie Road covers had the first 
choice at last. Once started, desire most 
assuredly outran the performance of a car 
with a faulty ignition system, especially 
as the desire was that of two eager bird 
hunters. The final hill, if somewhat 
slowly, was overcome at last, and we 
— out on the long level of the Vlaie 

oad. 


A the motor died the dogs, Dan and 
Flirt, whining with eagerness, half 
leaped and half fell from the car. But extra 
clothes, worn while riding, must be removed. 
Also, the usual fear that we would not have 
shells enough must be allayed by digging 
into our bags for an extra supply. 
Sometimes I think that the number of 
birds one gets is in inverse ratio to the 
quantity of shells carried. Some day I am 
going out with only six or eight shells, 
and [ am sure that I will have a full bag. 
I know that once, before starting out boat 
fishing, I cut and carried a stringer and 
did not get a solitary bite, let alone a fish. 
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And this was on a lake that I had fished 
with remarkable success day after day 
previously. ; 

Meanwhile the dogs had ranged out into 
a small patch of alders close beside the road. 
This is primarily woodcock cover. But as 
the abnormal hard freeze of mid-October 
had driven all the woodcock south, we did 
not pay much attention to the dogs. 

“Point! Watch out! Now what do you 
think of that?” , 

The question was a jeremiad on the 
vicissitudes of bird hunting in general 
and this incident in particular. Flirt, not 
seeing Dan’s point, had cast ahead of him, 
and a partridge rose on drumming wings 
to mock our empty guns and dart away 
over the tops of the alders. 

But Larry is an optimist. “I told you 
this was the best bet of all our covers,” he 
triumphantly remarked as at last he 
succeeded in freeing his gun from the pile of 
miscellaneous duffle heaping the back seat. 

An hour of steady, careful hunting 
without a single point did much, however, 
to shake this assurance. White birch 
knolls, patches of hardhack, an old orchard 
—all yielded blank. Then the cover 
changed to dense clumps of scrub hemlocks 
growing thickly beneath a scattering stand 
of big sugar maples. An old wood road 
curved away enticingly to our left. 

“Let’s follow this road a ways and see 
what we find.’”’’ Larry should have been 
an explorer. 

“Why try out new cover the last day?” I 
argued. “If we had a few birds, I'd say 
all right; but here it is almost eleven, and 
you know we left a lot of birds at the 
Crack o’ Dawn spot. Besides, what can 
we do in these hemlocks if we do find any 
birds?”’ 

But Larry was already off down the road 
with the dogs. His is ever an adven- 
turous and hopeful nature. As_ the 
road dipped downward into swampy 
land the map!es gave place to spruce 
and hemlocks. It was third growth 
but high enough to destroy all chance 
of an open shot except through sheer 
luck. Larry was still ahead. 

“Point! Hurry up! Off there to 
your right! Watch out!’ 

I stepped around a hemlock clump, 
and there were the dogs in a little 
opening, Dan ahead and Flirt back- 
ing beautifully. Both were pointing 
ahead into a spruce thicket. A stick 
cracked under my foot, and the spell of 
tense expectancy was broken. 

“Mark!” Larry’s shot echoed through 
the woods. 

All I saw was the gray flicker of a wing 
as two grouse whirred away to the still 
greater safety of a dense balsam swamp that 
lay just ahead. Into this the dogs worked 
slowly, plainly discouraged. 

Larry paused to light a cigarette. ‘‘Let’s 
get out of here. I think it’s going to clear, 
and after all that rain of yesterday the 
birds will be out in the open feeding.” 

The clouds were indeed breaking away, 
and a flood of pale sunlight washed the 
evergreens with an amber color. Patches 
of watery blue sky showed overhead through 
gaps in the trees. Somewhere in the top 
of a tall spruce a red squirrel ‘‘chirred’’ 
shrilly, and a chickadee iterated monot- 
onously ‘‘dee-dee-dee.”’ 

We retraced our steps. The open fields 
Once more, and a little stream meandering 
through a narrow strip of white birches 
and hardhacks. The sun was fully out 
now, and its warmth felt good after the 
chill dampness of the balsam swamp. Down 
each side of this strip of cover we went, 
the dogs working between us. 

“Point! Get ahead to the lower end 
there, and I'll come up behind the dogs.” 
Larry had straddied the fence and was 
into the cover as he spoke. 


November 15th 


I raced for the spot he designated, but 
as I ran I heard his gun crash twice and 
then in disgusted tones his voice lamenting. 
“Oh, what a shot!” Then in an extremely 
critical voice: ‘‘Where were you? Why 
didn’t you shoot that bird? It came right 
at you.” 

Catching up with me, he said that just as 
he had reached the dogs a bird had flushed 
wild quite far ahead. He had missed this 
bird with both barrels. Just as he was 
reloading, another bird had flushed from 
almost beneath his feet. It had become 
tangled up in the top of a white birch, 
fluttering there right in his face for a 
second or two, and then had sailed away 
toward me, as he supposed: I had not 
even seen the bird. It had either turned 
up over a knoll or flown out just before 
I reached the end of the cover. 


LD loves are the best loves after all. 

Once more in the car, we headed for 
the Crack o’ Dawn spot. Affairs were by 
now, in terms of our bag, quite serious 
with us. It was almost one o’clock, and 
not once had the dogs heard the command, 
“Dead bird!” 

Ordinarily, lunch during the hunting 
season is an event, a period of rest and 
relaxation beside a crackling little fire. On 
the last day we had no time for that. So, 
as we jolted along over the frozen rutted 
cross-roads, we snatched bites of bread 
and meat and took splashy gulps of steam- 
ing coffee hot out of our vacuum bottles. 














Dan halted suddenly in full stride 


Crack o’ Dawn spot at last, a place of 
many memories. It is a place of alders,, 
hardhacks and white birches, adjoining 
several patches of softwood timber. For 
many years the dawn of the open season 
has found Larry and me faring forth in this 
cover, eager for the quavering whistle of the 
first rising woodcock. And seldom does a 
season end but we spend a part of the last 
day hunting there. 

The woodcock were definitely gone for 
this year, but what of the partridge? We 
swung in a wide circle over the familiar 
ground. “Point! Mark! Mark!’ The 
drumming roar of the rising grouse was 
lost to me in the double crash of Larry's 
yun. 

4 I whirled around to see a cloud of feathers 
drifting downward from a partridge flying 
slowly and heavily off to my right. At 
my first shot the bird sagged, and then it 
recovered, but my second barrel sent it 
pitching downward. A moment later, 
Dan, his whole body weaving ecstatically 


* and fro, dropped the bird at Larry’s 
eet 


I glanced at my watch. It was almost 
three o’clock. Larry voiced the thought 
in my mind. ‘‘Let’s get out of here. We 
mustn’t shoot this cover too clean. Re- 
member there’s another season coming.” 

Northward we went, across the old iron 
bridge, over the Sacaadaga, through North- 
ville and up along the river road. We were 
headed for the high country—a place of 
great hills sweeping sharply to the river and 
slashed with ravines, many of which held 
little streams that brawled noisily down- 
ward through thickets of spruce and hem- 
lock. The bare shoulders of the hills 
were dotted with scattering clumps of 
thorn-apples and white birches. Below 
lay the river flats, with the Sacandaga 
winding like a great brown ribbon through 
them. 

The far side of the river valley from us 
was already in shadow—a shadow that, 
inexorably creeping toward us, marked the 
end of the hunting season. A scant hour 
remained to us. Larry, with the dogs, 
was working up one of the ravines while 
I kept to the open hillside along it. ‘Mark! 
Mark!” 

In the rushing of the stream I could 
scarcely distinguish the words. Then ahead 
a brown-gray projectile hurled itself cut 
of the ravine and went off toward the big 
woods, skimming close to the ground. 
“Easy now; take your time, a right cross. 
Lead him! Lead him!’’ my subconscious 
mind warned me. Instead I shot in- 
stantly, and as my shoulder jarred with 
the recoil I saw a puff of dirt where the 
so had struck the ground behind the 

ird. 

I thought, with satisfaction, of the fours 
in my left barrel, led well ahead and fired. 
Collapsing in mid flight, the grouse hit 
the ground with a resounding thump, 
and so great had been the momentum 
of its flight that it bounded several 
feet into the air. 

Reloading as I walked over to the 
bird, I bent to pick it up. The 
thudding report of a gun echoed up 
from the ravine. Straightening up, 

I saw a partridge flying straight at 
me, big as a goose. I threw up my 
gun and fired. The bird slanted 
upward and swept on whirring wings 
over my head so close that I could 
have touched it with my gun barrel. 
“You fool, why didn’t you turn around 
and take your time on a straighaway?” 
I heard myself mutter as I whirled about 
and made a clean miss. 

Larry emerged from the ravine. He had 
seen the way I had bungled the last bird, 
and his remarks were brief but to the point. 
As usual, I attempted some justification. 

“Come on; come on. Don't argue. 
Three more birds went out on the other 
side. This place is full of birds. It’s 
getting late.” 

It was. As we hurried across to the 
other side of the ravine the shadow of the 
western hills had crept darkly across the 
river flats. Only the hills where we stood 
were still bright with sunlight. A patch 
of white birches and thorn apples, roughly 
triangular in shape, lay just ahead of us, 
with bare pasture all about. Our dogs, 
ranging wide, converged swiftly toward 
this. 

Dan halted suddenly in mid stride, and 
Flirt, quivering with eagerness, backed him. 
His head cocked to one side, Dan gave us a 
beseeching look that plainly meant “Birds! 
Hurry!” 

Whispered Larry, as usual the strategist. 
“Up the hill! Get above them! You know 
they fly uphill.’ 

At a dog-trot I stumbled up the steep 
hillside, swinging up and around. In 
position I halted, (Continued on page 81) 
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° IVE seconds 
later the 
faint breeze 
brought the pad- 
ding sound of an- 
other tiger slink- 
ing up from the 
op posite direction. 
With baited 
breath, tensely I 
waited for them to 
go up to the bait. 
A snapping of 
twigs from behind, 
and a third tiger 
started for my 
boma” 


By Lieut. 
. C. GRABLE 
U.S. A. 


JOH} 


This male tiger was 9 

feet 7 inches from tip to 

tip—all that four coolies 
could carry 


‘Trying for Ligers 


NCE inside my hastily constructed 

boma, I dared all the tigers in Indo- 

China to come on. For the first 

time, I was alone in the heart of 
the dense jungles. “My view was obstructed 
by the enclosing vines and bushes, and I 
could see nothing through the peep-hole but 
the carcass of a deer, placed there to entice 
some prowling tiger. 

A fearful and appalling silence ensued, 
broken an instant later by a sharp rustle of 
leaves and heavy footfalls to the left. 
They ended with a scratching sound, right 
at the foot of the giant ant hill that formed 
the foundation of my boma. Five seconds 
later the faint breeze brought the padding 
sound of another tiger slinking up from the 
opposite direction. With bated breath, 
tensely I waited for them to go up to the 
bait. A snapping of twigs from behind, 
and a third tiger started for my boma. 

With eyes glued to the peep-hole, visions of 
three tiger skins flitted through my mind. 
The beating of my heart was a terrifying 
thing. I argued with myself that I was not 
frightened. With all my will power I en- 
deavored to overcome that nerve-destroying 
malady known as buck fever. Three tigers, 
one man and one rifle! Frantically I began 
feeling my cartridges to see if there were 
enough to exterminate all the tigers that 
had accepted my challenge. 

Again I heard the soft padding footfalls 
drawing closer to the bait. My first 
tiger was about to die. As I sat gripping 
my rifle a little brown jungle-fowl about the 
size of a bantam chicken strutted proudly 
into view! Unable to see the humor in the 
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situation at first, I sank back completely 
prostrated. 

My obsession to try my luck at big-game 
hunting I trace to various sources. About 
the time the Prince of Wales was returning 
to England after killing numerous tigers in 
India, I was on my way to the Philippines 
for a two-year tour of foreign service. On 
the same army transport were an American 
general and his wife en route to India for a 
hunting trip. Two months later, news- 
paper articles gave glowing accounts of the 
tigers that had fallen under the barrage put 
down by the General's and Mrs. General’s 
guns. Then, too, four officers from my 
station were en route to French Indo-China, 
and one who had preceded them was back 
with some trophies and hundreds of tales 
of hairbreadth escapes and killings. 

A brother officer, whom I shall call Joe, 
and I came to the conclusion that the late 
President Roosevelt, the Prince of Wales, 
Roy Chapman Andrews, and all these 
generals and majors didn’t have a thing 
on us. Why shouldn’t we try our luck? 


WE had good information on the pos- 
sibilities of both Cambodia and Anam 
provinces in Indo-China. We chose the 
latter on account of our inability to speak 
French and the fact that the only English- 
speaking guide was in that province. 

Anam province is considered an excellent 
game country. It borders on the French 
game preserve known as the Dalat Plateau. 
No license is required for any game killed. 
Transportation is excellent, due to the fact 
that the railroad north from Saigon runs 


directly through the heart of the jungles 
The biggest consideration to us, however, 
was the English-speaking guide, who was 
recommended very highly to us. He wasa 
Frenchman, a professional hunter who had 
lived in Indo-China for about twenty years. 

Arriving in Saigon we took the train north 
to Gia Huyhn, where the guide, Frank, 
met us. He looked over our equipment and 
complimented us on not bringing the usual 
truck load of useless impedimenta, saying it 
showed the effect of our army training. His 
house was located in a clearing near the 
railroad. 

To the south and east was a forest of palm 
trees that grew comparatively close to the 
ground, crisscrossed with elephant trails and 
so dense that it was impossible to travel 
other than on the trails. To the north and 
west was higher ground, heavily wooded, 
with occasional open plains covered with 
cogan grass. In the dry season this grass 
can be burned off and the game tracked 
very easily through the clearings. 

In the wooded areas are a few old lumber 
trails that had been built by the French to 
facilitate hardwood lumbering operations. 
The enormous hardwood trees were covered 
with giant creepers, and the ground was 
dense with an undergrowth of thorn-bushes 
and bejuco vines. 

Frank asked us the first night just what 
game we would like to get, and we told him, 
by all means a tiger. He laughed at us and 
said, ‘Why not go after game that is worth 
while, such as a sladang, banteng or water- 
buffalo? Tigers are cowards, and there is 
no sport in shooting them.” 
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We thought maybe Frank was right, but 
tigers sounded mighty good to us. He 
explained why he held that opinion. He 
had shot specimens of every kind of game 
in that country, and the real thrill to him 
was in shooting an animal that would 
charge, rather than sitting in a boma waiting 
for a tiger or leopard to come on a bait and 
killing it before it realized that any one was 
within miles. 

We were woefully ignorant as to how we 
were to kill the desired tigers; so Frank 
explained two ways of baiting them. The 
first is to secure some large animal, such 
as an elephant, wild oxen or water-buffalo 
that a tiger could not drag away, and build 
a boma, or shelter, of brush within ten to 
twenty yards of where the carcass lies. 
A visit is made each morning. If the bait 
has been disturbed, the hunter gets into the 
boma in hopes that the tiger will come back 
during daylight. 


HE second method is more exciting. 

A tiger invariably attempts to drag 
any meat that he may find a distance of 
from fifty to five hundred yards before 
eating. After his meal, he will go to sleep 
somewhere in the vicinity. Several fairly 
large deer are shot and left near game 
trails in the jungles. When it is found that 
one has been dragged away, the party 
starts trailing it, and the coolies drag it 
back to an open space in the brush. One 
man is left behind in the brush, near but 
concealed from the bait. Loud talking and 
a rapid departure of the party deceive the 
tiger into thinking everything is safe, and 
within an hour or so he will come out to 
investigate what became of his reserve food 
supply. 

Tigers, leopards and elephants were 
fairly plentiful in that country. The slad- 
ang and banteng, which are species of wild 
oxen, and the water-buffalo were rather 
scarce, due to a bad anthrax plague that had 
almost annihilated those three species a 
few years previously. Three kinds of deer 
—sambur, barking and hog deer—are so 
plentiful that we literally kicked them out 
of our way except when we wanted one for 
bait or food, and then they seemed to dis- 
appear from the face of the earth. They 
were a nuisance sometimes when we were 
stalking other game, as we would invariably 
scare up a deer and he would go bounding 
off through the brush and frighten every 
animal within hearing. 

Frank had engaged a safari of three 
native two-wheeled bullock carts with 
coolie drivers, an Anamese cook and ten 


Trying for Tigers 


Moi coolies. The Anamese was unable to 
cook anything but rice, potatoes and meat, 
but we had plenty of canned fruit and jams 
and a case of canned milk that was delicious. 
We were armed with .405 caliber and .30 
caliber rifles, and each carried a .45 caliber 
revolver. Our baggage consisted of a 
bedding roll and a small trunk locker each. 

Pith sun-helmets are an absolute neces- 
sity. The coolies dyed our shirts and 
breeches and helmets a dark brown with 
dye made from the roots of ashrub. That 
color, or a dark gray, blends well with the 
foliage and is practically invisible at a dis- 
tance. 

A long drought caused the grass to burn 
readily. We spent the first day getting 


coolie, who carried a canteen and his ever- 
ready bole for cutting brush and vines 
whenever we left a trail. 

Our daily routine was to start early in 
the morning and return to camp about ten 
o’clock. Then, after dinner, a two or three 
hour siesta would be followed by a grass- 
burning expedition or a short trip after deer 
for meat. Later we would start out to look 
for the large sambur deer to be used as bait 
for tigers. 

The first morning we hunted, Joe came in 
with a broad smile on his face and a thrilling 
tale of how he had jumped a large banteng 
and killed it. That afternoon I killed a 
deer. We carried it to a likely place along 
one of the old lumber trails and chained it 
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Lieutenant Grable with banteng killed at range of about ten yards while charging 


settled and burning the grass off the clearings 
near the camp. 

Frank advised us that hunting together 
accompanied by the coolies made too 
large a party for successful trailing, so we 
took turns. One of us would go with him 
in the morning, while the other started out 
with a coolie and hunted through the 
country in the opposite direction. We 
never ventured away from camp without a 


A tiger that followed a bullock cart until he got a ride 





to a tree. Then we built a boma near the 
banteng in readiness for a tiger. 

That night we flung ourselves wearily into 
bed. Refreshed by a night in the cool 
tropical air, we started out early the next 
morning. Nothing had been near the deer, 
but we found that a tiger had turned the ban- 
teng over and dragged it about ten yards. 
This banteng measured five feet four inches 
at the shoulders and weighed about twelve 
hundred pounds. It was amazing how a 
tiger could move such an animal, to say 
nothing of turning it over. It had not been 
eaten; so Joe got in the boma. 

Frank and I, with the coolies, started 
on to another clearing. We found the 
fresh trail of another banteng and stalked 
it for about half an hour. We could tell 
by the tracks and blades of grass bitten off 
here and there that we were close to it. As 
we were going down a small ravine I 
stumbled and made what I thought was 
an awful noise. It must have been more 
than that, from the look that Frank cast 
over his shoulder at me. 


E sneaked up the side of the ravine. 
As Frank looked around a clump of 
tall grass I heard a snort. Frank threw 
up his rifle and fired. I jumped to the 
right, around Frank, and fired a few seconds 
later at an enormous banteng, about thirty 
yards from us. He wheeled and charged, 
and Frank fired again as I jumped farther 
to the right and also fired. That shot 
turned him in my direction, and I fired 
again, almost pointblank into his head, and 
dropped him about ten yards from me. 
Upon examination of the shots, we found 
that any one of them (Continued on page 82) 
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I do not like to come upon snakes in 


THE STORY SO FAR 


The author meets Eddie at the c'ub 
during Christmas week. Eddie was plan- 
ning his next summer’s fishing. Eddie is 
that way. He knows fish; he knows flies; 
he knows Nova Scotia. Eddie knows every- 
thing. The pair bought tackle. Eddie 
went on ahead, early in April. Eddie 
couldn’t wait. When fly time came, they 
were ready to penetrate into the wilds of 
Nova Scotia with two canoes and two strong 
guides. With deft skill Eddie caught the 
first trout while the canoes were being 
loaded. The author, in casting from a log, 
slipped and went into the stream to his 
waist. Under the spell of the forest their 
first camp was pitched. That night it 
rained. The next day it rained. Camp- 
ing and canoeing under such weather con- 
ditions presented numerous difficulties. 
But just as the canoes reached the farther 
side of Lake Kedgeemakoogee the clouds 
broke away and the sun came out. Then 
came the first portage, and the guides car- 
ried more duffle than a Mexican pack 
burro. The party traveled on into coun- 
try unknown even to the guides. As they 
moved down-stream and from lake to 
lake, the main quest was for the sight of a 
moose. No trip to Nova Scotia is com- 
plete without at least seeing a moose. A 
cow moose with a wabbly-legged calf in- 
sured the success of the trip. They fished, 
and they caught trout. Of course, they 
got lost—not really lost, but just mis- 
placed. Through the wilds of Nova Scotia 
they traveled, fishing when the sport was 
good and sometimes when it was not. The 
guides handled the canoes with marvelous 
skill in the fast water. Then a stretch 
was reached where the trout were raven- 
ous. Each cast meant a fish. Wonderful 
days of fishing and exploration followed. 
A big owl was killed, and under the agree- 
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ment that everything 
killed must be used, it 
was served on the table 
and found good. Trout 
larger than heretofore 
encountered were taken 
with ease. Trout as big 
as your leg, or as big as 
one’s arm  perhaps— 
one’s forearm, at least, 
from the hollow of the 
elbow to the finger-tips. 
You know how hard it 
is for a fisherman to 
tell the truth about a 
trout. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Oh, it’s well to live high as 
you can, my boy, 

Wherever you happen to 
roam, 

But it’s better to have enough bacon and beans, 

To take the poor wanderers home. 


that manner 


Y this time we had reached trout 
diet per se. 1 don’t know what per 
se means, but I have often seen it 
used and it seems to fit this case. Of 

course, we were not entirely out of other 
things. We had flour for flapjacks, some 
cornmeal for mush and johnnie-cake, and 
enough bacon to impart flavor to the fish. 
Also, we were not wholly without beans— 
long may they wave. The woods without 
them would be a wilderness indeed. 

But in the matter of meat diet it was trout 
per se, as I have said, unless that means 
we did not always have them, in which 
case I will discard those words. We did. 
We had fried trout, broiled trout, boiled 
trout, baked trout, trout on a stick and 
trout chowder. We may have had them 
other ways—I don’t remember. I know 
I began to imagine that I was sprouting 
fins and gills, and daily I felt for the new 
bumps on my head which I was certain 
must result from this continuous absorption 
of brain food. 

There were several new bumps, but when 
I called Eddie’s attention to them he said 
they were merely the result of butting my 
head so frequently against logs and stumps 
and other portions of the scenery. Then 
he treated them with liniment and new skin. 

Speaking of food, I believe I have not 
mentioned the beefsteak which we brought 
with us into the woods. It was Eddie’s 
idea, and he was its self-appointed guardian 
and protector. That was proper, only I 
think he protected it too long. It was a 
nice sirloin when we started—thick and 
juicy and of a deeprich tone. Eddie said a 
ittle age would improve it, and I suppose 
he was right—he most always is. He said 
we would appreciate it more, too, a little 
later, which seemed a sound doctrine. 


The Lent 
Dwellers 


A fishing and camping classic 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Yet, somehow, that steak was an irrita- 
tion. It is no easy matter to adjust the 
proper age of a steak to the precise moment 
of keen and general appreciation. We dis- 
cussed the matter a good deal, and each 
time the steak was produced as a sort of 
Exhibit A, and on each occasion Eddie de- 
cided that the time was not ripe—that 
another day would add to its food value. 
I may say that I had no special appetite for 
steak, not yet, but I did not want to see it 
carried off by wild beasts, or offered at 
last on a falling market. 

Besides, the thing was an annoyance 
as baggage. I don’t know where we car- 
ried it at first, but I began to come upon 
it in unexpected places. If I picked up a 
yielding looking package, expecting to find 
a dry undergarment, or some other nice sur- 
prise, it turned out to be that steak. If I 
reached down into one of the pack baskets 
for a piece of Eddie’s chocolate, or some of 
his tobacco—for anything, in fact—I would 
usually get hold of a curious feeling sub- 
stance and bring up that steak. 

I began to recognize its texture at last, 
and to avoid it. Eventually I banished it 
from the baskets altogether. Then Eddie 
took to hanging it on a limb near the camp, 
and if a shower came up suddenly he 
couldn’t rest—he must make a wild rush and 
take in that steak. I refused at last to let 
him bring it into the tent, or to let him hang 
it on a near-by limb. But this made 
trouble, for when he hung it farther away 
he sometimes forgot it, and twice we had 
to paddle back a mile or so to get that 
steak. Also, sometimes, it got wet, which 
was not good for its flavor, he said; certainly 
not for its appearance. 





1% fact, age told on that steak. It no 
longer had the deep rich glow of youth. 
It had a weather-beaten, discouraged look, 
and I wondered how Eddie could contem- 
plate it in that fond way. It seemed to 
me that if the time wasn’t ripe the steak 
was, and that something ought to be done 
about a thing like that. My suggestions 
did not please Eddie. 

I do not remember now just when we 
did at last cook that steak. I prefer to 
forget it. Neither do I know what Eddie 
did with his piece. I buried mine. 

Eddie redeemed himself later—that is to 
say, he produced something I could eat. 
He got up early for the purpose. When I 
awoke, a savory smell was coming in the 
tent. Eddie was squatted by the fire, 
stirring something in a long-handled frying 
pan. Neither he nor the guides were com- 
municative as to its nature, but it was good, 
and I hoped we would have it often. 

Then they told me what it was. It wasa 
preparation with cream (condensed) of the 
despised canned salmon which I had de- 
nounced earlier in the trip as an insult to 
live, speckled trout. You see how ones 
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point of view may alter. I said I was sorry 
now we hadn’t brought some dried herring. 
The others thought it a joke, but I was 
perfectly serious. ' 

In fact, provisioning for a camping trip 
is a serious matter. Where a canoe must 
carry a man and guide, with traps and 
paraphernalia and provisions for a three- 
weeks’ trip, the problem of condensation in 
the matter of space and weight, with ampli- 
tude in the matter of quantity, affords study 
for a careful mind. We started out with a 
lot of can and bottle goods, which 
means a good deal of water and glass and 
tin, all of which are heavy and take up 


room. 

I don’t think ours was the best way. The 
things were good—too good to last—but 
dried fruits—apricots, prunes and the like— 
would have been nearly as good, and less 
burdensome. Indeed by the end of the 
second week I would have given five cents 
apiece for a few dried prunes, while even 
dried apples, which I had learned to hate in 
childhood, proved a gaudy luxury. Canned 
beans, too, I consider a mistake. You 
can’t take enough of them in that form. 
No two canoes can safely carry enough 
canned beans to last two fishermen and two 
Nova Scotia guides for three long weeks. 

As for jam and the like, 
why it would take one 
canoe to carry enough 
marmalade to supply Del 
the Stout alone. If there 
is any such thing asa mar- 
malade cure, I hope Del 
will take it before I am 
ready to go into the woods 
again. Otherwise I shall 
tow an extra canoe ora 
marmalade factory. 

As I have said, dried 
things are better; fruits, 
beans, rice, beef, bacon— 
maple sugar (for sirup), 
cornmeal and - prepared 
flour. If you want to 
start with a few extras in 
the way of canned stuff, 
do it, but be sure you have 
plenty of the staples men- 
tioned. You will have 
enough water and tin and 
glass to carry with your - 
condensed milk, your vin- 
egar, a few pickles, and 
such other bottle refresh- 
ments as your tastes and 
morals will permit. ait 

Take all the variety you ¢ 7 
can in the way of dried 2 
staples—be sure they are 
staples— but cut close on 
your bulky tinned supplies. 
It is better to be sure of 
enough johnnie-cake and 
bacon and beans during 
the last week out than 
to feast on plum pudding 
and California pears the 
first. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Oh, it’s up and down the island's reach, 
Through thicket and gorge and fen, 
With never a rest in their fevered quest, 

Hurry the hunter men. 


WOULD gladly have lingered at Tobeatic 
‘am. It was an ideal place, wholly 
remote from everything human—a haunt of 
wonderful trout, peaceable porcupines and 
tame birds. The birds used to come 
around the tent to look us over and ask 
questions, and to tell us a lot about what was 
going on in the back settlements—those 
mysterious dim places where bird and beast 
still dwell together as in the ancient days, 
their round of affairs and gossip undisturbed. 








The Tent Dwellers 


I wanted to rest there and to heal up a little 
before resuming the unknown way. 

But Eddie was ruthless—there were more 
worlds to conquer. The spirit of some old 
ancestor who probably set out to discover 
the Northwest Passage was upon him. 
Lower Tobeatic Lake was but a little way 
above. We pushed through to it without 
much delay. It was an extensive piece 
of water, full of islands, lonely rocks and 
calling gulls who come to this inland isola- 
tion to rear their young. 


HE morning was clear and breezy, and 

we set off up the lake in the canoes, 
Eddie, as usual, a good way in advance. He 
called back to us now and then that this 
was great moose country, and to keep a 
sharp lookout as we passed the islands. I 
did not wish to see moose; the expedition 
had already acquitted itself in that direc- 
tion. But Eddie’s voice was eager, even 
authoritative; so we went in close and 
pointed at signs and whispered in the 
usual way. 

I realized that Eddie had not given up 
the calf moose idea and was still anxious to 
shine with those British Museum people. 
It seemed to me that such ambitions were 
not laudable. I considered them a distinct 
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mar to a character which was otherwise 
almost perfect. It was at such times that 
my inclination to drown or poison Eddie 
was stronger than usual. 

He had been behind an island a good while 
when we thought we heard a shot. Pres- 
ently we heard it again and were sure. 
Del was instantly all ablaze. Two shots 
had been the signal for moose. 

We went around there. I suppose we 
hurried. I know it was billowy off the 
point, and we shipped water and nearly 
swamped as we rounded. Behind the 
island, close in, lay the other canoe, Eddie 
waving to us excitedly as we came up. 

“Two calf meese!’”’ he called (‘‘meese” 
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being Eddie’s plural of moose—everybody 
knows that “‘mooses”’ is the word). “Little 
helpless fellows not more than a day or two 
old. They’re too young to swim, of course, 
so they can’t get off the island. We've 
got ’em, sure!” 

“Did you hit either of them?’ I asked 
anxiously. 

“No, of course not! I only fired for a 
signal. They are wholly at our mercy. 
They were right here just a moment ago. 
The mother ran, and they hardly knew 
which way to turn. We can take them 
alive.” 

“But, Eddie,” I began, “what will you 
do with them? They’ll have to be fed 
if we keep them, and will probably want to 
occupy the tents, and we'll have to take 
them in the canoes when we move.” 

He was ready for this objection. 

“T’'ve been thinking,” he said with de- 
cision. ‘Dell and Charlie can take one of 
the canoes, with the calves in it, and make 
straight for Milford by the shortest cut. 
While they’re gone we'll be exploring the 
upper lake.” 

This was a brief, definite plan, but it 
did not appeal to me. In the first place, I 
did not wish to capture those little 
mooses. Then, too, I foresaw that during 

the considerable period 


wg which must elapse before 


the guides returned, some- 
body would have to cook 
and wash dishes and per- 
form other menial camp 
labor. I suspected Eddie 
might get tired of doing 
guide work as a daily 
occupation. 

Also, I was sorry for 
Charlie and Del. I hada 
mental picture of them 
paddling for dear life up 
the Liverpool River with 
two calf mooses galloping 
up and down the canoe, 
bleating wildly, pausing 
now and then to lap the 
faces of the friendly guides 
and perhaps to bite off 
an ear or some other 
handy feature. Even the 
wild animals would form 
along the river bank to 
view a spectacle like that, 
and I imagined the arrival 
at the hotel would be 
something particularly 
showy. 


MENTIONED these 
things, and I saw that 
for once the guides were 
with me. They did not 
warm to the idea of that 
trip up the Liverpool and 
the gaudy homecoming. 
Eddie was only for a 
moment checked. 
“Well, then,’”’ he said, 
“we'll kill and skin them. 
We can carry the skins.” 






We went down that long, lovely lake in a luxury of idle bliss This was no better. 


I did not want those 
little mooses slaughtered, and said so. 
But Eddie was roused now, and withered 
me with judicial severity. 

“Look here,’’ he said, and his spectacles 
glared fiercely. ‘I’m here as a representa- 
tive of: the British Museum in the cause of 
science, not to discuss the protection of 
dumb creatures. That’s another society.” 

I submitted then, of course. I always 
do when Eddie asserts his official capacity 
like that. The authority of the British 
Museum is not to be lightly tampered 
with. So far as I knew, he could have 
me jailed for contempt. We shoved our 
canoes in shore and disembarked. Eddie 
turned back. (Continued on page 94) 
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AKE the right-hand fork of the 
river and follow it for twenty-five 
or thirty miles to Lake Paradise. 
The government survey of the 
county line, which runs northward along 
this river, was made on snow-shoes several 
years ago. An old trapper, who is not now 
living, guided the engineers. Therefore you 
must find your own way, as there are no 
guides who ever ventured more than a few 
miles beyond the Forks.” 

Such were the parting instructions as our 
informant, a lumber capitalist, bade us 
“good-by and good luck” at the mouth of 
the Cascapedia River, Gaspe, Canada. 

Among a group of friends who had secured 
their moose up the Cascapedia for a number 
of years previously, the quandary of what 
“lay beyond,” north of the known territory, 
had often been the subject of camp-fire 
gossip. Many had declared that they would 
never be satisfied until they had seen that 
body of water known by the mysterious 
and alluring name of 
Lake Paradise. This 
goal had been my own 
ambition for years. 
Imagine my _ surprise 
and delight when I was 
invited to join a friend 
the middle of Septem- 
ber in that quest! 

Arrangements were 
soon completed for 
two pack-horses and 
four guides. We had 
to admit that horses 
would be a novelty up 
the Cascapedia River, 
but we believed in try- 
ing things, once at 
least, on the way to 
Paradise. 

Near the forks of 
the river, our host had 
built a very comfort- 
able camp. A real cook 
was in charge. There 
were wonderful beds, 
and what is “luxury 
de lux’”’ in camp—hot 
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By E. D. Poucu 
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water in pipes leading to a real hard-shell 
bath-tub. From this rendezvous we started 
bravely on a thirty-mile trip into the Cana- 
dian unknown—at least so far as we were 
concerned. 

We knew of a high waterfall ten or fifteen 
miles north of the Forks, up to which it 
might be wise to try a canoe. This proved 
a successful experiment because of high 
water, due to recent rains up northward. 
Some of the food supplies were thus con- 
veniently landed nearly half-way to our 
goal. 

We had a copy of the government survey, 
which showed our lake at the head of the 
so-called Salmon branch of the river, but no 
topography nor surrounding country. The 
guides considered this simple tracing with 
disdain for a couple of days, but soon learned 
to regard it with profound respect, when by 
means of the map and compass we foretold 
correctly what direction the river would 
show back of a distant mountain range. 








On north of known country lay a lake, along whose shores only moose had trod 


Everything went smoothly, including the 
diamond hitch on the pack-horses—a rope 
tie that was indeed a novelty with these 
eastern Canadians. My companion had 
used it on a Western trip; so it was his job 
to pack. Our guides had chosen the largest 
horses possible. This was really a mistake 
for several reasons, although the occasional 
deep holes in the river might have been 
disastrous, as it would have been impossi- 
ble to keep our packs dry on small horses. 

It was soon apparent that we would make 
over ten miles the first day, and that grass 
for the horses along the river banks was 
going to bescarce. Occasionally it was possi- 
ble to walk along the cobble beaches. This 
helped to vary the chance moose trails in 
the woods close by the river. Where the 
stream cut into a steep bank, we of course 
had to scramble over or around the hill 
through the woods, while the pack-horses 
were taken out into the stream where the 
were compelled to pick their way throug 

the best footing in the 


Using pack-horses up the Cascapedia was a novelty river. 


The first night, camp 
was pitched at five 
o'clock, for there was 
much to be done before 
dark. Some took the 
tenting job, while 
others cut the fire- 
wood for the night. The 
cook started the ever 
present “kittle.”’ Par- 
tridge, realizing their 
obligation to mankind, 
thoughtfully got in our 
way during the after- 
noon, which helped to 
vary our bill-of-fare. 


O the first nighter 

the spruce-bough 
bed is always poetical, 
but it keeps reminding 
him that he has left 
home far behind. The 
second night out, he 
oversees the placing of 
the boughs personally, 
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and is very careful about where the middle 
of his back will come at bed time. 

When we awoke the next morning, the 
kettle, which had been left half full of 
water, showed the first ice of the season 
and the shrubs along the river banks were 
nipped by the frost. They had nothing on 
us, for we had not expected such early frost 
and had worn pajamas in a brave supposition 
that a civilized complete change would rest 
weary muscles. Of course, it might have, 
at that, but we had not calculated on the 
frost factor in the problem. Needless 
to say, pajama stock took a slump. 


UR second day was much like the first, 

with progress becoming slower as the 
river narrowed and the rapids increased into 
cascades which the guides called wicked. We 
lost an hour at a place we named Syrup 
Cascades. It was apparent that the horses 
must leave the river, and that meant 
cutting or swamping a trail on the hillside 
around the cascades for a quarter or a half 
mile. 

Our first misfortune came when the pack- 
horse with the food supplies was being led 
up the river bank to the trail. The footing 
was uncertain, to say the least. A rolling 
stone tripped the poor beast so that he 
tumbled down the bank. Our carefully 
selected can of maple syrup was under the 
total weight of horse and food, with the 
certain result that-we would find a_ bewil- 
dering mixture when the salvaging could 
be undertaken. Our treasured syrup was 
thoroughly mixed with the flour, potatoes 
and salt. It presented one of those ‘‘al- 
togethers”’ that is far from pleasant to look 
upon from an artistic viewpoint. But good 





Paradise Lake 





We proportioned the trophies, packs and men equally between the two rafts 


divisions. Foam and spray everywhere, 
caught by the afternoon sun, made a beauti- 
ful picture for us. Sheer cliffs of fifty feet 
in zigzag formation gave a wild, rugged 
setting to a ceaseless roar. We felt like in- 
truders in a workshop for giants. We might 
look on from a respectable distance, but 
“‘hands off’’ was plainly written on this un- 
harnessed power plant. 

It seemed very desirable to camp on the 


The trip down-river over untried rapids was a thriller 


nature and the sunny sky which blessed us 
that morning made light of these draw- 
backs, and we pushed on. 

For about a mile above Syrup Cascades, 
along the river bank and among numerous 
little islands, we found moose trails and 
many fresh tracks, the equal of which I 
had never seen before. The paths, worn 
deep in black soil, looked like a barn-yard 
cow-trail through this virgin forest. Had 
we wished to camp near by, I believe we 
could have had our choice of a dozen bulls 
ina day or so. But we had agreed in Mon- 
treal that our objective was not moose, but 
Lake Paradise, and we had no extra days to 
tarry. : 

Toward sundown we arrived at the highest 
falls shown on the map. What they would 
prove to be had been the question of years 
at our camp fireside. At last this question 
was settled. 

lhe falls looked to be more than twenty- 
five feet high, and were split into three 


river above the falls, which meant a half- 
mile trail for the horses. There was no 
time to lose in the failing light; so every- 
one took a hand at some job. Mine was 
leading the horses, first up-hill and then 
down, the latter being the climax of a full 
day. 

When one mentions a trail for horses in 
the woods, the average person thinks of a 
narrow footpath. This trail was only an 
opening for the pack to squeeze through, 
without regard to the obstructions knee- 
high. How the horses made that down-hill 
stretch I do not understand, nor did I 
have much of an opportunity to see very 
well. With climbing the fallen trees myself 
and sometimes pulling the lead-rope first 
to the right and then to the left, so that the 
pack would not be ripped off by the close 
trees, it was all I could do to keep from being 
stepped on by my truck horse. 

The big brute looked like a full-rigged ship 
bearing down on me. I would duck behind 


a tree to let him pass while his momentum 
lasted. Of course, I kept shortening the 
lead-rope so that I could put on the ‘‘emer- 
gency” at the sharp turns. It was a real 
experience—something new, at least. 

Just at dark we pitched camp, all safe but 
“all in.” A sprained ankle, or worse, is 
always so easy to get on days like this. I 
felt relieved at nightfall when a clean record 
was made. 

In the morning we awoke to the tune 
of pattering rain on our little tent. After 
breakfast my tent-mate wanted to explore 
up-river with one of the guides, while I 
wanted to make numerous calculations on 
our French map, only part of the wording 
of which we could translate. The measure 
of so many chains meant nothing to us; 
so we had to find mileage, which I hit upon 
after a while. 


BOUT noon, back came my traveling 
companion with the story of several bull 
moose a mile or two up-river, the largest 
of which he had selected and shot quite 
leisurely. It proved to have over a 51- 
inch spread and a beautiful specimen pair of 
palms. Of course, the afternoon was much 
taken up with bringing the trophy to camp. 
That day the mare came down sick with 
colic, and we all expected to bury her the 
next morning. Much to our surprise, she 
improved, but we sent her back, as our 
plans had been changed. Having abandoned 
horse power for man power, we started 
north again. 

We hoped to make the lake in two days 
of eight miles’ tramping each day. This 
meant that our four guides would carry big 
packs; so we stripped everything down, 
leaving some food, clothes and bedding in 
the camp near the big falls. We were taking 
chances of suffering from cold at night, but 
we had to do it or fail to reach Paradise. 

The scenery was beautiful and impressive, 
with high mountains coming into view as we 
pressed northward. The eight-mile tramp 
was finally accomplished. We camped on 
an island, under the lea of a mountain that 
looked like El Capitan of Yosemite. 

That evening a heavy wind-storm nearly 
took our tent away. Several big trees near 
by had to be cut down before we went to 
bed. Our minds at ease, we soon fell fast 
asleep to the accompaniment of a roaring 
fire. 

The morrow promised us Paradise, accord- 
ing to all calculations. After breaking camp 
about eight o’clock the next morning, it 
took us at least two hours to breakfast and 
pack up. We plowed (Continued on page 79) 
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I laid him on a bed of moss and watched the play of light _ rain 


on his scales 


HE two of us, Wildcat Dan and I, 

had just stowed away enough fish 

mulligan to last usa week. We were 

enduring the ominous silence that 
always comes between such an achievement 
and the inevitable suggestion, “Well, guess 
we'd better clean up the mess.” 

After some fifteen minutes of bliss, I 
looked at Dan and he at me, both with the 
same blank expression of helplessness. 
Finally Dan heaved a ponderous sigh and 
rose to his feet. “Well,” he started in, “I 
suppose—”’ He looked at me rather plead- 
ingly. ‘I guess, partner, I’ve et too much. 
Let's leave the dishes till tomorrow morn- 
in’. 

“Good idea,” answered I, 
lieved. ‘Guess we both feel 
way.” 

With one accord, we pushed the supper 
dishes to the end of the table, just far 
enough back in the dark so that they 
couldn't reproach us visibly at least for not 
washing them. It was all we could do 
after that to stagger over to our respective 
bunks. Our pipes were soon going, and a 
feeling of lazy comfort and peace pervaded 
the cabin. 

As I watched the blue smoke curl up 
around the rafters I wouldn’t have traded 
places with anyone else in the world. I 
knew then, as I have often known since, 
that there is nothing so soul-satisfying and 
conducive to perfect contentment as a full 
stomach and a good place to rest, after a 
day in the brush. Then to top it off, the 


greatly re- 
the same 






began to patter 
softly against the south 
windows, and the hour 
was opportune for piscatorial dreams. 

Neither of us said a word for perhaps 
a half hour. From my corner I could see 
old Dan sitting on the edge of his bunk, 
eyes half closed, smoking contentedly. 
Presently he started taking short, spas- 
modic puffs, and I waited expectantly. 
A few long ones, and he began. 

“You was askin’ me t’other day ‘bout 
bass, and since then I’ve been thinkin’ 
‘bout a fellow that came up here some 
eight or nine year ago. He was crazier 
‘n you ‘bout fishin’, and had the dangdest 
outfit along I ever did see—little red flies, 
white ones, brown ones, colored trinkets, 
and all sorts of funny wooden bugs. When 
I saw it the first time, I asked him what he 
planned on doin’ with all that pile 
o’ jewelry, but he only laughed and said 
he’d show us lumberjacks how to ketch 
bass. 

“Well, I'd caught plenty of ’em with 
frogs and minners and told him so, but 
never in all my life with such an ornery 
collection as what he had. Between you 
and me, I thought he was a little bit off, 
but told him to go ahead an’ see what he 
could do. 

“Then he started askin’ me where they 
was any, and I told him we used to ketch 
‘em pretty plenty up at Grass Lake some 
twenty years ago, when this camp was 
runnin’ logs down the river, but that it 
hadn’t been fished much since. Right 
away this feller gets interested and wants to 
know where it was and all about it. 
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It turned the trick with the fighting, leaping 
bass of Grass Lake 


By SIGURD OLSON 


“I told him as clost as I could figger it 
was 'bout a mile northwest of Bray Lake, 
an’ as far as I knew there wasn’t no trail. 
Just the same, he was bound to go an’ 
stayed with me all that night. 

“Well, next mornin’ before daylight he 
was hittin’ the brush, an’ he didn’t come 
back till just before dark. But dang it all 
if he didn’t have the fines’ string o’ bass I 
ever did see. Right then and there I took 
back all I'd said ‘bout his jewelry. Before 
he left he gave me a couple o’ those bugs 
an’ flies, but I never did get time to try 
‘em out. One o’ those bass he brought in 
musta weighed seven pounds if he weighed 
an ounce.” 

Then followed a long series of puffs. 


ON,” he said after some time, ‘I'd like 
to see you go up an’ try that lake. 
They must be some big ones in there yet. 
In the ole days we had a scow up there, an’ 
in the early mornin’s, jus’ when the mist 
was risin’ off o’ the rushes round the aidge, 
we'd ketch all we could eat with a couple o’ 
frogs before breakfast.” 

By that time I was sitting bolt upright 
on the edge of my bunk, wondering if I was 
really awake. Imagine having an old-timer 
tell you of a lake that had hardly been fished 
for twenty years and full of bass up to 
seven pounds or more. Before I had time 
to ask him about its location, he told me 
where I'd find a stub of a pencil and an old 
envelope. It was too good to be true. All! 
had to do was write down directions and 
in the morning seek the promised land. 

“I’m pretty old and stiff to go up myself, 
but I can tell you pretty close how to get 


The shore was partly sand and part mud, and all along the edge lay windfalls 
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there,’ he assured me. “Now if you'll 
gimme your pencil, I'll try and draw you a 
map. 

Slowly and laboriously he sketched a 
rough map on the back of the envel- 
ope. Then, with the stem of his pipe he 
traced the trail from Bray to Grass 
Lake. 

“Foller up the shore of Bray Lake north 
from the cabin till you strike a swale, then 
strike straight northwest for three-quar- 
ters of a mile, and there you'll find her, 
right in front of you. You can’t miss 
it.” 
I stowed the map away religiously in 
my shirt pocket. ‘“That’s news to me,” 
I answered. “If I don’t bring back 
the brother to that seven-pounder to- 
morrow night, I'll buy you grub for a 
month.” 

We smoked a while longer and talked 
bass, deer hunting and game laws till we 
were both sleepy. Then we turned in. 
I was far too excited to think of sleep, but 
finally dropped off, only to dream of 
monster black bass striking insanely at 
every cast. Right in the midst of it 
I was awakened by Dan’s “Roll 
out! Daylight in the swamp!” 

Breakfast was finished hur- 
riedly, and I plunged into the 
rain-drenched brush just as 
daylight was breaking over 
the east shore of Bray 
Lake. I might just as 
well have taken an ice- “ 
cold shower, for in a 
minute I was soaked 
to the skin. I fol- 
lowed Dan’s map 
carefully and in half 
an hour found my- 
self on a high brushy 
hill overlooking an 
alder-fringed lake, 
not half a mile away. 

Then followed a 
mad scramble through 
some of the most dense 
jungle I had ever seen. 
The entire slope was 
burned over and grown 
up thickly with popple 
brush. The ground itself 
was a maze of charred 
windfalls interlaced with 
the prickly vines of raspberry. 
Half the time I was balanced 
precariously on downed timber 
or extricating myself from a net- 
work of tangled brush. 


ARRIVING finally at the lake, I found 
the shore was partly sand and partly 
mud. All along the edge lay windfalls 
with inviting bunches of lily pads nestling 
around their submerged tips. I hit the 
shore at just such a spot and nervously 
rigged up my tackle. 

While trying to fasten a brown fly to a 
swivel spinner, I succeeded in running the 
hook clean through the sleeve of my shirt. 
I tried most carefully to back it out, but 
try as I might the barb refused to come. 
It seemed as though I had worked half 
the morning before I finally ripped it out in 
sheer desperation. 

Wading out to my waist, so that I could 
cast without encumbering myself with the 
whole shore line, I unlimbered and let the 
fly sail out toward a bunch of lily pads. 
It settled gracefully on the edge of a leaf, 
rested just a second and slipped off. Bang! 
and a big green form splashed the whole end 
of the windfall. I let him have it and struck. 
Yes, I struck, and my bedraggled fly came 
dancing merrily back over the disturbed 
ripples. 

_ | cast again and again, but not another 
rise did I get. Finally deciding that I 
must have hooked him pretty badly, I 
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left the windfall and waded up the shore, 
casting at every likely spot. Some places 
literally screamed black bass, but no lure 
I had would bring even a_ half-hearted 
strike. By ten o’clock I had fished clear 
around the lake, with only one strike to 
my record and that the first. 


I WAS pretty discouraged and was begin- 
ning to think that old Dan’s story was a 
fizzle or that I was a poor extuse for a 
fisherman. I sat down on a log to think 
things over, wondering if there wasn’t 
some place I had missed. I did remember 
one, where the mud had been so soft that 
I couldn’t wade out to cast, and had 
gone back through the alders to the next 
likely spot. It was half-way around 
the lake, but nevertheless I decided to 
try it. 

Back I went, creeping carefully through 
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By the end of the day I had three splendid 
fish, and not one was under five pounds 


the brush until I was at the water's edge. 
The mud was much too soft to hold me; so 
I stepped on a log lying near, without 
touching the windfall at whose end I was to 
cast. It was rather a ticklish place at 
best, for the brush grew so close to the 
shore that casting was difficult. 

Finding a little opening in the leaves, I 
tipped my rod back and sailed the fly out 
over the end of the windfall. It alighted 
gently a few inches from a big lily pad at the 
very top of the windfall. Slap! A boiling 
swirl of water, and the fly started for 
depths unknown. This time I hooked 
him firmly, and the fight was on in dead 
earnest. 

First he dashed for a tangle of half 
sunken brush, and then just as wildly for 
the lily pads farther out. At every run I 
expected to see the line come floating 
limply to the top. ‘Then down he went, and 
by the fierce, tugging jerks I knew that he 


was sulking at the bottom. Keeping my 
balance on the slippery log made it doubly 
interesting. 

Once, as I lost my balance, I stepped up 
to my knees in the soft ooze and let out 
ten feet of precious slack while getting 
back on the log. I thought that was the 
finish, but when I recovered my line he 
was still on. Finally he seemed to be 
tiring; so I began to urge him a little. But 
no sooner did he feel the added pressure 
than out he sped again for deep water. 

Out, out he went while the handle 
whizzed through my fingers. I tried to 
hold him back, but still the reel screeched. 
There were only a few yards left when all 
of a sudden he stopped dead and started to 
sulk. Here I got in a few yards of slack 
and, thinking he was done for, began to 
bring him in. This time he changed his 
tactics. In he rushed straight toward me 
while I reeled madly. 

When about twenty feet away, out of the 
water he came, shaking his head in a last 

desperate effort. Not once but three times 

did he come, making each jump wilder 

than the one before. All I could do 

was wind, wind and keep the tip 
of my rod up. 


"THE third jump took his 
last ounce of strength, for 
after that he came in sul- 
lenly. I slipped my hands 
into his gills and lifted 
from the water one of 
the finest bass it has 
ever been my joy to 
catch, and one of the 
best fighters. I laid 
him down tenderly 
on a bed of moss 
and for a long time 
watched the play of 
light on the bronze 
and green of his 
scales. It was one 
of those supreme mo- 
ments that come in 
the life of every fisher- 
man when he realizes 
for once that the big 
one didn’t get away. 
es After that Grass Lake 
ge more cheerful. 

e sky was bluer, and 
— the birds sang more light- 

heartedly than ever. I had 
solved the mystery, and every 
windfall after that was cast at not 
from the water but from the shore. 
By late afternoon I had landed two 
more splendid fish, almost as large as 
the first and neither under five pounds. 

If I had used a boat, I could have had 
my limit, but I was more than satisfied. 
I had discovered a new sport, one as yet 
unrivaled for me—stalking black bass from 
the shore. It was almost dark before I 
reached the cabin at Bray Lake. As I 
came down the trail old Dan saw me and 
yelled, “What luck?” 

I answered as unconcernedly as I could. 
“Oh, I got a few, Dan.” 

I had put in a strenuous day. Few 
times in my life have I ever worked harder 
physically in quest of sport and never have 
I had a better day. Have you ever been 
so tired that you felt you could not go on? 
Have you ever argued that question with 
yourself as you exerted all your will power 
to keep moving? 

It seemed as though I never would reach 
the cabin, even though it was only a scant 
hundred yards away. I did finally arrive, 
however, and with great inward satisfaction 
spread out my catch for Dan’s appraisal. 

For a moment he looked at them in 
silence. Then he blurted out, “Well, 
I'll be goll-danged if that fool fishin’ 
jewelry ain’t turned the trick again!” 
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This dog is pointing a 
bevy of quail where the 
law says you 
hunt bob-white 


must not 


HE Ohio law says 
that the bob-white 
quail is a song bird. It 
is illegal to shoot him at 
any time of year. The 
author of this article 
claims that because of its 
injustice and worthless- 
ness this law has made 
violators out of otherwise 
honest sportsmen and has 
not protected the birds 





By HORACE LYTLE 


Shooting in Ohio 


HE world, they say, is getting better. 

Perhaps it is. Certainly I hope it is. 

But merely better is a long way from 

perfection. And one can’t easily 
forget that it’s still not ten years since 1918. 
Reference being made to that little affair 
in Europe, with its hellish gas warfare, far 
too barbarous for earlier times when armies 
met and fought it out like men. 

It is deplorable that we've hit this 
insane era of prohibition—and I’m not 
referring to liquor. I have in mind that 
apparently growing group of persons who 
think their mission in life is constantly to be 
prohibiting one thing after another. 

It was this element of professional pro- 
hihiters who put one over on the sportsmen 
of Ohio some years back by having our 
bob-whites classified as song birds, thus 
automatically destroying the greatest game 
bird of them all. It has occurred to me that 
it is about time for some one who knows to 
acquaint the field-sports fraternity at large 
with the actual present conditions here in 
Ohio. 

Wherever I go I am flooded with ques- 
tions. I have discussed the subject with 
the game commissioners of other states. 
I have been interviewed by many of those 
interested from Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, not to mention Mississippi, 
Virginia, the Carolinas—all the states, in 
fact where bob-white abides. And I find 
that, almost one and all, they are thinking 
in terms of the law as enforced—rather than 
on the situation as it is. But it’s only the 
situation as it really exists today that 


counts in our calculations. 
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One of the first questions asked me is 
this: “What has been the effect on your 
supply of quail as a result of this law?” 
Right there I always have to ask one myself: 
“Just what do you mean?” I inquire. 

“Well, over our way,” they say, “we 
figure it’s a good thing to split up the coveys 
and prevent too much inbreeding. The 
folks in our state are wondering what kind 
of birds you have in Ohio, where you don’t 
split them up.” 

I always know what's coming, and then I 
have to explain that in Ohio we do split 
them up. Quail are being killed today in 
Ohio. When I make this point clear to my 
questioners, we are then in a position to 
discuss the Ohio quail crop along logical 
lines—but not from the standpoint of in- 
breeding, in regard to which I have no 
better information than they have them- 
selves. We all know what the theory is, 
and undoubtedly it is a correct one. 

Perhaps here it might be well to forget 
the present for a moment and go back to 
the beginning. When Ohio quail were de- 
moted to the song-bird listing, a number of 
years ago, it was necessary to do something 
for them. The state was pretty well shot 
out, and we in America had not yet come 
to our present appreciation of the need of 
helping nature along in the matter of res- 
toration of our game. The old rail fences 
were going, and the farmer had no incen- 
tive to leave uncut patches of cover where 
game might hide. 

From long habit, the hunters had almost 
forgotten that the right to hunt comes only 
by the kind suffrage of the rural population. 


We had not then learned—at least never 
put the knowledge into account—that prop- 
er feed and water must be provided and 
that vermin must constantly be fought. 
So we did need a rude awakening. And 
we got it! We got it with a vengeance! 

Quail had become scarce. The new law 
said we must not shoot quail, and so the 
song-bird status was respected. Fortu- 
nately several mild winters followed, with 
ideal spring breeding seasons, and the 
quail increased. Today we have, in the 
best covered parts of Ohio, as many bob- 
whites to the acre as any state in the Union 
—perhaps more. 

But to go back again. Let’s not get 
ahead too fast. What happened in Ohio 
when bob-white became a singer of songs 
was this. Some few—very few, relatively 
—put away their guns. Others became 
rabbit hunters. Still others went to Indiana 
or Illinois, Kentucky or West Virginia, 
Mississippi or Alabama, Florida, Virginia, 
the Carolinas or Georgia. And the balance 
just waited and dreamed—of the days 
that were gone and the better days again to 
come. 

HUS time went on, but the better days 

did not come. Yet we saw that the 
condition of the birds was good and improv- 
ing under a series of excellent breeding 
seasons. Gradually, here and there, fel- 
lows began to “jump over the traces.” 
Some have told me that a habit developed of 
shooting into bevies on the ground, thus 
making a clean-up with one shot and avoid- 
ing too much attention by continuous 
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shooting. as in real bob-white hunting. 

I ment:on this because I have often heard 
it, but I doubt it. I am trying to deal 
squarely only with facts. Therefore I want 
to emphasize that I cannot substantiate this 
statement. Any and all statements I 
make as true I can substantiate. So I 
want to qualify any that I can’t. In the 
interest of sportsmanship I would make it 
warm for any one I might catch potting 
birds. But we all know that where there’s 
smoke there’s apt to be some fire; so the 
matter merits ‘mention. 

Tempus fugit. The sportsmen of the 
state began to grow restless and chafe under 
the continued ridiculous restraint of the law, 
which has lasted too long. Gradually, one 
by one, more and more of us began to 
take liberties with the law. Finally the 
smouldering flame broke forth in a blaze 
and crystallized into action. The sports- 
men of the state launched a bill to repeal 
the ‘‘song-bird’’ shame. 


HIS bill went duly before the state 

legislature. Do you want to know what 
was done about it? Well, I'll tell you. 
The fight waxed warm. Then someone 
called for action. 

“T'll tell you what let’s do with this 
bill,” suggested one legislator of the well- 
known cake-eating type. ‘‘Let’s refer it to 
the temperance committee.’’ The corners 
of his mouth curled slightly in a professional 
politician’s typical leer. 

But the idea went over big! 

Now Abraham Lincoln once said, and 
very ably too, as was his wont, “I know of 
no method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people.”” Yet, in effect, 
that’s exactly what Ohio had done. 

The Buckeye sportsmen had been patient, 
very patient, in their tolerance of this ob- 
noxious law. The true 
sportsman is usually of 
a long suffering sort, 
and those of Ohio 
might have endured 
still further had their 
effort properly to place 
the quail again as a 
game bird met its de- 
feat in manful man- 
ner. But supercilious 
ridicule—that was un- 
thinkable! The temper 
of the people would not 
stand for it. 

The sportsmen had 
been both sane and 
serious. Yet a matter 
as dear to their hearts 
as devotion had been 
spurned with contemp- 
tuous intolerance. Thus 
had a politician’s sim- 
pleton. suggestion de- 
feated the very end 
that prompted it. A 
sportsman will take his 
licking, but don’t try 
to make fun of him or 
rubitin. That's dan-. 
gerous. And so it was 
positively proved in 
the case before us. The 
law was opened by the defeat of this bill. 

“For the first time in his life,” one 
biographer of Bonaparte has written, 
“Napoleon had met a sublime, popular 
patriotism—a passion before which diplo- 
macy, force, art and love of gain all lost 
their power.” And so we might say in the 
present instance: the intolerant attitude of 
the opposition had at last struck a something 
of sullen resistance on the part of the sports- 
men too sublime to be downed. 

No one knows what the temperance 
committee ever did with the bill in question. 
Just forgot it entirely, it is to be presumed. 
And I believe that statement is correct to 


Quail Shooting in Ohio 


the letter. But though 
nothing may have hap- 
pened in the committee, 
something did happen 
outside of it. And 
what happened was 
simply this—a renewal 
of the killing of the 
quail. 

Unlawful, you say. 
Sure it’s unlawful. But 
of late, law has lost 
much of its majesty 
anyhow. And that’s a 
pity too. But it’s just 
as much a fact none the 
less. And the law has 
only itself to blame— 
and the law-makers. 
If we would only see 
through things clearly 
before we legislate, 
then we might have a 
better chance to see 
them through. Yet in- 
stead of seeing through 
things first we go it 
blindly and_ blunder. 
That’s exactly what 
Sam Blythe’ meant 
when he wrote, “I was 
once fined for con- 
tempt of court, and 
I’ve been in contempt of it ever since.” 

One of the troubles of the law is that, 
besides poor laws, we have too many, and 
none are ever repealed. I'll take that back. 
A certain law was repealed last year in 
Kansas. But the law was a quarter of a 
century old and, like 80 per cent of all our 
laws, had outlived its usefulness. The law 
read that any one driving a horseless car- 
riage must stop at least a mile outside the 





“What is so rare as a day in June?” the poet exclaims. The 
answer is a day in the fall behind a brace of bird dogs 


city limits and telephone to the town that 
he was on his way in, so that all persons 
could get to their horses and prevent run- 
aways. That law was repealed. And its 
repeal stands as a national record. 

There are two kinds of law: moral and 
man-made. The former comes out of the 
Bible. If we lived more by the former, we 
should not need so much of the latter. 
And we have too much of it anyhow. Now 
the way the sportsmen of Ohio figure it is 
about this way. We have our national 
liquor law of 1918. Whatever else may be 
said of it, certainly it is national. Our 
“song-bird” quail law is local to Ohio. 





“Come on an’ get ’em, boss,” is what his pose is saying 


to his master 


Now there are many of us who would 
rather hunt quail than drink liquor. The 
national liquor law is being broken every 
day; so most of us feel we are not so vicious 
if we break the Ohio quail law, which is 
purely local. Left thus to figure it out for 
ourselves, we see the other fellow taking 
his little drink with apparent perfect im- 
punity; so we just go ahead and take our 
little hunt with about the same impunity, 
and certainly with as clear a conscience. 

The man who drinks for his recreation 
has, of course, one advantage over his 
brother who prefers to take his in quest of 
bob-white—the former is not so noisy. At 
least it is much quieter at the start. It 
may not end up so. Quail shooting will 
always have this disadvantage unless one 
shoots with a silencer. Perhaps we may 
come to that. 





I AM giving you the facts. I am telling 
you frankly how the sportsmen are 
thinking in Ohio today—telling you just 
as I know the situation, and I know it well. 
No one in our state knows it better. 

And I tell you this: there is a force to be 
reckoned with, for there are 400,000 sports- 
men as a minimum—a greater number than 
the total population of any city in the state 
except Cleveland. You can’t draw up a 
legal indictment against such a multitude. 
Lincoln said it could not be done, and it 
can’t. When you have one force as big as 
this drawn up against another, you are 
contending with an issue, not a crime. 

So, as I have intimated, we now have 
quail shooting again in Ohio. Still, it is not 
a satisfactory proposition, for many reasons. 
One is that it leads to such a pitiful waste 
of game. And nothing is so deplorable 
as waste of game. So think those of us who 
think correctly. 

The tenth day of last November I started 
out for ring-necked pheasants. It was the 
first day of the season. About eight o’clock 
in the morning, before the season was two 
hours old, I picked up six quail. They 
had not been shot over half an hour before 
at the very outside and had been left lying 
right where they fell, perhaps because who- 
ever killed them feared to carry them all day. 

The birds had not been hidden to be 
picked up later, as they were lying just as 
they had fallen, within a short distance of 
each other. They were easily in full view 
of any who might find them, for there had 
been a light snow (Continued on page 68) 
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Vy flock of home-made cork decoys has served me faithfully for four years 


Making Your Own Blacks 


Decoy-making is an art that the gunner of to-day knows little about 


HERE have been numerous articles 
written on tying your own flies, mak- 
ing or winding your own rods and re- 
stocking your ownrifles. I grant you 
that all of the above is mighty interesting 
work, and one can while away many a 
pleasant hour in the long winter evenings 
in pursuing one or the other. There is 
still another ‘“‘make-it-yourself’’ proposition 
which is well worth any one’s time and 
effort, and which will result in a finer bunch 
of black duck decoys than any that can be 
bought. 
Incidentally, inasmuch as black and gray 
mallards mingle freely and are not averse 


Fig. 1 


to the company of sprigs, the product will 
answer admirably for all three varieties of 
ducks. But as decoys for the first two species 
they are something just a little bit better 
than anything the decoy market affords, 
and the making of them is not a difficult 
undertaking. 

I got my idea after many seasons’ shoot- 
ing on the Patuxent River marshes in Mary- 
land, long famed as among the finest mal- 
lard marshes in the East. Here, until re- 
cent years, the decoys used were all artificial 
and all home-made. More recently a couple 
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of English call ducks have been added to the 
outfit, but the main set is still of the 
artificial variety. 

These decoys are made of burnt cork. 
They are attached to a flat piece of board, 
oval in shape, and are quite crude. in execu- 
tion. The backs are flat, and most of the 
heads are very poor imitations; but they 
get results. Onclose examination I marveled 








that ducks so wary and so cautious as a 
black or gray mallard would fall for such 
poor imitations, but they did—just fairly 
fell over themselves, so to speak. 





Finally I hit upon what I considered the 
solution, which was due to two things. 
Being made of burnt cork, they do not 
shine on the water as does a painted wooden 
decoy, and being flat-bottomed (made on a 


board) they ride the waves instead of rolling 
in them as does a round-bottomed wooden 
decoy. A live duck never shines on the 
water, and he never rolls on the waves— 
he rides them. 

With these points in mind and having 
some original ideas from many years’ ob- 
servations of marsh ducks, I started out to 
make a flock of black duck decoys that 
would be killers. I realized my fondest 
dreams in the decoys I produced. 

First, I procured ovals of one-inch white 
pine of the proper size and shape, as shown 
in Figure 1. These were made at a planing 
mill. The right kind of cork presented a 
problem, and I had some search to find it. 





Fig. 4 


The thick, solid cork was altogether too 
expensive. After some nosing around, 
found a brand of cork used in making re- 
frigerators, which comes in large blocks of 
varying thicknesses—two, three and four 
inches. It is used in insulating refrigeration 
work and consists of granular cork (large 
granules) compressed under heavy pressure 
into a compact mass. 

I selected the three-inch variety. One 
block would hold just four of the wooden 
ovals, which were securely cemented to it 
with waterproof glue, as in Figure 2, and 
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held by clamps over night. 
Next, these were sawed apart, 
and I had four forms in the 
rough, as in Figure 3. Five 
holes were then bored through 
the bottom and into the cork. 
They were filled with the 
waterproof glue and five long 
screws turned in. This made 
the union between cork and 
wood firmly secured. 

With a very sharp knife— 
a small butcher’s knife is just 
the thing—the cork was 
quickly relieved of its rough 
corners and worked smooth 
with a sharp rasp, when the 
form had the appearance of 
Figure 4 on the opposite page. 

Next, with the knife ground 
to razor sharpness, an hour’s work with 
it and the rasp carved the form into the 
shape of Figure 5, and the body of the duck 
was made. From a manufacturer of decoy 





ducks I secure wooden heads beautifully 
made and already doweled and drilled for 
the reception of the glass eyes, which also 


came with the heads. These heads were 
held over the gas stove, one at a time, until 
they took on just the right color. After 
the proper holes had been bored in the 
decoys for the dowel and _ thoroughly 
plastered with the glue, the heads were set. 

I have my own ideas about 
decoys, as previously stated. 
Now I brought one of those 
ideas into play. 

A mallard or black duck is 
a marsh duck—a _ puddle 
duck, if you please—and he 
comes into the marsh to 
feed, not to roost. All fac- 
tory-made decoys I have 
seen had heads pointing in 
one direction only—straight 
ahead. A hunter knows that 
the heads of feeding ducks are 
pointing every way, no two in 
the same direction. Accord- 
ingly, following old mother 
nature, the heads of my de- 
coys were set so that they 
would be looking toward all 
points of the compass. Quite 
natural, don’t you think 

For a finishing touch I 
poured gasoline over each 
stool and touched ’er off, 
standing by with an old coat 
and at the proper moment 
smothering the flames. After 
wiping off the smut, I had as pretty a black- 
duck decoy as one would wish to look at, 
the granular cork markings giving the de- 
sired feathery effect. And they won't shine 
on the water when they are wet. The eyes 
were set, the bills painted their natural 
color, and the base boards painted a dull 
black. Figure 6 shows the completed 
decoy. 

Then I put into effect another of my ideas. 
I led my ducks from different points. 
Most gunners attach the anchor string from 
the same point, the front. Now feeding 
ducks—puddle ducks, if you please, again— 
do not all head in the same direction, but 
twist and turn constantly, shifting their 
position. Accordingly I led my ducks from 
all points, as shown by Figure 7, with the 
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Fig. 6. Photo of a decoy after four years’ service 


result that, with their heads turned in all 
directions and leading from*‘all points, they 
have the appearance of a bunch of ducks 
feeding in the marsh. 

One thing more I secured by this lead ar- 
rangement which I had not even thought of 
and so, of course, had not figured on, but 
which tops off the whole. If there is any 
wind or any current, my decoys are in 
constant motion, swimming first one way 
and then another from side to side and 
looking for all the world like a flock of 
live ducks. 

I have shot over these blocks for four 
years now, and they are the mosé killing 
decoys I have ever seen. Scarcely a pass- 
ing bird passes them up; everything drops 
in. Those who have shot over them with 
me are enthusiastic and loud in their 
praise, and claim the only fault is in the 
ownership. 

Anybody with a little skill and ingenuity 
can make them, and what hunter is lacking 
in these particulars? I had a heap of fun 
making mine—twenty of them—and they 
served to pass away many a long winter 


The next issue will also contain stories or 
articles on your favorite sport by such authors 
as ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, RAYMOND J. ROARK, 
NASH BUCKINGHAM, JACK HAYES, DONALD 
HOoUGH, JOHN B. DEMILLE, GERARD FRUIN 
HUBBARD and ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


evening. Many a night I worked until 
long after midnight. Anticipation of what 
I was going to have in the completed 
product kept my interest at fever heat, 
and this anticipation was in no wise dis- 
appointed. 

When they were all finished, the ducking 
season was over. But I wanted to see how 
my birds looked on the water and how they 
would work, and just couldn’t wait a whole 
year to find out. So into the Lizzie they 
went, and I headed for the happy hunting 
grounds, 

“Hey! Who do you think you are? 
Don’t you know the season’s over?” was 
the greeting from my guide and boatman 
of years as he viewed the two bags of 
decoys that I was carrying. 


THE CAMBODIAN 
TIGER,” by CAPT. JOHN J. ATKINSON, 
will begin in the December issue. 

believe this to be one of the best big-game stories 

we have ever printed. It 1s exciting and enter- 
taining, and you will thrill as you share the ad- 
ventures of four United States Army officers 
hunting big game in Indo-China. 


I told him what I had done 
and what I wanted todo. The 
stools were piled into his 
boat, and we headed for our 
blind, the scene of many a 
happy day. As soon as we 
had put the decoys out we 
went into the blind and await- 
ed developments. Oh, how 
good they looked! 

Presently a bunch of four 
blacks winged their way over 
the marsb and spied the imi- 
tations. Wasting no time in 
preliminaries, they set their 
wings and dropped plumb 
into the middle of the bunch. 
My work was a success; the 
decoys were winners! I 
stood up in the blind and told 
those four ducks just what I would do to 
them the next fall if they dared attempt that 
again, but they didn’t wait to hear me. 

Just one thing more: you can’t throw 


Fig. 7 


these decoys around like you can the old 
wooden ones. Being made of granulated 
cork, a little care has to be given them in the 
handling, although they are far less liable 
to damage than one would suppose. 
stated, I have had mine four years. In that 
time I have had to cement on 
two tails—and that just 
recently—and many’s_ the 
time I have toted the bags 
containing them on my shoul- 
der for long distances. While 
We a little additional care is 
needed, it is more than com- 
pensated for by the additional 
efficaciousness. 

The art of making duck 
decoys by hand is one that 
is almost lost. Like many 
similar handicrafts, it has 
given way before the ma- 
chinery of the present day. 

In the old market shoot- 
ing days, every bay man 
could make his own decoys. 
Some, of course, were more 
efficient than others, and the 
decoys they turned out were 
certainly works of art. 

Today it is easier to buy 
the machine-made article, 
and the present generation is 
inclined to take things easy. 
Even in ducking centers, 
where hand-made decoys are used, they are 
crude indeed unless they have been pur- 
chased from one of the few remaining 
makers of the old school. 

On my last hunt an old bald eagle 
dropped in front of my blind and, grasping 
one of the decoys through the back with 
his powerful. talons, started off with it. 
Of course, I nailed him to save my decoy. 
This is no pipe dream; it’s the gospel truth. 
Because this is a most unusual occurrence 
I am sending to FIELD AND STREAM an affi- 
davit signed by the man who was with 
me, telling of the eagle that tried to make a 
meal of one of my cork decoys. I never 
had such an experience before. If they 
will fool a bald eagle, they will fool wild 
ducks, and they certainly do. 
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Zane Grey with his record yellow-fin tuna. This great fish was over 7 feet 


long and weighed 318 pounds. 


He was as game as any blue-fin tuna, and 


it took 31/2 hours to land him 


_ Cape 


N our way up the coast from 

Zihuatanejo, Mexico, we ran into 

a stiff nor’wester which carried 

us off our course many miles. The 
weather was much cooler than any we had 
encountered. Big green waves with white- 
coated tops made our schooner lunge and 
toss. Many of the ship’s company were 
seasick, and sight of the land of Lower 
California was, for this reason, doubly 
welcomed. 

Desert land with the dearly familiar 
cactus and greasewood, and the dry fra- 
grant air, seemed like home after the thou- 
sands of miles of travel to strange lands 
over vast strange seas. 

As we approached Cape San Lucas we 
sighted many schools of tuna, some fish 
of which were very large. A sailfish 
jumped for us, and offshore a short distance 
we saw two whales blowing. Again splen- 
did indications of good fishing ground! 
And again an almost land-locked bay, a 
calm wide expanse of green water! Steep- 
sloping beaches of white sand ran to the 
water’s edge. Back from the shore were 
isolated groups of palm trees. Many mar- 
ket fishing boats were in the bay, and one 
yacht from Los Angeles. 

Our first fishing day proved great claims 
for Cape San Lucas. Three fishing launches 
made a formidable aggregation for unsus- 
pecting fish, but we became a badly dis- 
organized fleet when they demonstrated 
their tactics. We were not prepared for 
the terrible onslaught of big tuna that was 
visited upon us. Many were hooked and 
lost. We could not judge size at first, but 
they seemed busters—in fact, they turned 
out to be first-class tackle-busters, ruining 
rods, leaders and lines, and stealing artificial 
baits. 

At the very beginning of the day, Z. G. 
lost three heavy tuna in succession. This 
convinced him that the 24-thread line he was 
using would be of no service here. He 
changed to a 39-thread line, and then broke 
his rod-socket and finally his chair. Every 
time I looked in his direction he was pulling 
for dear life on a fish. He brought in 
eight tuna, the largest of which were 218, 
180 and 150 pounds. He told us amazing 
tales of what he had seen and experienced, 
and judging from his bedraggled condition 
he was not yielding to exaggeration. 

From a small ill-equipped boat, which 
denied them the practically indispensable 
fishing chairs, Captain Mitchell and Romer 
were hooked to tuna at the same time, and 
fought them with antics both surprising 
and amusing. They would run the length 
of the boat, wheel and seesaw, duck under 
each other’s lines, become so entangled that 
disaster threatened, come out of their dif- 
ficulties grinning and panting, and then find 
themselves involved in new ones. 


APTAIN MITCHELL smashed his rod, 
but hung on and succeeded in getting 
his tuna. Romer was a joy to see. They 
went on their way, and I learned afterward 
they broke two more tackles but landed 
five tuna between them, all averaging 
around 140 pounds. 
My attention was attracted to a market- 
fishing boat near by. ran closer and 


watched the crew haul in tuna with a speed 
that left me gasping. Four men stood in 
the stern of the boat. Three were equipped 
with stiff bamboo rods, with three-foot 
wires substituting for lines and a good- 
sized hook apiece. The fourth man had 
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SAN LUCAS “: 


Adventures on the Pacific with Zane Grey 


a big gaff hook on a short rope. Above 
them was stationed still another man, who 
threw out handfuls of small fish from a bait 


X. 

The water beneath the boat was alive 
with tuna, stampeding in their efforts to 
get the minnows. Their frantic efforts made 
the water white with foam. A man on the 
rod, baiting his hook with one of the small 
fish, would reach out and apparently drop 
the bait into a tuna’s mouth; then he would 
set the hook with a yank and hang on. 
The man with the gaff would reach over, 
gaff the fish, and forthwith everybody 
would take to the gaff rope. 

Excitement ran high at such moments. 
The back of the boat would disappear in a 
deluge of water raised by the tuna in his 
struggle to get away. They made short 
work of catches, which were so many 
that the men had no time to rest—wonder- 
ful big tuna, running as large as 300 pounds! 
Many would escape after being gaffed— 
delectable meals for the hovering sharks. 

Great is the market demand on the supply 
of tuna, and I sometimes wonder if, con- 
trary to reports and evasions, they are not 
decreasing in abundance. Pondering on 
that very question, I went my way; but 
soon I gave preference to the distractions 
of the good old angling game. I fought 
tuna until I was exhausted. Strikes came 
readily. 

Fortunately, I had my heavy tackle with 
39-thread line. I lost several fish by having 
the hook pull out, but I did not break a line. 
I accounted for five tuna, none over 135 
pounds, though I had no lack of exercise 
and hard work with any of them. 

For a while during that day there was a 
strange launch at hand. I was too busy 
to take notice of what its anglers were 
doing, but I did observe that one of them 
was repeatedly breaking off fish and that 
while in my _ vicinity 
neither made catches. 


That evening, tWO piso cm 
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gentlemen from the other 
yacht in the bay called 
on us and showed con- 
siderable interest in the 
tuna we had_ taken. 
They told us they had 
been fishing for several 
days, had caught some 
small tuna, but had not 
been successful in stop- 
ping the large ones. Up- 
on learning they were 
using 24-thread line, we 
explained how impracti- 
cal we found it and how 
superior the 39-thread 
proved. 

I brought my tackle 
for examination. One of 
the men showed no par- 
ticular interest, but the 
other studied it very 
carefully. I think the 
latter respected it, for 
our catch of tuna had 
opened his eyes. 

The market fishermen 
were glad to take all the 
tuna we could catch, 
which in turn pleased us. 
To them our contribu- 
tions meant money with- 


out effort; to us, no waste of fish, no con- 
science pangs for catching large numbers of 
them. 

After the experience of this day, Z. G. 
insisted upon the heaviest tackle and 
thirty-nine line for all. It was necessary 
to make our own baits. The hooks of the 
baits we had purchased would not hold. 
A big tuna would twist them from the wood 
with one savage shake of his head. We 
tried out several baits. They were all fairly 
good, but the most successful one was a 
large hook concealed by white feathers 
and attached to a heavy wire leader. 

Our second day was no less interesting 
than the first. A westerly wind and choppy 
sea made uncomfortable fishing conditions, 
yet did not in any way lessen the appetites 
of the tuna. Smashing strikes were in- 
evitably in order. Those of us who still 
hung hope on our improved baits, dug up 
from our supplies, saw them sadly dis- 
figured and their worthlessness brutally 
demonstrated. 


5 paaereas mounted as the day ad- 
vanced. Romer lost several of his 
specially made baits before he finally 
hooked a tuna solidly. This one turned 
out to be the star performer of the day, 
and gave Romer the hardest fight of his 
experience. His comment, when we sug- 
gested that this fish was small compared 
to those yet due him, was, “I don’t care to 
tackle another of that size very soon, thank 
you. 

We were elated to find his tuna weighed 
184 pounds. Captain Mitchell and Z. G. 
brought in eight tuna that evening, the 
largest 171 pounds, and there were two 
very nice fish to my credit. 

We interviewed the market fishermen 
and got no end of information. They were 
engaged in three styles of fishing. Three 


A rooster fish, famous as a hard fighter and wonderful leaper 
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boats were busy at purse-seines, three were 
kept strictly to trolling, and six were 
given exclusively to the live-bait fishing. 
The purse-seine boats were earning, at this 
time, from twelve to sixteen hundred dollars 
per day. The trolling boats were making 
little short of that, and the men on the bait 
boats had averaged four hundred dollars 
per man per week for the past five months. 
It is an obvious conclusion that market 
fishing at Cape San Lucas is very profitable. 

The captain of the Cannery Schooner 
had been at this point, receiving fish, for 
the past eight years. He told us he saw 
no diminution in the number of yellow-fin 
tuna; that year after year they ran in great 
numbers, and thousands of tons were caught 
each year. It seems the market men prefer 
the smaller ones, but take all sizes, many 
weighing up to 300 pounds. Despite his 
assurance, I wondered if in a number of 
years to come an appreciable depletion of 
supply would not be evident. 

We wanted Romer to continue his tuna 
fishing with us, but on the morning after 
his 184-pound catch he was in no m 
for big-game sea fishing. He declared he 
needed a rest and thought he would try 
some shore and bay fishing. So he rigged 
up his little launch with suitable light 
tackle and started for a trip around the bay. 
He returned at night with a wild tale of 
adventure. He had several fights with large 
white sea-bass, and lost an easily sixty- 
pound yellowtail after a trying hour. 








The small fish he hooked became unantici- 
pated baits for larger ones. One incident of 
this kind turned into a long two-hour fight. 

Romer, describing it, said: 
“IT never thought I could catch that fish. 
I never knew rock bass grew so large, and 
fighting it on three-six tackle, I was sure at 
adisadvantage. My hands and fingers gave 
out, and I was almost dead, but I finally 
got him, a sixty-six pounder! What do you 
know about that? We nearly swamped the 
boat in a fight with a giant ray, but it got 
away. There were any 
numbers of big red 
al snappers. Never for a 
\\\ single moment during 
the whole day was there 
' ; alull in fishing. It sure 

| was great!’ 
1} Cape San Lucas was 
{ another pinnacle in fish- 
\| ing experience. Each 
place we visited seemed 
i the true Mecca; so we 
became confounded 
when trying to name 
the best of these fishing 
grounds. At the cape 
the sea teemed with life. 
Schools of porpoise visit- 
ed daily, black fish rolled 
on the surface, sharks— 
ae ag hammer- 
eads and leopards— 
were ever present, and 
enormous black and 
white rays startled us 
now and again by jump- 
ing clear and making 
complete turns in the air. 
Almost any time a whale 
could be seen blowing, 
while far to sea and 
everywhere around us 
were splashes of feeding 
tuna. 

Z. G. and Captain 
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Zane.Grey’s son, Romer Z., with a 
66-pound rock bass 


Mitchell were running a race for tuna 
honors, both size and number. I could not 
keep abreast of their boats while I was 
fishing, and therefore they had to review 
their adventures when we gathered on the 
Fisherman. They had successive red-letter 
days—one when they courted Lady Luck by 
taking several hundred-pound tuna early 
in the day, and then to avoid these baby 
weights had gone farther to sea where they 
found a school of big fellows that kept them 
as busy as they cared to be. 

The first of these Z.G. hooked. It took 
him three-quarters of an hour to bring 
the fish to gaff. It was a 174-pound beauty. 
Next, Captain Mitchell came in for a 
grueling fight of over two hours, which had 
its moments of threatening disaster but 
ended in victory over a — tuna of 184- 
pound weight. 

Z.G.’s second strike ollented the most 
wonderful run of the day. The tuna shot 
over the surface, showing above water most 
of the time, with twelve hundred feet of 
line out; and fast as they could chase him, 
they could not gain anything. For some 
mighty thrilling moments a hundred yards 
of line were above water, which is unusual, 
since tuna generally sound quickly when 
they are hooked. 


E settled down at last to a three-and-a- 
half-hour fight, at many moments pre- 
carious to the extreme for Z.G. and proving 
his species as game as any blue-fin tuna in 
the seven seas. It took Captain Mitchell 
and the boatmen together to lift him in the 
boat. He was over seven feet in length 
and weighed 318 pounds. This is the 
record for yellow-fin tuna. 
That same day was about the hardest I 
ever put in. Seven tuna fell to my rod, 


three of them just a few pounds short of two 


hundred. 

Late in the afternoon, when I was very 
spent and weary, I hooked an eighth tuna. 
He sounded to a great depth and stayed 
there. I could not budge him. I was 
about to give up when I felt something take 
him. A strange vibrativn came up the line, 
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Field and Stream 


acting almost like an electric shock on 
me; then at my line dragged an in- 
conceivably dead weight. I thought 
of an immense shark, but there was no 
accompanying movement, as is usual 
when a shark takes a fish. 


T was the strangest sensation—a 

dragging powerful weight, as if I 
were hooked to the bottom of an un- 
fathomed sea. Presently I felt a kind 
of mauling or rolling movement of my 
fish. The boatman took the line in his 
hand, but could not lift an inch. ‘‘Some- 
thing powerful heavy!” he declared. 
“‘Must be a thousand pounds!” 

We agreed on the advantage of our 
strange opponent for a while, and then 
commenced a struggle to make him 
yield a little. It was strenuous labor. 
After a time we lifted a few inches, and 
with the slowest of progress continued 
to work up the line. In half an hour 
we felt hopeful of results and antici- 
pated hauling the imposter to view. 
Patiently we worked, and although 
greatly excited we were exceedingly 
careful. 

Then suddenly the great weight was 
released. Only the tuna was on, and 
he inactive. We pulled him up, a 175- 
pound fish, stone-dead! Not a move- 
ment of any kind! He was scarred. 
Around his body was a _ continuous 
circular welt which looked like the 
binding mark of a rope. The skin was 
broken in small places. He had been in 
the clutches of an octopus. There was 
no doubt of it. I remembered the 
story of the Florida boatman who had 
a terrible fight with an octopus which 
had attached itself to his boat. He managed 
to get free, after an uncanny experience, 
only by cutting off the tentacles with an axe. 

What a trying but incomparable day 
for me! 

That night there was great excitement 
in the bay among the market 
fishing boats, and alsoon the 
Fisherman, over the catch of a 
wonderful black Marlin 
swordfish. A man aboard 
one of the market fishing 
boats, while trolling for tuna 
with a white rag as bait, 
hooked the swordfish and 
landed him. 

We called to see this excep- 
tional catch, a gigantic speci- 
men over twelve feet in 
length and of an estimated 
weight of over 600 pounds. 
The market fishermen re- 
ported seeing seven others 
during the day, and thereby 
ruined our peace of mind. 
We immediately developed 
Marlin swordfish fever, and 
the next few days I spent 
trolling the ocean with teasers 
out for Marlin. I was not 
very successful, but managed 
to raise a few, one of them a 
whale of a black fellow that 
followed the teasers for a long 
time but refused the various 
baits I offered. 

I finally had the fortune to 
take a Marlin of 170 pounds, 
the only one caught during 
our trip. They were all curi- 
ous about the teasers and 
baits, but for some reason 
did not care to bite. Perhaps 
at the time in that latitude 
it was off season for Marlin 
strikes. They are very 
finicky. Often when they 
first appear at Catalina, in 
late summer, they take their 
own sweet time before per- 





mitting a bait to tempt them to strike it. 

Discouraged by the Marlins’ antics, we 
returned to tuna fishing. I reached the 
point where, from sheer exhaustion, I 
would have to refuse to puc a bait in the 
water. A bait of any kind—feathers, plug, 
rag baby or cut bait—was hungrily de- 
voured 

I watched a double-header fight in which 
Z.G. and Captain Mitchell were engaged 
over an hour. It was a case of changing 
seats and carefully untangling lines and 
rods while the fight waged its hottest. 
Wonderful to relate, they landed both 
tuna. On their next double-header, which 
occurred very soon, Captain Mitchel broke 
his rod off at the butt. Nothing daunted, 
this gentleman went after the tuna by the 
hand-line method, and while Z.G. worked 
laboriously at his rod Captain Mitchell 
climbed back and forth over the boat, haul- 
ing on the tuna, going it hand over hand, 
at what seemed an endless task but came to 
successful termination. 

Again they saved both tuna. This proved 
that I was not the only angler in the party 
who fell heir to the epithet “lucky.” 

On the heels of this incident Z.G. hooked 
a powerful tuna and fought him for two 
hours. It is impossible to relate all that 
happened in the boat during the day. Space 
will not permit it. But evening saw two 
tired, spent anglers returning with eleven 
tuna, seven for Z.G. and four for Captain 
Mitchell. Z.G.’s largest weighed 215 pounds. 
The others ran between 198 and 170 pounds. 
Captain Mitchell’s ran 202, 175, 165, 


145. 


HIS closed the greatest fishing I had 
ever witnessed. They had achieved 

the greatest catch of tuna ever recorded. 
Our visiting anglers from Los Angeles 
called on us this evening to say good-by, for 
they were homeward bound. They con- 
gratulated us on our methods, and admitted 
that of the one (Continued on page 92) 


Catching a 184-pound tuna is a wonderful per- 


formance for a youngster 
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A king of the deep was the lake trout that took Second Prize 
in the 1926 National Fishing Contest 


HE lake trout is a solemn, mysteri- 

ous fish. He loves deep water, com- 

ing to the surface only for brief 

intervals during the spring and fall. 
Lake trout may be taken with a fly for a 
short period just after the ice has gone out 
in the spring. He also feeds near the surface 
just before spawning in the fall. 

From a commercial standpoint the lake 
trout is rivaled in importance only by the 
whitefish among the fresh-water fishes. Tons 
of them are caught in nets in the waters of 


the Great Lakes each year. There the 
largest specimens are taken. Jordan and 
Evermann, in American Food and Game 


Fishes, say, concerning the lake trout: 
“It is the largest of all the charrs, reaching 
a length of several feet and a weight of 60 
to 125 pounds. The average weight prob- 
ably does not exceed 15 or 20 pounds. In the 
Great Lakes it is exceeded in weight only 
by the lake sturgeon.” 

Undoubtedly these super lake trout are 
taken only in the Great Lakes proper, and 
by net fishing. Most of the lake trout caught 
by anglers come from the smaller inland 
lakes in the Great Lakes region and north, 
in the various Canadian provinces. The 
average size of fish caught by trolling or 
still-fishing methods is about fifteen pounds, 
and in many cases much smaller trout are 
taken. Lake trout which win FIELD AND 
STREAM prizes each year generally run some- 
where over thirty pounds. Presumably 
there are bigger fish in the sea than are 
caught, but for some unknown reason these 
extra large specimens are never hooked 
into by anglers. 

The lake trout is not a spectacular fish. 
When he feels the barb of the hook, his 
first impulse is to bore for the depths. 
Seldom does he move in a fast or spirited 
manner. It is usually a slow, relentless 
grind, and the amount of fight he gives you 
is entirely relative to his size. It would be 
interesting to hook one of these super lake 
trout mentioned by Jordan and Evermann, 
a fish weighing from 60 to 125 pounds, 
Doubtless he could be killed eventually, but 
the condition of the angler at the end of the 
battle would be a matter of conjecture. A 
fish of this size would require more line 
than is employed in the ordinary lake-trout 
fishing rig, and the services of a competent 
boatman would be required to follow the 
dictates of the tugging, pulling fish. 


PERHAPS the favorite method of taking 
the lake trout is by trolling with either a 
single hook or a gang rig with a large minnow, 
such as a shiner, chub or young sucker. The 
hook and lure are placed on a leader from 
three to six feet in length. This leader 
is attached to the main trolling line so that 
when the heavy sinker, which is used at the 
end of the line, rides along the bottom, the 
bait travels a foot or two off the bed. 
Usually a large bright spoon, called an 
attractor, is placed on the leader a foot or 
two ahead of the bait. The trout sees the 
bright, glittering object moving through the 
water. He heads for it, but invariably he 
senses that the minnow is the real lure and 
Strikes at that. In a great many instances, 





however, large lake trout are caught by 
using an ordinary artificial trolling spoon, 
as was the case in the trout of this story. 
Oftentimes lake trout fishermen employ a 
braided or single strand copper line instead 
of the regular silk or linen trolling line. The 
advantage of this metallic line is that it 
sinks of its own weight and the heavy 
lead sinker is thus dispensed with. In using 
such a line, however, it is necessary to em- 
ploy a large, openwork, single-action trolling 
reel of special design, or a surf-casting or 


Mrs. Graham holding up 36 pounds 
and 9 ounces of lake trout 


other large salt-water reel which has a line 
capacity of several hundred yards. 

One of the advantages of lake-trout fish- 
ing is that these deep-water fish may be 
caught during the season when other game 
fish, such as brook and rainbow trout and 
bass, are not particularly active. That 
is, during the hot months of July and 
August. Though this great deep-water charr 
is not an active, spectacular fish, it cer- 
tainly affords sport to a great number of 
anglers who fish Northern lakes; and in 
addition there are few more delicious food 
fishes found either in salt or fresh water. 
A large steak cut through the mid section of 
a 15- or 20-pound fish and broiled to an 
appetizing brown color, smeared with 
butter and served with a slice of lemon, is 
incentive enough to create in the angler a 
desire to return to the lake-trout country 


again. : . 
From the foregoing statement concerning 


the fighting qualities of this fish, one might 
be led to believe that the capture of a lake 
trout is unattended by any particular 
thrills or the need of angling skill. While 
this may apply to fish weighing from six or 
eight to fifteen pounds, it certainly is not 
true in the case of a fish weighing as much 
as did Mr. L. W. Graham’s. That this 
splendid trophy, before finally being landed, 
caused the angler many an anxious moment 
is apparent from the following story of the 
capture. 

Mr. Graham's lake trout, which took 
second prize in the 1926 FIELD AND STREAM 


National Fishing Contest, weighed 36 
pounds 9 ounces. Its length was 45% 


inches and its gi:th 26 inches. The rod 
used was a Bristol steel, 514 feet in length, 
and the reel a Gulf surf casting. A copper 
wire line was employed, and the lure was a 
Gibbs Stewart spoon, No. 5. This great 
trout was taken in Red Deer Lake in the 
vicinity of Farlane, Ontario, Canada, on 
August 29, 1926. 


CAPTURING A KING OF THE 
DEEP 


By L. W. Graham 


AM more fortunate, perhaps, than the 

average angler because within a matter 
of one hundred miles or so I can reach four 
excellent fishing lakes. They are Cache, 
Star, Kid and Red Deer Lakes. This last 
body of water is noted for its lake-trout 
fishing, and on its shores our camp is located. 

One of those fair, inviting week-ends 
which anglers dream about rolled around, 
and we could not resist the impulse to be 
off to our camp. We arrived about four 
o’clock in the afternoon and had time 
enough left to tune up the outboard motor, 
throw some tackle in the boat and make 
a short run to one of our favorite spots on 
the lake. Lady Fortune favored us, and 
we came away with a nice lake trout which 
furnished our first meal in camp. 

The evening was divided between retro- 
spect, in which we discussed other days, 
and preparation for the morrow. Rods 
and tackle were carefully gone over. While 
we had every reason to suppose that some 
success would come our way, we did not 
even dream of the great lake trout which 
was to reward our efforts. 

The morning dawned bright and still, 
and we got an early start. Our hopes were 
high. The first two hours brought no re- 
sults. Our expericnce in summer fishing 
has shown us that, at least in our locality, 
trout bit much better between 10:00 A.M. 
and noon, and again between 3:30 and 
5:30 in the afternoon, than at any other 
time of day. So we had no cause to be dis- 
couraged. If there were any early birds 
out looking for a scrap, we were quite willing 
to accommodate them. 

After my wife had trolled for about an 
hour with no luck, I suggested that she 
let out more line, as she was then using 
only 200 feet. The suggestion, however, 
was promptly rejected. She did not relish 
the idea of reeling in from 300 to 400 feet 
of line with a kick- (Continued on page 93) 
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“More Game” Pulletin of the eA merican 


DUCKS CAN’T LIVE ON LAWS 


T is a general failing of our modern 
civilization that we attempt to improve 
the world by passing laws, and this 
peculiar practice is being applied with 
both barrels to the problem of maintaining 
a supply of wild game, says George D. 
Hamilton, veteran sportsman and student 
of aquatic life, of Detroit Lakes, Minne- 
sota, in September American Game. At 
times we forget that laws are purely regula- 
tory, and that before you can regulate any- 
thing you must first have it. It is obvious 
that by trying to obtain more and better 
duck shooting entirely by regulating our 
sport, we shall, inevitably, arrive at a point 
where there will be nothing to regulate and 
our house of cards will fall—the laws will be 
empty things. 

The crying need in preserving the sport 
of wildfowling just now is not “more laws” 
but “more ducks.” Since ducks cannot 
live on laws, we must find 
something on which they 
can and will live—not 
only live but flourish and 
propagate. 

All too many hunters 
think of ducks as coming 
out of some mysterious 
machine in the vague 
reaches of the North, and 
as feeding during their 
migrations on nothing but 
water. Therefore, all that 
is necessary to insure a 
continuous flight is to 
regulate the killing. 

But the decrease in the 
number of our ducks and, 
what is just as important, 
the still greater lack of 
ducks where we _ want 
them, are due to lack of 
feed and cover—a funda- 
mental and primary mat- 
ter which regulates the 
number and distribution 
of human beings as well 
as ducks. I believe that 
the decrease in wild ducks 
in America is somewhat 
exaggerated for the reason 
that many hunters, since they do not see the 
ducks, take it for granted they are gone. 
And they are, so far as the hunter in 
question is concerned. 

But ducks can adapt themselves to chang- 
ing conditions, and more and more every 
year, as lack of feed en route is increasingly 
felt during the migration, they congregate 
in the far North and then, taking advantage 
of favorable air currents, mount high into 
the air and go south, in a manner of speak- 
ing, over night. If we are to have more 
ducks and if we are to persuade the ducks 
to tarry along the way instead of making 
these “forced marches,” there must be 
adequate compensation for the constant loss 
of natural feeding and breeding places 
through the advance of civilization. 

With the excellent and necessary regu- 
lative laws now in effect, there is no real 
reason—and this is not a guess, but is 
based on many years of intensive study of 
duck foods and duck flights—why we can- 
not bring back the wonderful shooting of 
a few decades ago and insure just as good 
shooting for those who come after us, by 
intelligent attention to the other phase— 
the supply. 

There is nothing mystical nor mysterious 
about duck feeding grounds. One or all 


of the aquatic plants which form their bill 
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of fare will grow in almost every body of 
water, and it is this food that not only 
makes possible a general increase in ducks 
but which brings them to your lake. The 
flight of ducks is determined by food and 
by nothing else. They will travel hundreds 
of miles for food, because it is just as easy 
for them to travel a hundred miles as it is 
for you to go down-town to work in the 


morning. And they soon learn where to 
find it. 
Therefore, the corner-stone of wildfow] 


conservation methods in the future must 
be the maintenance of ample habitat. The 
birds must have refuges in their nesting, 
migratory and wintering areas, in which an 
abundance of suitable food is available. 





Indians harvesting wild rice on a duck lake in Minnesota 


BUFFALO FOR SALE 


te twenty years the number of American 
bison in the world has increased from 
about 2,000 to nearly 20,000. The largest 
herd under control is in Canada—the 
Wainwright herd—the surplus of which is 
being used to build up the only wild herd 
in existence on free range, which is being 
fostered by the Canadian government in 
the Peace River country. 

The Yellowstone Park herd in this coun- 
try now numbers 850, and its rapid increase 
has made it necessary to dispose of the sur- 
plus. Application for animals should be 
made to the Director of the National Park 
Service, Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Any person receiving a buffalo will have 
to pay in advance the cost of capturing, 
crating and transporting it from the buffalo 
farm to Gardiner, Montana, the nearest 
shipping point, which amounts to approxi- 

mately $70. To this must be added the 
express charges when received. The ship- 
ping weight of a single buffalo will vary 
from 1,200 to 2,500 pounds, depending upon 
its age, but 2,000 pounds may be considered 
as average weight. Applicants for buffalo 
should state the purpose for which they are 
desired, the facilities available for their care, 


and the age and sex of animal preferred, 

It is preferred to furnish bull buffalo, 
but cows will be supplied those intending 
to establish a herd. 


The Department also wishes to sell about 
200 surplus buffalo steers. These animals 
may be handled as cattle for their meat 
and hides. The price charged for buffalo 
steers is $75 per animal, f. o. b. Gardiner, 
Montana, this amount covering the trans- 
portation charges and the cost of the animal 
itself. It should be understood that when 
the animal is desired for the meat, head 
and hide, it must be killed at the park. 
Correspondence in regard to these animals 
should be had directly with the Superin- 
tendent, Yellowstone National Park, Yel- 
lowstone Park, Wyoming. 

Shipments of buffalo will be made in late 
September, October and early November. 
The Department stresses the point that 
these buffalo, originally wild animals, living 

for years in practically a 
natural state, cannot in 
any sense be considered 
as suitable for pets. 


MAKING TROUT 
POOLS WITH 
DYNAMITE 


NCREASED stream 

trout fishing can be 
produced not only by 
adding to the number of 
fish and fish food, but also 
by adding more pools, pro- 
vided there is sufficient 
volume of water at the 
right temperature. Years 
ago a prominent fishing 
club made additional trout 
water by artificially mean- 
dering its stream in order 
to add to the length of 
its fishing waters. 

Clubs and individuals 
owning sections of streams 
that produce few fish on 
account of shallow water 
have frequently resorted 
to the expedient of putting 
in small timber crib dams 
to create artificial pools. While generally 
successful in making the water more pro- 
ductive of large fish, this practice is ex- 
pensive. 

Recently one of the officers of this Asso- 
ciation tried the experiment of blasting out 
pools in shallow stretches of a trout stream. 
As the plan met with considerable success 
at a very modest expenditure, some addi- 
tional information is given here for the 
benefit of the general public. 

In small streams, suitable pools can be 
created at an expense of two or three dol- 
lars each. In order to avoid the expense 
of an electric battery, the so-called 

“straight” dynamite was used, which has 
the power of propagating; that is, a fuse 
only has to be used on one dynamite car- 
tridge, and if the others are placed under 
water or in wet ground not over twenty 
inches or two feet apart, all will be exploded 
by the detonation of the cartridge to which 
the fuse is attached. 

The holes can be made in the bed of the 
stream with a crowbar for placing the sticks 
of dynamite, provided there is not a current 
which will fill the hole with gravel when 
the crowbar is withdrawn and before the 
dynamite can be inserted. To overcome 
this difficulty, a blacksmith can easily make 
a suitable tool from a couple of pieces of 
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1-inch and 14-inch wrought-iron pipe. For 
this kind of work the 1!4-inch pipe is cut off 
in a 4-foot length to form an outer shell 
for the inch pipe, which is cut a little 
longer. The smaller pipe is heated and 
drawn to a solid point at the lower end, 
and provided at the upper end with a tee, 
into which are screwed at right angles two 
short pieces of pipe to serve as a handle. 

With such a tool the operation of placing 
the dynamite consists in “chugging” the 
two pieces of pipe, one inside the other, 
down between the gravel and boulders in 
the stream bed, then withdrawing the inner 
pipe and pushing the dynamite with a stick 
down inside the larger pipe, after which the 
pipe is withdrawn, leaving the dynamite at 
the bottom of the hole. For small pools up 
to two or three feet in depth, one row of 
dynamite sticks in the center, placed at a 
depth of twenty inches or two feet, is suffi- 
cient. For deeper pools, the depth of the 
holes is increased, and one or more addi- 
tional sticks of dynamite is added in each 
hole. 

Waterproof fuse must of course be used, 
and the detonator must also be water- 
proofed. One of the simple ways of keep- 
ing the detonator dry is by plastering with 
common yellow kitchen soap after the de- 
tonator with fuse has been imbedded in the 
dynamite cartridge. Care, of course, should 
be taken to drive out any trout which may 
be lying in the section to be blasted, but 
as a general rule the work of placing the 
cartridges will accomplish this result. The 
explosion will not kill fish at any distance 
off. The effect is entirely local. 


WINTER CARE OF QUAIL 


NE of the best examples of what winter 

care of quail will do to maintain a 
good supply of these birds is furnished by 
the Brookhaven Game Protective Associa- 
tion of Long Island, New York. Secretary 
Jerome V. Jerome of the Association says 
of their method: 

“Cover—and an abundance of food— 
are in our estimation essential at all times. 
We are fortunate in having good cover near 
open grounds, where various kinds of seed 
are grown. We now have on hand, in barns, 
hundreds of sheaves of rye and wheat. 
These sheaves late in the fall we tie to 
trees a foot or so from the ground with the 
heads down, the stems forming a sort of 
overhang which tends to protect the grain. 
This is always done where the cover is good. 

“Later on, when snow covers everything, 
we clear the snow away in brier patches 
and the likes that the birds can get to the 
ground, and scatter chaff and various seed. 
We never feed in the same spot twice, but 
knowing where the coveys are located we 
feed in that particular neighborhood. Years 
back we built hatches, as we call them, by 
cutting down small pines and making a 
sort of lean-to and then scattering feed 
inside of that, but it seems that this brought 
vermin, rabbits, etc., to the spot and the 
quail kept away. 

“We have always accepted the theory 
that quail must get the ground to pick up 
sand and gravel to be in the best cium 
tion, and have worked along these lines. 
We also believe that the greater variety of 
food the better it will be for the birds. We 
have many natural foods that the quail can 
obtain all winter, such as the acorn, dwarf 
sumac and others, while we plant millet, 
rye, buckwheat, sorghum, cow-peas and 
clover. Of the larger grains we cut about 
two-thirds for the winter feed and leave the 
rest for feed and cover. Quail do not stray 


far from such a spot which furnishes them 
both food and cover. 

“We do not lose the quail due to cold, 
but vermin always take a heavy toll during 
that time. Foxes, cats, cur dogs, weasels 
and hawks are the principal offenders here. 
One of the game wardens killed sixty-eight 
cats on our grounds last year.” 


OPENING SHOOTING TO THE 
PUBLIC 


EGISLATION in both North and South 
Dakota in the last legislative sessions 
encouraging public hunting grounds prob- 
ably reflects the public opinion in those 
states. 

In South Dakota the new game depart- 
ment officials announce that one of their 
first official acts will be to purchase duck 
passes owned by private individuals and 
clubs and to throw them open to the public, 
in the exercise of the state’s right of eminent 
domain. 

In North Dakota a law was passed 
repealing the posting law and amending 
the trespass act to provide that no criminal 
prosecution can be had for trespass, and 
recovery for actual damage only can be 
made for any trespass. This will open 
all duck passes and marshes of the state to 
the public except so far as the ordinary 
trespass laws will prevent. 

In both states there has been a growing 
sentiment against the control of all the 
best waterfowl shooting by non-residents 
of the state, which has been accomplished 
by lease or ownership. 

The new North Dakota law also forbids 
any person to be appointed or to act as a 
game warden for the purpose of guarding 
hunting property against trespassers. 


CROOKED FUR DEALS 
UNCOVERED 


| ecco ssc game wardens and Wisconsin 
conservation wardens have recently un- 
covered illegal fur traffic resulting in con- 
victions and substantial fines. 

The contraband fur discovered was worth 
some $20,000. F. Swerdlow of Marinette, 
Wisconsin, paid $200 fine for selling 445 
beaver and otter pelts illegally. One Abra- 
hams of Green Bay paid $300 for buying 
contraband furs. Aldage Murrey of 
Spaulding, Michigan, and H. Maurence 
of Calumet, Michigan, who were involved 
in the same deal, paid fines and costs of 
$42.50 and $75 respectively. 


Another fur case involved five beaver 
sales made by a party in Winnipeg, Canada. 
Wardens by accident located the seller in 
Milwaukee, who implicated others in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, as a result of which 
$300 in fines have been paid, with a number 
more defendants to be brought into court 
in Minnesota. 

By keeping his ears open the same warden 
picked up a fur case in Chicago which 
netted $2,000 worth of contraband furs 
and a $100 fine. 

The Federal warden concerned in these 
cases was K. F. Roahen of Peoria, Illinois, 
who received co-operation of the state 
officials of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan 
and Illinois. 


PLANTING IMPROVED 
SHOOTING 


“THE Buttonwillow Duck Club, in Kern 

County, California, has expended over 
$1,000 each season for a couple of years in 
planting available territory with wild grass 
seed 


s. 

“As a result of this planting this club 
enjoyed the best shooting of any club in 
the valley last season, and every indication 
is that good results will be obtained this 
year,”’ says Leo K. Wilson in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

According to the reports from that club, 
water areas were maintained on the prop- 
erty throughout the year in order to afford 
nesting spots for the local waterfowl. This 
setting aside of ponds has been carried on 
since the organization of the club, and each 
season shows an increase in the number of 
nesting birds. This summer, for the first 
time, a large number of sprig nested on the 
club, in addition to many teal, and these 
ducks do not leave the grounds to any very 
great extent. 

The duck food planted consisted chiefly of 
Wapato potatoes, duck millet, domestic rice 
and musk grass. The musk grass makes a 
thick growth over the bottom of the ponds, 
affording a good feed late in the season, 
when other feed has entirely disappeared. 

The activity of this organization in provid- 
ing natural conditions for birds is one which 
may well be copied by other clubs, a ma- 
jority of which are willing to reap the har- 
vest of birds which are cared for during the 
larger part of year on some other property. 

A great many shooting clubs do nothing 
toward helping in the conservation of breed- 
ing stock or to prepare loafing grounds for 
the birds during the open season. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME  } —————--------— $3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to 
renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription please men- 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N selecting the topics for my periodic 
dissertations, other than to comment 
upon the latest developments in gun- 
nery and an occasional new idea, I 
endeavor to confine my observations to 
those subjects which appear to be to the in- 
terest of the greatest number of our readers. 

One of the commonest questions asked by 
my correspondents is whether they will be 
best served by a double barrel gun or a 
repeater, all of which has been thrashed 
out in the pages of this and other periodicals 
time and again; but we must not forget that 
our army of sportsmen is being constantly 
augmented by the addition of fresh recruits, 
to whom it is all a new thing. 

I realize that I am treading upon very 
dangerous ground to touch 
upon in print with the 
eyes of many advertisers 
and a host of enthusiasts 
upon me, but I shall en- 
deavor to treat my sub- 
ject entirely dispassionate- 
ly, considering the good 
points of both types with 
all fairness rather than the 
short-comings of either. 

There is no royal road 
to success, except that it 
may be in the consistent 
use and practice with one 
type to the exclusion of 
the other after due con- 
sideration has been given 
to the conditions under 
which it will be used most 
of the time, for both 
types have advantages to 
offer in their favor which 
the other lacks. 

To the tyro the ad- 
vantage of an arm offering 
many shots at one load- 
ing is a big attraction and 
is often considered all 
important, whereas for many forms of 
shooting it offers little if any advantage 
and, particularly to the beginner, may 
prove to be detrimental to the best results. 

Take, for instance, upland shooting in 
the Eastern States, where most of our shots 
are at woodcock, grouse and rabbits in thick 
cover. There is hardly ever the chance 
for more than two shells to be used to ad- 
vantage, even to the experienced wingshot, 
and the knowledge that he has more avail- 
able is liable to work to the disadvantage 
of the beginner through the temptation to 
risk a shot, and shoot hastily. 

Furthermore, it takes time and a lot of 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun 
information—both the good qualities and 
the defects of modern firearms and ammu- 
nition. Questions will be answered only 

ied by a st d addressed 














practice to learn to use a repeater skilfully, 
and the man who has acquired sufficient 
accuracy and speed to get in more than two 
telling shots at a rise on upland game does 
not need more, while the fellow who has 
not the skill cannot accomplish it. 

On the other hand, opposing the admitted 
advantage of more than two shots for the 
sake of argument, is the unquestioned ad- 
vantage in the all-around double gun of 
selective boring. The usual game gun (the 


type I recommend) is improved cylinder in 
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a pump counts—when the ducks come buzzing in 


the right barrel and modified or full choke 
in the left. The shooter is then equally 
well prepared to reach out and take a 
long shot, such as we experience once or 
twice at least in almost every day afield, 
or for the snap at the shortest range, where 
we must shoot like a flash and depend upon 
a certain amount of luck and a more gener- 
ous distribution of shot. 

With the repeater, due to its single barrel, 
one must be satisfied with a modified choke 
as a compromise, which is not the best in 
most instances, or, if he adopts a full choke 
or cylinder barrel, be handicapped on either 
his long shots or his short ones, according 


to which he has selected for all around use. 

These two points are to me the only 
really important ones in the controversy— 
either many shots or selective boring, and 
the advantage in the double is the dis- 
advantage in the repeater, and vice versa. 

The repeating gun champion will advance 
the argument in favor of the single sighting 
plane; in fact, many excellent shots of my 
acquaintance insist they cannot shoot as 
well over the broad muzzle of the double 
barrel gun. There is something in it, no 
doubt, so far as they are concerned, but the 
point is after all over-stressed. As good 
scores have certainly been made with a 
double on game, live pigeons and clay tar- 
gets as have ever been made withasingle 
barrel or repeater. 

There is another thing often overlooked. 
Many a user of the repeater today began 
with a double and has gained much in 

experience which has add- 
ed to his skill in the 
course of time, and he is 
inclined to attribute the 
improvement to the use of 
the repeater, whereas if 
the opposite had been the 
case the result would have 
been the same. 


I WILL cite my own case. 
I began with double 
barrel guns, did my first 
trapshooting with them, 
then I took to it seriously, 
investing in a Winchester 
and, of course, with prac- 
tice improved and quite 
naturally attributed it 
partly to the advantage of 
the narrower and longer 
sighting plane. Then the 
war came along and in- 
terrupted my _ shooting 
for pleasure, and after it 
for some years I did no 
oy shooting, though 

got more general shoot- 
ing than ever before, 
using my double guns. Today I find that 
using the double I can make a better score 
on clays than I could when ten or fifteen 
years younger with the repeater. It is not 
in the gun, but in the consistent use of one 
type, combined with a better knowledge of 
my requirements, consequently better fit- 
ting weapons and more experience. 

We are considering more particularly 
game guns, and no really good wing shot 
ever notices his muzzle anyway. He is 
looking at his mark. At the moment of 
pressing the trigger he will tell you that he 
would not be conscious of sight or absence 
of it. If he were, he would be a poky shot. 
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MILWAUKEE WIS 
THE SUPER ELTO SPEEDSTER CAME TODAY WE TRIED IT OUT OB 


BABY STEPPER AND MADE TWENTY FIVE MILES aN HOUR ALSO TESTED 
NEW PAMILY SPEED BOAT AND GOT OVER TWENTY MILES ON A 


OUR 


os OUR 
HULL PLANNED FOR MORE CONSERVATIVE SPEED THE SPEEDSTER 


CERTAINLY LIVES UP TO THE ELTO REPUTATION FOR STARTING AND 


SMOOTH RUNNING 
THOMPSON BROS BOA? MPG CO. 


MILES AN HOUR on the Thompson Baby Step- 
per.*‘Also tested on our new family speed boat and 
got over twenty miles”, says this important build- 


er. A photograph of the S ivi i i 
ae p peedster driving this hull is 
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HE Sturgeon Bay 
Boat Works are “‘ful- 
ly satisfied that the 


Speedster is the fastest B 
class motor.” Photo shows 
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MILWAUKEE WIS 
TRIED OUT SEW SUPER ELTO SPEEDS®ER TODAY MADE OVER T¥ENTY 
#IVB MILES PER HOUR ON OUR SCOW TYPE HYDROPLANE AFTER * —. 
CONCLUSIVE TESTS AND COMPARISONS ARE FULLY SATISFIED THAT 









THE SPEEDSTER IS THE FASTEST B CLASS MOTOR ALL TESTS WERE 
RUS WITH MUFFLER ON MOTOR RAN WITH EQUAL SUCCESS ON OUR 
TWELVE SIXTEEN AND EIGHTEEN FOOT STOCK MODELS CONGRATULATE 
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STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS 
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—not only a high speed motor but a high duty motor. 
Abusive tests have proved its capacity to maintain peak 
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EVINRUDE 





NEW WORLD'S 


World’s Fastest Official Time in Competition: 


August 19th—28.32 M.P.H. at Newport, R.I., Regatta 
Sept. 11th—28.94 M.P.H. at Baltimore, Md., Regatta 


ORE Evinrude victories—and so decisive me i that 
the whole boating world knows it has witn the biggest 
series of official victories in the history of outboard motors. 



























Within only eleven weeks, Evinrudes have won in seven of 
America’s most important official, sanctioned racing events—set- 
ting a new world’s time trial record of 30.516 miles per hour at 
Detroit and breaking its own world’s record in Class C competi- 
tion with 28.94 miles per hour at Baltimore. The facts: 


Winner Both Class C and Free-For-All, Pacific Northwest 
Speed Boat Regatta, Seattle, July 5th. Set new Pacific Coast 
Championship record of 27.9 miles per hour. 


Winner Pacific Coast Class B Championship, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., August 9 to 13. 

Sets New World’s Record in Class C Competition, Newport 
Regatta, August 19, with 28.32 miles per hour over four mile 
course. Evinrude Speeditwins also took second and third. 


Sets New World’s Record in Speed Time Trials, Detroit Re- 
gatta, September 6th with speed of 30.516 miles per hour. 


Wins Lorimer Trophy, Oakland, Cal., Sept. 9, 1927. Evinrude 
Speeditwins first, second and third in field of 20 entries. Winning 
time 9:53 minutes on 414 mile triangular course with twelve turns. 


Julie Cute Craft, driven by Kirk Ames, 
shattered world’s record in competition 
at Newport Regatta, powered with Evin- 
rude Speeditwin. Time 28.32 M. P. H. 
on four mile course. This record again 
lowered by another Evinrude at Baltimore 
—see second telegram, this page. Po, 
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SETS TWO 
RECORDS/ 


World’s Fastest Official Speed Trial Time: 


September 6th — 30.516 M.P.H. 
at Detroit, Michigan, Regatta 
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Lowers Own World’s Record of 28.32 miles per hour, made at New- 
rt on August roth by establishing a new record of 28.94 miles per 
~~ in Class C Race at Baltimore, September 11. 7 
Winner Class C Event, Baltimore Regatta, Sept. 11. , 
. First, Second, Third and Fourth Places in First Free-For-All, Balti- 
more Regatta, Sept. 11. 
First, Second and Third in Class C Race at President’s Cup Regatta, 
Washington, D. C., September 17. 




























The important point of these victories is this: Evinrude engineers 
have achieved world’s record speed without a sacrifice of the many ex- 
clusive features which make Evinrudes the logical choice of the man 
who wants an all-purpose motor. Evinrude 8 H. P. Speeditwin weighs 
only 75 pounds—the lightest motor of such power. Evinrude 4 H. P. 
Fastwin weighs only 49 pounds; 2’ H. P. Sportwin only 44 pounds. 
All are equipped with electric light, dual ignition, self steering, easy 


starter, rope or tiller steering. 


Write for Free Copy of the Evinrude Year Book. Cor- 
respondence and photographs invited from Evinrude 
owners who use their motors for pleasure, speed or both. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


110 TWENTY-SEVENTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Factory Branches—Sales and Service: 126 W. Bay St., Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; 115 E. 23rd St., New York City; 259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 
117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif.; 124 Second St., Portland, Ore.; 79 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash.; 512 Second Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn.; 
434 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich.; 64 KingSt., W.,Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Helen Hentschel, driving Evinrude powered Baby Whale Storr MI cargay 
shown in action below, shattered official world’s record in ty cRtember 6» ioe? 
speed time trials at Detroit Regatta with 30.516 M. P. H, MILE, MOTOR co 
. WIs 
EVINRUDE Ss: 
_ PEED: 
AMER, TI#IN ro» 
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—while Nokol 


“keeps the home 
fires burning” 


Ten thousand sportsmen will 
be able to keep their minds en- 
tirely on their hunting and fish- 
ing this fall—thanks to Nokol. 
They won't have to worry about 
wives and children struggling 
with the furnace— building 
fires, shoveling coal and ashes 
—while they’re away. 

These thoughtful men have 
modernized their homes with 
Nokol automatic oil heat. They 
merely set a thermostat in the 
fall—and let Nokol take care 
of things until warm weather 
comes. At home or in the 
woods, they are free to enjoy 
themselves—never have to 
think of furnace cares. 

You'll be surprised how easy 
it is to do as much for your 
wife and family.. Mail the 
coupon today and find out. 


NEW Silent 


N NO ( COAL 
REG.U.S PAT. OFF. | 

AUTOMATIC OIL HEATING FOR HOMES | 

| 











FREE—NEW BOOK 


AMERICAN NOKOL COMPANY 
4197 Schubert Ave., Chicago 


Please send me your new book on OIL HEAT 
FOR HOMES. | 








Address ........ | 
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In my humble opinion, the advantage 
of the repeater’s accuracy, if it has any, 
lies in the additional six inches added to the 
sighting plane by the long receiver rather 
than the width of the muzzle, for we one and 
all shoot long barrel double guns more ac- 
curately than short ones. 

Then again, if one really does perform 
better with the narrow muzzle, he no longer 
has to use a repeater. He can have a 
double gun built with one of the new raised 
ventilated ribs, which give an even nar- 
rower sight, as the barrels do not remain in 
sight at all. Or, if he is one of those fastidi- 
ous and lucky sportsmen blessed with a lot 
of the world’s riches, he can buy and over- 


» | and-under and gain from either of these 
| innovations the benefits of both the narrow 
| plane and selective boring. 


The double gun lover will, on his side of 
the argument, tell you that the repeater is 
clumsy, that it changes weight with the 
discharge of each succeeding shell, that it is 
more liable to jam, that it is unsightly and 
harder to operate. While I have a fastidi- 
ous taste in guns I must confess that the 
best of our modern repeaters go a long way 
to belie these assertions. The repeater is a 
very different acting and appearing gun to 
what it was twenty years ago. 

One would be hard to please indeed who 
could find fault with the exquisite smooth- 
ness in operation of the little Remington 
20 gauge, the splendid lines of the Win- 
chester Model 12, the Savage, and the 
latest and least expensive, the improved 
Stevens. 

The development of our paper shot shells 
has overcome jamming almost entirely, 
and he who was bothered by the change 
in balance caused by an emptying magazine 
would be sensitive indeed! Too sensitive, 
I fear, to ever be a good shot with any gun 
shooting powder. 

It is my honest opinion that the double 
is a better upland arm. It is or can be 
lighter, is less bulky in the same bore 
size, and though limited to two shots 
they are more instantly available and with 
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far less physical effort for the shooter, 

The repeating gun can be loaded with a 
spreader shell for the first shot and thereby 
give an open pattern while still retaining 
the advantage of the choke bore for long 
shots and other forms of shooting, but it is 
at best a makeshift expedient. I have been 
all through the experience of carrying about 
two kinds of ammunition in different pockets 
and usually having the wrong kind in for 
the shot afforded, or getting the sequence 
mixed in loading, and the spreader shell 
never gives a very satisfactory pattern, 

But for wildfowling I feel that the shoe 
is on the other foot. There a lean, long, 
fast pointing gun promotes accuracy of 
holding where it is needed most, and even 
if the repeater only held two cartridges as 
is demanded by the Jersey law, it is an 
advantage, as it is easier to load in blind 
or battery and with far less chance of the 
shooter being caught by an unsuspected 
flight of birds with an unloaded gun. In 
fact, that is one of its biggest advantages, 
in my opinion. 

Often I have raised up to fire at a bird, 
used both barrels and been caught by 
another flight, helplessly, with an open 
and unloaded weapon in my lap. Using 
the repeater we shoot one, two, three shots 
and in refilling the magazine still have two 
or three more shells always available. And 
when the flights, over our pass or decoys are 
few and far between it is a priceless boon. 

Then again, the humane factor in dis- 
patching cripples must be recognized. It 
is often easier to get a bird down on the 
water than it is to dispatch it there in the 
waves from a restless battery or out at the 
limit of range—before we may reload a 
double our quarry may recover from the 
first shock and dive or swim out of range. 

But take your choice. I use both. Like 
the Irishman said of his whiskey I say of 
guns—there are no bad ones, though some 
are much better than others. Unless it is 
in the cheap pot metal variety, which the 
penny wise and pound foolish invest in; 
they are always an abomination. 


A REAL SCATTER GUN 
By John Philip Sousa, Jr. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
L probably 90°% of flying game is killed 
inside of forty yards and seventy-five per 
cent of that inside of twenty-five yards, shot- 
gun manufacturerers have bent all their 
energies in late years towards the 100 per 
cent choke while neglecting the develop- 
ment of a gun suitable for close work in 
brush and stubble. 

Several years ago I came across a gun in 
which the right barrel was grooved for its 
full length. The claims made for this gun 
were that it would shoot a very open, even 
pattern at distances from seven to twenty- 
two yards. That is with one and a quarter- 
ounces of number eight shot the pattern 
would be about fifty-four inches at twenty- 
two yards and at seven yards there would 
be enough spread to preclude the possibility 
of blowing a bird to pieces. 

My one opportunity to shoot in the field 
that year was at pheasants as I had planned 
to sail for Europe early in October. 

Of course this was not a pheasant gun 
and under ordinary conditions would not 
have been used, but paper patterns are 


| not very much satisfaction to a hunter and 


the gun could not show anything if left 
in its case. 

Results of the one day’s shooting were so 
amazing that I determined to try to get all 
the data possible on this system of boring 
when I got to the other side. 

It seems that at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870 the rifles that had 
been used by the French were ordered sold 


by the government to any one who wanted 
such a weapon. Being of large caliber—my 
impression is they were around 16 or 17mm. 
—they lent themselves to shot charges and 
most of them became scatter guns without 
alteration. 

It was soon found that these guns were 
not long range weapons but were deadly 
on rabbits and partridges at the ordinary 
field distances. 

Experiments were then started by 4 
number of interested men to determine the 
proper relation of shot size, groove pitch 
and bore to produce the best results. 

The foremost of these experimenters was 
a de Metz-Noblat who ordered built a 
number of guns and came to very definite 
conclusions regarding them. 

As de Metz-Noblat died in 1912 and 
I was unable to locate any of his guns, I did 
locate complete information regarding them 
in the French authority on sporting arms— 
“Tir des Fusils de Chasse” written by 
General Journee and who sent me data 
regarding some of the first experiments 
undertaken. 

Quoting from the “Tir des Fusils de 
Chasse” it says “‘When one fires a charge 
shot in a barrel which is grooved like that 
of a rifle the pressure of the burning powder 
forces into the grooves the shot which are 
at the outside of the mass and these take 
the path of the grooves. i 

On account of the centrifugal force given 
the shot by the grooves they immediately 
separate upon leaving the barrel. 
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©€h). have solved 


the problem of pen point selec- 
tion. The color of the band on 
the holder tells the whole 
story. Youcan now select with 
confidence exactly the pen 


point best writing requires. 


A fine, broad, stub, flexible or 
stiff point may be selected at 
a glance. You can’t go wrong. 
The merchant who sells 
Waterman’s will be glad to 


demonstrate. He and we want 
you to be perfectly pleased. 


Ask to See 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


Try all six pen points. Select 
the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman's 
you buy perpetual pen service. 


It will pay you to spend a 
few minutes in selecting ex- 
actly the pen you should have. 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983 
—one hundred years of pen service 


y 


L. E. Waterman Company 














STANDARD—Suits most writers. A 
splendid correspondence point. Medi- 
um flexibility. For home and general 
use. 


RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not shade even under 
heavy pressure. Unequaled for mani- 
folding. The salesman’s friend. 


STIFF; FINE—Writes without pres- 
sure. Makes a thin, clear line and 
small figures with unerring accuracy 
Popular with accountants. 


FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; 

ound fine to shade at any angle. 
| gee by stenographers. 


BLUNT—An improved stub point. 


Makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 


ROUNDED—A different pen point. 
The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. 





and an unequaled, patented 
filling device. 
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OU are one of an army of a 

million men who buy the above 
magazines known as THE MAN 
GROUP. Several other million men read 
these magazines. 187,000 of the subscribers 
earn from $10,000 up to $40,000, $50,000, $100,- 
000 or more per year. In your midst are the great 
industrial and financial leaders of America. Many of 
you are the successful younger executives, from whose 
ranks will be chosen the business leaders of tomorrow. 


You are representative of the solid, substantial, staple 
earning and spending power of America. Some of you 
are young men—just starting business careers that will, 
in a very short time, raise your incomes to $5,000 or 
$10,000 a year or more. 


Estimating the incomes of 1,000,000 subscribers of these 
magazines, at the very minimum, according to statistics 
furnished by Dr. Daniel Starch of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration for the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents, they are away over Four 
Billion Dollars. The actual earnings of the readers of 
these magazines are probably two or three times that sum. 


Our purpose is to interest you in this enormous Man 
Market. For instance, you men buy your own hats— 
millions of hats; you buy your own shirts and collars, 
underwear, hosiery, garters, shoes, clothing; you buy 
your own razors and shaving cream and cigarettes and 
cigars. You, at least, have something to say about the 
automobile that goes into the family garage. You buy 
all the trucks. You buy tires and oil and gas. 


Do you, or do you not, have something to say about the 
kind of roof that goes on your home, bath room fixtures 
and the furnace? 


Without your executive ability, sales skill and earning 
power, the market in America for all products, whether 
used by men, women or children, would be reckoned in 
millions instead of billions; and don’t forget that a bil- 
lion is one thousand million. 


TheManGroup 


A Million Man Market 
A Four Billion 

Dollar Buying 
Power 






The readers of the Man Group magazines manufacture 
nearly all of the merchandise that is made in this country. 
They advertise and distribute and sell this merchandise. 


They also buy a whale of a lot of it. 


Will you please write me a frank personal letter telling 
me what you or your company make; and especially 
what you personally buy for the family, for yourself and 
for your company? 


gues 


Ruggles & Brainard Inc. 
ColorPages 


“Che Graybar Building 
New York City 
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The direction that each shot takes upon 
leaving the barrel, is at a tangent to the 
groove with which it was last in contact. 

The shot nearest the center or on the axis 
of the barrel are thrown straight out but 
the shot in contact with the grooves goes 
to the outside of the cone, which form the 
shot has taken. The size of the open end 
of the cone is in indirect proportion to the 
pitch of the grooves. 

If the shot charge is thrown on a paper 
target at right angles to the gun, the shot 
which left the barrel at its periphery will 
pattern in a circle and the shot nearest the 
axis will pattern in a small group in the 
center of this group and concentric with it. 


HE distribution of the shot becomes more 

uniform as the size of the shot decreases 
and when the shot is less than one fifth 
of the bore the distribution becomes to all 
intents and purposes uniform. 

A de Metz-Noblat who had several guns 
constructed with this peculiarity of boring 
states that with a twelve gauge gun and a 
groove pitch of 1 meter 65 cm. (that is 89 
calibers) the best results were obtained up 
to a distance of twenty meters on animals 
that were running too fast for close holding. 

The barrels with grooves give at a dis- 
tance of twenty meters a pattern of 1 
meter 35 cm. or about 54-inches. 

In firing a charge of 36 grammes of 
number 8 shot, measuring 548 to the load 
there would be 3.8 shot for each square 
decimeter of the pattern (15 sq. in.) which 
would give more chances for killing a 
thrush or a partridge or even a rabbit with 
an error of sight of 67 cm. (26 in.) whereas 
to obtain the same results with smooth 
barrels an error of 38 cm. (14 in.) in a cyl- 
inder bore and 28 cm. (10 in.) in a choke 
bore would be all that could be made.” 

Although this form of boring was known 
in England, as I found it mentioned in 
Teasdale-Buckells book published in 1900, I 
failed to find one London gunmaker who 
knew anything about it. 

They do make a gun in England for both 
ball and shot in which the barrel is grooved 
for about three inches at the muzzle. This 
for the lead bullet. These guns are very 
popular in the colonies where one is apt to 
stumble on dangerous game while out bird 
shooting. Just what affect this grooving 
has on the shot I do not know as I made no 
pattern with one but the London makers 
told me there was very little difference in 
the pattern over a smooth bore and that 
their execution on pheasants was ex- 
cellent. 

In France I found one maker who made 
guns with this boring but none in Germany 
or Belgium. 


ewgets-3. speaking this type of gun is 
not suitable for the present day shoot- 
ing in Europe with the possible exception 
of the Spanish Woodcock. 

Rough shooting, as the English designate 
our method, is not practiced at all in Great 
Britain. On the Continent the first two 
weeks of the season sees an end of the close 
lying birds and thereafter the longest range 
gun you can get is the best gun to use. Ad- 
vocates of a close twenty will scoff at an 
open twelve that gives such a wide pattern 
but it is my experience that more birds are 
wounded by the outside pellets of a full 
choke where the pattern is as thin as present 
day feminine attire, than in the case of an 
open even spread. If a full choke really 
threw a column of shot with no strays there 
would be no argument. 

The guns which I had made have had 
only two hours on quail as I returned too 
late from Europe this year to get my usual 
upland hunt. On paper they look great, 
but I will have more to say after a week in 
the South this fall. Several hundred pat- 
terns have been made with loads of one 
ounce of number 7 to one and 3% of number 
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A precision-built 
gun- - -a FOX 


for $3650 


The best-paid craftsmen in the gun industry 
build the Fox-Sterlingworth. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern 
equipment, and manufacturing methods refined 
by years of experience make it possible to pro- 
duce an even better Sterlingworth at a lower 
price—$36.50. 

To the connoisseur, the results of Fox preci- 
sion building are immediately apparent in the 
finished gun—in the remarkable accuracy of 
fitting, balance and finish. 

Fox-Sterlingworth features include a three- 
piece lock, with integral firing-pin and hammer 
of nickel-steel; a rotary taper bolt that automat- 
ically compensates for wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose”; coil springs throughout; 
stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
with weatherproof Duco finish; and a simplified 
construction that uses fewer working parts than 
any other make of double-barrel hammerless gun. 

The Sterlingworth is made in correct types for 
every kind of shooting, in 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 
with barrels 26 to 32 inches in length and any 
desired boring. 

Other Fox Guns are priced at $52.50 and up- 
ward, and may be custom-built to the purchaser’s 
specifications. They afford the finest possible ex- 
amples of modern gunsmithery. 

Theodore Roosevelt said of his Fox, “No 
better gun was ever made.” 

Choose your Fox at your dealer’s. Write us today for the 

Fox catalog and the booklet ‘* How to Buy a Gun.” 
A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4708 North 18th Street Philadelphia 
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FOX PLAY GUN 


“*Just like Dad’s big Fox”’ is this true-to-life min- 
iature for the youngsters—but absolutely harmless. 
The only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. 
Looks and works like a real gun, but it’s safe for even 
a four-year-old. Won't even break glassware. At all 
sporting goods and toy departments. Send for folder. 
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There’s More Time 

to Judge Your 

Lead when you 
shoot an 





L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 
Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 


OU’LL need the advantage of greater 
range and more sighting-time when you 
gun for fast flyers like Canvasback and Teal. 


Special boring, superior workmanship, and 
the 3’’ shell chamber in the L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun, give you those advantages, 
for it makes clean kills consistently at 80 yards. 


The L. C. Smith Long Range Gun is bored 
to 12 gauge only. 30” or 32” barrels, 3” 
chamber. Automatic or non-automatic 
ejector. Two triggers or Hunter One- 
Trigger. Selected walnut stock and forend. 
Hand-checkered pistol grip. 8 to 8% lbs. 


Write for our Booklet L40, which was 
especially prepared to aid you in your choice 
of agun. Then examine the Long Range 
Gun at your dealer’s. 


HUNTER ARMS COM PAN’ 


fuUtTON YoR «K 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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9. In my particular guns one and one 

uarter of number 8 gives the best results, 
the above loads were all with three drams of 
powder. I am loading some two and three 
quarter dram shells now to see what will 
happen. 

At distances less than twenty-five yards 
velocity does not cut much ice but pattern 
does. It is my impression that shot made 
from an alloy, say 20% lighter than lead 
would give better results in guns made for 
brush shooting exclusively as it would then 
be possible to lower the weight of the 
powder and shot charge while keeping the 
number of pellets in the load up to the 
present standard. 

There has been very little advance in 
shotgun shells since they first came out. 
Refinements in the cases and improvements 
in the loading machinery about covers 
everything. We are using the same old 
lead pellets that were used a hundred years 
ago. It seems to take a war to wake people 
up. If the next war could be limited to 
shotguns the prime movers in any universal 
peace scheme would certainly be the ducks 
and the quail for we would undoubtedly 
develop Big Bertha Magnums that would 
reach into the next county and Trench 
Twenties that would give a pattern of 
eight feet at one half inch from the muzzle. 





Some years ago I started the practice 


| of pacing off the distance at which I killed 


a quail. More were under fifteen yards 
than over. This is not hard to understand 
when it is realized that a clay bird is broken 
17 yards from the trap by the average 
shooter and field shots claim that clay 
bird work makes a man too deliberate. 


I HAVE actually picked up the two wings 
of a quail, all I could find, six feet from 
the place where I stood. 

Now any gun that will start to open up 
at five yards and stay close enough up to 
twenty-five ought to be a good brush gun. 
Every single space containing fifteen square 
inches is going to have nearly four pellets in 
it and that practically assures a dead bird. 
The trouble with a full choke gun in the 
field, even when the birds get some dis- 
tance off, is usually found in the outside 
of the pattern. One shot is not going to do 
more than cripple a bird and that is all you 
get outside of the center concentration. 

Personally I have never had much use 
for the fellow who shoots a small gun or 
uses light tackle and says he does it be 
cause the game has more chance. If he 
really wanted to give the game a chance he 
would spend 365 days in a rocking chair in 
front of the fire. In the case of a gun it is 
merely one of physical capacity and in 
fishing it is certainly more fun to land a 
big fish on a six ounce than on a fifteen 
ounce tip. 

If I lived in a quail country I would 
shoot a full choke .410 gauge and hunt only 
when I felt like it. Asitis now the average 
man gets a couple of weeks and needs all 
the help the gun can give. 

We are leaning too much toward the all 
around gun. Such a thing will not give 
satisfaction in this country. You have 
either got to make up your mind to go after 
one kind of game at a time or miss most of 





the enjoyment to be found in hunting in 
' this way. I would not expect to take a 
| grooved barrel into the field and brin 
| back a couple of wild turkeys and a bu 
or two together with a handful of quail but 
I would expect to get the very fullest satis 
faction from getting my full bag of quail or 
woodcock and let the other game rest until 
another day. 

A Jack of all trades and master of none 
is just as true of gunsasitis of human beings. 
But there are conditions in parts of this 
country where such a gun would be of infin- 


| 


| ite assistance to our shooters who are now 
hampered with guns which shoot too close 
| despite the fact that they are cylinder bore. 
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MAKING THE HANDGUN 
EFFICIENT 


By Willis O. C. Ellis 


HOOTERS themselves are responsible 

for much of the agitation, now so pre- 
valent, regarding the passing of anti-pistol 
laws. And manufacturers of revolvers are 
by no means blameless. 

“From father’s and mother’s knee kids are 
taught that revolvers and pistols are 
wicked weapons, made only to kill and 
cripple and take human life. So for this 
reason the great majority of the men and 
women-of today look with disfavor on the 
handgun in any form and feel that it 
should be outlawed, and kept out of the 
hands of the common people; not because 
they believe this to be true from their own 
experiences, but due to the fact that they 
believe what they have been told and have 
never taken time to reason out their own 
conclusions. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it is a great 
wrong to influence a child against the use of 
the handgun. Perhaps some of the ideas 
regarding morals and certain other questions 
held by our parents and grand-parents are 
better than many of our present day views, 
but this is certainly NOT true of the 
revolver question. For not only are the 
pistol and revolver ideal weapons for law- 
abiding men and women to use for self- 
protection against foot-pads and_ cut- 
throats, but size for size and weight for 
weight there is much more utility and 
greater pleasure to be found in the handgun 
than in any other firearm, and they have 
been of inestimable worth in settling up 
this country and in preserving Law and 
Order. But in this little story I shall dwell 
only on the handgun as a very necessary 
part of the sportsman’s equipment—some- 
thing that will enable him to enjoy more 
fully the pleasures of the great outdoors 
while he is on his vacation, be it long or 
short, and storing up strength and energy 
that will tide him over the long weary days 
he is heated with high-powered radiators 
and breathing the air that is fouled by the 
exhaust gases of the cars rushing down the 
busy streets. 

Men and women of today have learned, 
and are still learning, that a vacation is 
just as necessay for their continued physical 
well-being as the use of proper foods, 
clothes, and obedience to certain hygienic 
laws; that camping, hunting, fishing and 
shooting, or a combination of the four, is 
ene of the cheapest and most delightful 
ways of promoting health and happiness. 

Contray to the beliefs of many the hand- 
gun is ideally adapted to short range game 
shooting, and develops the hunter’s ability 
to steal softly over the ground and come 
unawares upon the game. 


ND here is where the manufacturer of 
the handgun is to blame. Without ex- 








ception there is not a revolver, single | 


shot or automatic pistol sold over the 
counter today that is properly rigged up 
for game shooting. 

Of course, most any of them can be fitted 
for this class of work, but many do not 
know this, or, knowing, do not care to 
fool with making the necessary changes. 

All of which brings us down to the cold 
facts that the sights on the modern handgun 
either condemn or recommend it to the 
sportsman. 

Take for example the excellent little auto- 
matic pistol now offered the small game 
hunter. This gun comes equipped with 
U-notch rear sights and black bead front 
sights—a passable combination for target 





work but unthinkable for game shooting. | 
But by replacing the factory front sights | 


with a Sheard gold bead or similar sight, 
we have as fine a side arm for small game 
shooting as one could desire. Then when 
it comes to using the gun for target work, 


| 





Your Chance at last— 
a magnificent buck 


When you line the sights — your rifle 
cracks. Then all depends on the cartridge 
—after that, “jerkey” and venison stakes. 
Make sure, by depending on Peters Am- 
munition embodying such special Peters 
features as the protected point, and open 
point expanding bullets. Calibres for every 
standard gun and bullet designs and 
weights for every type of game. Ask the 
Peters dealer or write us for descriptive 
literature. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. D-27 


Cincinnati 


New York @® Los Angeles 


ELTERS 


AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY - TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS RUSTLESS .22’s 
22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CATRIDGES 
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Send 10c in stamps 
for sample of No. 9. 
Free Cleaning Guide. 
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Where great ex- 
peditions are outfitted is 
a good place to select your gun. 
You will find all varieties of guns 


MINGTo> 
Ts. » 


— both American and European gun- *CHIL 


smithing at its best. You will find a gun at So 


VAN any price you wish to pay. Experts attend you. ¢P 


“Guns” (new edition) is a book every 
sportsman ought to have. Send for it. 


F.H.SCHAUFFLER, President5 ot 
349 MADISON AVENUE, Dept. B ea] 


Von LENGERKE &DETMOLD INC. $ {vy 
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powder I love the smell of Hoppe’s No. 9.’ 


Keep Your Gun Like New Too 


The dependable gun-bore cleaning solvent, long recommended 
by the U.S. War Dept. Cleans properly and prevents RUST— 
unequalled for more than 23 years. Get a bottle today; have 
one in reserve always. Add a can of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
and a tube of Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Sold everywhere. If your 
dealer fails to supply you, please write us. 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC., 2310 N. 8th St., Philade!phia, Pa. : 






K yourself why so many veteran shooters say, “Next to burnt 


































THE HUNTING COAT YOU’VE 


A coat that has plenty of room 
pockets including full width blood- 
proof game pocket, heavy weight, 
forest brown, water-proof Army de 


coat was ever made. Sizes 38 to 4 
chest measurement. Be sure to state 
the size on order. 


Send for Harley's free 36 page catalog 


Dept. 1 Erie, Pa. 


ALWAYS WANTED $ 85 


uck POST PAID 
of best quality. No better huntin ANYWHERE IN 
U.S. 


of complete hunting equipment. 
“HARLEY WICKHAM ©. fei 
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Cedar Duck Decoys, giass eyes $7.50 doz. 


Better grade $10 doz. Hollow, mammoth, air 
wood, special, etc. Catalogue free. 
Joliet, Ill. 


VAN FLEET MFG. CO., 
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a touch of sight black, or smoking the bead 
with camphor gum, will transform the shiny 
bead into one of dead black color. In 
either case the sight is not injured or tar- 
nished and the blacking may be removed 
with a touch of the finger. 

On one make of high grade target revol- 


| vers the .22 and larger calibers, have sights 


like the automatic pistols—black bead 
front and U-notch rear sight—and to 
transform them into the finest kind of 
hunting weapons it is only necessary to 
replace the front sights with sights that 
show up plainly so that the shooter can see 


| exactly where he is holding. Guess work 
| is all right in its place, but it has no place 
| in handgun shooting where both the barrel 


and sighting radius are necessarily short. 


N guns for military and police use the 

sights are fixed. The front sight is a 
blade of metal nicely blued, and the rear sight 
is simply a groove in the top of the frame, or, 
what is far better and is now being supplied 
by one firm—-a square notch like the 
Partridge rear sight. But even in these 
guns a gold bead front sight can be applied 
which with the square notch rear sight is 
far ahead of the black front sight supplied 
by the factory. 

By this time you are wondering why I 
have not recommended an ivory bead 
front sight, as these are also procurable 
and show up well. The reason should be 


} ' evident. Just a little tap against the ivory 
| and—off goes the bead. The well-made 


gold bead will withstand all the knocks and 
abuse that any revolver will get, even the 
rost strenuous. But this does not imply 
that a revolver or pistol should be abused. 
These guns are highly organized pieces of 
mechanism that should be handled care- 
fully, yet they will stand up under surpris- 
ingly hard use and continue to shoot ac- 
curately. 





Highgrade 22 cal. target revolver— 
ideal for the camper 


As manufacturers are slow in changing 
the standard equipment of any gun, one 
may as well decide to get his side arm 
fixed up at his initiative and expense. And 
the cost is surprisingly small. An ivory 
bead will set you back about $1.25 and a 
gold bead around $1.65. And on the target 
guns any one of mechanical turn of mind 


| can put these sights on. In the Colt .22- 


caliber automatic and .22-caliber revolver, 
the front sights are interchangeable. But 
the ivory bead must be handled carefully. 

There is no better companion for the camp 
and trail than a high-grade .22 pistol or 
revolver, well sighted, and carried in a 
leather holster. A gun so carried is out of 
the way, always with you, and at your finger 
tips so to speak. With the Long-rifle am- 
munition you can account for small game 
up to 50 yards which is farther than any but 
an expert can hit. 

Indeed, you will be surprised how much 
pleasure a belt gun will afford on a fishing 
or camping trip. It will keep you supplied 
with frogs and other small game and account 
for considerable vermin. > 

In places where a heavier gun is desired 
those of .38-special and .44-special sizes 
are recommended, as these calibers are 
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regularly furnished in target models and 
may be easily fitted with a gold bead front 
sight, adjustable for elevation. But in 
actual hunting this adjustment is never 
used, one simply aiming a bit higher at the 
longer ranges. In making the initial sight 
adjustment the gun should be sighted so 
the bullet will strike at the point covered 
by the front sight, and not shoot high as is 
the case with target pistols and target 
revolvers. 

Not only are these large guns very 








When You Must Shoot 
Quickly-Accurately 


Only a few seconds to aim and fire at the game you’ve 
hunted for many an hour. That’s the moment you must 
get each shot away quickly and accurately. In an instant 
you can pick up your mark with a Lyman aperture 
rear sight which allows full view of the object. The 
sight is located close to your eye so that you line up only 
front sight and object with surprising speed and ease. 
Put on both Lyman rear and front sights, the latter made 
to give clearest vision in dim or bright light. Lyman 
Sights are the universal favorite among sportsmen be- 








38 special and a 47x50 target made 
with it at 20 feet 


accurate but they also afford considerable 
protection from man and beast. There is 


cause they are better designed and made. 


1 A Combination 
rear sight for all 
Savage lever ac- 
tion rifles M.99. 
Turn down, built 
in peep. Pat. 
thumb Tock. Fine 
hunting sight. 
$4.50 
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always an extra feeling of security when 
you know that you have a good old six-gun, of 
liberal caliber, at your side, when you wake 
up in the night to pull the blankets closer. 

Ambitious outdoor women who love to 
excel in things worth while, are usually 
enthusiastic about pistol and_ revolver 
shooting. Let them begin with the popular 
.22-caliber arms and work up to the .38-, 
.44- and .45-calibers. To begin with the | 
big bores is likely to be discouraging and | 
may cause this form of shooting to be 
abandoned due to the heavy recoil. But | 
once the proper handling of the small 
caliber gun is mastered, the big bores lose | 
much of their terror. 

And it should go without saying that | 
there is no finer sport than target shooting | 
with the handgun. A bunch of targets 
and a liberal supply of ammunition should 
be included on every camping trip. The 
.22-caliber guns are especially delightful 
to use as they are unsurpassed in accuracy 
and have no recoil. 

When you cloy at squirrel shooting with 
a rifle or shotgun, take a properly sighted 
.22-caliber belt gun and try your hand. 
You will still get squirrels but not so many 
or as easily as with the shoulder firearms. 
When you tire of blowing over Bre’r. 
Cottontail with 3 drams smokeless and 14% 
oz. of chilled shot, get out when there is a 
good tracking snow on and shoot him in 
the head before he leaves the nest. This is 
real sport. Try it! 





witha belt gun? Well, it has been done; | 
and you can do it too if you are a skilled | 
turkey hunter and a good revolver shot. 
And how about game animals? Up in the 
Northwest a famous guide carries nothing 
but a Bisley Colt in .38-40 caliber, and it 
is extremely unhealthy for a deer to show 
much of his anatomy at 100 yards. He 
holds the gun in both hands when firing 
and up to the limit of its range uses the old 
38-40 smokewagon with as deadly effect 
as many can a rifle. 

You will please understand that I am 
not advocating that the handgun be used 
to replace the rifle, but the fact remains 
that game shooting with the belt gun is a 
fertile field that as yet sportsmen have 
cultivated but little, and will become more 
and more popular when side arms are proper- 
ly equipped by the factories for this work. 

Let your belt gun outfit be the best pro- 


ry you ever bring down a wild turkey | 
| 


chester M.54 rifle. 


Z 7, 
With disc, $11.50. - . . 

ec. tapI ani No. 33 hunting sight for 
drilled on left FpngJoogencen. Springfield 
side. Microm. 03, 06. Built in, turn down 
adjustment. peep. Slide tool steel, et 
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14 “ ¥ No. 38 receiver sight for 
> aie, Remington, Winches- 
r. . J 


No. 6 folding leaf sight for all standard American rifles. ‘ 50. Use No. 3 front 
Fold down close to barrel when not in use. $1.75 sight. 


Lyman Front Sights best for all kinds of light 


& 2. 









lo. 26 Carbine type front 


No. 3 clear white ivory bead. No. 4 protected ivory bead sight, ivory, vit gold, or 
Can be seen against any ob- front sight—the ideal hunti silver bead. 1/16 in. bead 
ject in any light. $1.00 sight for rifles. $1. diam. $1.00 


Send 10c for Catalog No. 15 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
.70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


Fi oe SN ‘ m 


Better Your Aim 


Lyman provides sights for practically every gun made. 
The right sights for your gun easily found by referring to 
the Lyman Sight Chart in the Catalog. 
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Steadies nerves 
and makes waiting 


time_pass pleasantly. 





After Every Meal 








General equipment for Big 

me Hunters. Alaskan and 

African Equipment a Spe- 

cali. Guns—A mmunition— 

Clothing and Movie Equip- 
ment 






G&H 7 MLM. SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 


Used by Captain Curtis on recent trip 
for mountain sheep. Read _ his description of rifles and scope mount in 
October issue of Field and Stream. He writes us as follows: 

“Delighted with results obtained from the G&H Springfield Sporter and 
Scope Sight. Scope mount exceptionally convenient and satisfactory.” 
We are always pleased to assist sportsmen in planning their trips. 

New 100-page Equi pment Catalog-manual on request 


Griffin & Howe, Inc., Dept. S, 234 E. 39th St., New York City 















{sre Sport! A New Standard 


In Decoys 
For Red-Blooded Folks! Every duck hunter agede the 
Send for price list 


; 
' 
j 
ew Patente Duck ) 
Your inquiries will receive prompt 






y. Quickly put out. 
and personal attention 


Troubleproof. 
Tackle 
ichigan 


oO. 

Illinois factory. _ Free illus. 
circular. ideal Decoy Co., 
Klamath Falis, Ore. 











Wolverine Arche 
Coldwater - - - 














CLEANS — LUBRICATES — BURNISHES 


Used with Flannel Patches and solvent, it removes lead fouling without scratching. 


Hooker’s 

Shotgun wl fd — 
*€ Scrubber ”’ nytt : oe 
Fits any Standard Rod . Gui mecceel caieamnl emneenn per Box 





$1.25 
Order by Gauge from your dealer or postpaid from 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. « Hartford, Connecticut 
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curable. Carry the handgun in a good 
leather holster kept soft by frequent dress- 
ings of vaseline. This will keep the leather 
from absorbing moisture and rusting the 
arm when it is left in the holster for some 
time. Use a fairly wide leather belt that 
matches the holster in color and keep it 
soft with a good leather dressing—vaseline 
if you like. 

If you have an ivory bead front sight 
keep it free from grease as oil will turn 
ivory yellow. 

So with the psuedo reformers trying to 
do away with the handgun, let sportsmen 
generally take more interest in the side arm 
as a real gun for the outdoors—a gun that 


| brings joy and happiness to weir 
f 


thousands to every fool who shoots himse 


| because he can’t marry some body else’s 





wife, or because the State Bank Examiners 
have found him a few thousands short. 





MATCHING GUN AND MAN 
By J. R. Mattern 


APTAIN CURTIS, the editor of this 

department of the magazine, has often 
remarked in print that he does not like to 
see indiscriminate selection of  easily- 
carried carbines and featherweight rifles in 
preference to more effective rifles of some 
weight and length. The Captain thus 
reveals gun-sense, study and experience in 
the big woods. The facts on this matter of 
gun weight and size are impressive and 
interesting, and conclusions to be derived 
are opposite from the whims that often lead 
a tall man to carry a bit of a carbine of 
feather weight, or a runt of a man to labor 
along under some _long-barrelled rifle 
weighing nine or ten pounds. 

Now, in so far as hunting of any kind is 
merely another outdoor recreation, no 
question can be raised about anyone’s 
choice of weapon. A crooked stick may 
serve some folks better than any gun. We 
do ask that any shooting done be well done— 
that it results in prompt killing and bagging 
of the game, or else in clean missing. Mere 


| wounding is highly undesirable. 





A different situation prevails when the 
hunting serves also to give one’s shootin 
hobby a ride, for then the pleasure obtain 
depends very much on getting right balance 
between the proportions of the gun and those 


| of the man, between gun and cartridge as 


well, and also between gun and conditions 
of the hunting country. 

The other day an opportunity presented 
itself for firing a finely made featherweight 
rifle of 30-1906 caliber on the Model 30 
Remington action. This handsome little 
gun weighed only three ounces more than 
seven pounds, and its barrel measured only 
20 inches long. From a bench rest it shot 
many of its groups into less than an inch and 
a half at 100 yards. Its muzzle blast and 
report were not at all disagreeable, and its 
recoil was not noticeably bad. This ac- 
curacy and pleasant shooting well might 
lead anyone seeing the rifle or reading its 
description to say: That’s the gun for me! 
Just what I’ve been looking for! But several 
factors and limitations enter into the choice 
that do not appear on hasty consideration. 

A dentist friend of the writer, who has 
gone to Canada for moose several times 
during the last few years, began by carrying 
a sporting Springfield rifle, just as sent him 
by the National Rifle Association. This is 
an exceptionally accurate and dependable 
rifle. Both gun and caliber were recom- 
mended to him with wisdom by experienced 
friends, as he had never been a shooter be- 
fore taking up hunting. This Springfield, 
however, has a barrel heavier than usual, 
and a stock that is thick and heavy all over. 
It weighs, with cartridges in the magazine, 
more than nine pounds; in fact with sling 
some of these rifles weigh all of ten pounds. 

The man in this instance weighs only 
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unds, and leads the indoor life of his busy 
dental practice. The first year he bore up 
bravely under that ten pounds of metal and 
lumber. He thought silent suffering might 
be part of this new game he was playing at 
in the woods, and hadn’t he shot one certain 
ten-shot group measuring only an inch at 
100 yards? By the end of his second trip, 
urged by fatigue and galled shoulders, he 
was casting about for some means of les- 
sening the exertion required, and discovered 
that many other hunters packed lighter 
arms. His good rifle had got him moose 
and other game in plenty, but it made 
hunting too arduous. 

His next move was to have the stock of 
his rifle reduced in dimensions and weight 
as much as possible. The resulting gun is 
much better than it was at first, but in the 
judgment of the man who knows guns and 
knows how to extract the joy from wilder- 
ness hunting conditions, my small-boned 
dentist friend, kept soft in muscle during 
eleven months of the year by his indoor 
business, should not yet be satisfied with it. 
The essential point is not that he should 
have a high-priced, thrice-blest hand-made 
rifle, although one of them could be obtained 
to give him real satisfaction. Fundamentally, 
what this man needs is a more scientific 
selection of gun model and type to suit his 
individual needs. He could choose in- 
telligently among the good standard models 
of American rifles in gun stores with much 
satisfaction. 

Take this matter of gun weight. A rifle 
that pulls down the scales more than one- 
eighteenth of your own weight will feel very 
heavy in your hands, no matter whether it 
and you are little or big specimens of your 
kinds. If it weighs one-fifteenth as much 
as you, it will be acrowbar tocarry. A gun 
that weighs one-twenty-first as much as you 
can be classed as desirable medium, and 
should prove to swing fairly fast and to 
transport on your shoulder rather easily. 
If it weighs only one-twenty-fourth as much 
as you, a gun classes as very light. It may 
lack stability in aiming and have other 
limitations. 

So far as carrying is concerned, and the 
ability to swing on moving game with 
precision and speed, therefore, the 190- 
pound man can handle a nine-pound rifle 
about as well as the 125-pound man can 
handle a six-pound rifle. As a matter of 
fact, the big man always has the best of it. 
He can find rifles or have them made, that 
incorporate various desirable ballistic fea- 
tures within his weight limit. The small 
man, though, has to pare down his gun 
ambitions to keep his rifle weighing little 
enough. He partly or entirely must do 
without certain advantages; or must pay 
high prices to have them devised by hand 
with their weight compensated for in the 
rifle as a whole. 


HERE isthe matter of recoil, the rela- 
tion between cartridge and gun. In a 
heavy gun one can select almost any car- 
tridge fancied, or called for to kill the game 
cleanly. In a light gun choice is restricted 
to the less weightier cartridges, particularly 
if the butt plate and the shape of stock are 
poor as in various standard guns. Well 
designed stocks and correctly rounded shot- 
gun-type butt plates do much to keep us 
from feeling recoil, thus in effect reducing it. 
The other day I fired an old Model 30 
Remington rifle of 30-1906 caliber weighing 
eight and a half pounds (not Model 30 
Express) and a Mauser rifle taking the same 
cartridge, but weighing only six and three- 
quarter pounds. The Mauser did not punish 
me, while the Remington battered through 
my summer shirt and left my shouider blue. 
he Mauser was fitted with a special hand- 
made American butt-plate and a stock with 
high comb, while the Remington had that 
Curious, curved, old-fashioned “rifle” butt 
inherited from the days of non-kicking guns. 











just what is wanted in 


For perfect fit, “Rod and Reel” are made over our spe- 
cial ‘footshape’ last in full, medium and slim widths; no 
shucking in deep mud. For bending and kneeling on 
damp soggy ground, the thigh-fitting, elastic ‘skirt’ top 
will not bind. For better wear at the folds—‘lap seam’ 
water-tight construction. For slow wear about foot and 
ankle—extension outsole, ribbed vamp and Korxole in- 
sole. For comfort, efficiency, protection and economy be 
sure to identify the genuine “Rod and Reel”’—look for 
the big ‘C’ on the sole. 


Converse Big ‘C’ Line includes boots and shoes with leather and 
duck tops to suit the weather and the occasion. Look them over. 


RVEPSE BS Qe LINE 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Factory and General Offices, Malden, Mass. 
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The New 
Double- Faced 
Hunters’ Coat 


RED on one side for safety in 
woodland shooting; GRAY on the 
other for low visibility in blind and 
field gunning. Both sides are com- 
pletely finished and have two large 
pockets. A double back of cloth 
running from shoulder to shoulder 
and from collar to bottom hem 
gives added protection and pro- 
vides a large game pocket. 

You need this wonderful all-wool 
*2in 1" Coat. Send us your height, 
weight, waist and chest measure, and 
white collar size, with a check or 
money order for $12 and your Coat 
will be sent postpaid. If it doesn’t 
please you send it back and get 
your money. 

Send for Catalog of Hunters’ 
Clothes and Samples of Cloth. 


MALONE SHIRT COMPANY 
Established 1901 
40 Duane St., MALONE, N. Y. 
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Muscrz room—that’s what the Hirsch-Weis 
Stag gives the outdoor man who demands 
real comfort and complete protection. And 
pocket room, too—eight pockets, including 
a big grub or game pocket clear across the 
back. Warm and dry in bad weather—and 
when the mercury goes up, unbutton the 
front and the Stag is cool and airy. Made of 
24-oz. all wool Oregon flannel, treated by 
the Hirsch-Weis process and guaranteed water- 
proof. If your dealer can’t supply you, we 
will ship postpaid. Send the coupon. 


HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 





HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., 235 Burnside St., Portland, Oregon 
ES Send postpaid.................Hirsch-Weis 
tags at $12.00 each. Collar size........ccccssseeceeep CRESC.cecenmesessoreceeernece 
Check color desired: [] Red plaid, (Green plaid, ( Brown 
plaid, () Navy blue, () Forest green, () Scarlet. 
Collar desired: (1) Regular shirt collar (red plaid and green plaid only); 
©) Convertible collar (4// colors). C Send free booklet, 


Name 


Address. 











10 te $0 H.P. 
Marine Motors 


Again Universal fo: ahead! New 1927 
world-famous Flexifour 10-15 H. P. Mar- 
ine Motor now much sturdier, with rc 

r, yet lighterand more compact. HY 
eetteedienal 5 inches. Only one place to oil. 
Gives same thrilling performance to a launch 
as displayed by the latest model cars. New 
improved, oil and water tight reverse gear 
with positive neutral. Send for FREE catalog, 

Mention size and type of your boat. 








Field 


No definite relation can be worked out 
between weights of bullet and gun, for such 
reasons, and others of cartridge shape and 
character. 

The 125-pound hunter who wants to avoid 
handicap in walking and in speed of fire is 
limited among stock guns to those in the 
weight class of Winchester Model 92 and 
Model 53 carbines for 38-40 and 44-40 
cartridges, or the Savage Model 1920 in 
250-3000 caliber. Perhaps even the 25-20 
and 32-20 rifles of Remington, Savage and 
Marlin makes have a use here. It is nearly 
always best for such light persons to accept 
some gun weight handicap for the sake of 
better cartridge performance, by using guns 
more nearly right for 150-pound folk, 
although the little man with a 200-pounder’s 
gun is an object of pity in the woods. 

Remington Model 14 rifles, Winchester 
Model 55, Savage Model 99, and Model 20 
in 300 caliber, really weigh about right for 
the 150-pound hunter. The new Reming- 
ton Model 30 Express rifle, of seven and a 
quarter pounds comes along in this class 
also, although its weight with cartridges in 
magazine qualifies for the 160-pound man. 
It is the only rifle of such light weight regu- 
larly made for the 30-1906 cartridge, and 
when these folks and those lighter want to 
use that cartridge or others heavier they 
should do so in this gun, or by cutting down 
and specially fitting other, heavier rifles 
to an equal weight. 

Special rifles of course can be obtained at 
high cost that will weight and ‘‘balance’”’ 
to their owner’s requirements. They can 
be secured not only for our standard Ameri- 
can cartridges, but also for such good 
foreign cartridges asthe 7 mm. In fact, the 
field of the 7 mm. lies just in this: if a lady 
or a light man wants a hunting rifle weighing 
seven pounds or less that is very accurate 





38-40 carbine and 22! model 86 
Winchester 


and has good power for deer and fair power 
for bear and moose, but desires a bit longer 
effective range than 30-30, 32 Special or 35 
Rimless give, with lighter recoil than that of 
30-1906, no other cartridge than 7mm. will 
serve as well. When 30-1906 and larger 
rifles are constructed lighter than seven 
and a half pounds, special provisions are 
needed to make them comfortable to shoot, 
and accurate, and sometimes special ammu- 
nition is needed. 

Men who tip the beam at 170 pounds and 
upwards have the world’s best guns to 
choose from and no troublesome questions 
to ask. Ejight-pound guns balance easily 
in their hands and on their shoulders, and 
thus they can use Winchester Model 54 
and Model 94 in full length barrel, the 
Remington Model 30 Express with 24-inch 
barrel for 30-1906 cartridge, the regular 
Model 99 Savage, Winchester Model 95, 
and finally that good rifle, the Springfield 
of my dentist friend. The latter is made 
with stock extra full in all dimensions pur- 
posely for cutting down to fit its individual 
owner. It was never intended to be carried 
through the woods in its full weight, at 
least not by anyone less than six feet tall. 
The 140-pounder who starts packing it is 
just a varying example of the boy with the 
old man’s coat and overalls, and big felt 
boots. Recollect? We used to meet them 
in the back eae carrying muzzle loading 
muskets, when there was a tracking snow. 
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To get more or less weight in a gun, much 
can be accomplished in selecting and form- 
ing the stock and its accessories. The 
heaviest butt-plate, forend tip, sling and 
swivels and other appointments will together 
weigh much more than a pound, but if of 
lightest types can weigh only a few ounces, 
Dark Circassian walnut makes very heavy 
stocks; American walnut often makes 
heavy ones; light Circassian very desirably 
medium-weight ones; and _ light-colored 
French walnut and some of the other woods 


1920 Savage with scope heavy 
Springfield below 


used on German guns make stocks surpris- 
ingly light. Then of course the stock of 
small dimensions weighs less than the one 
that is thick and long. Finally, we can 
hollow out certain parts of our butt and 
forend to reduce weight, if required. 

No objection follows selection of wood, 
nor does hollowing a stock cause any 
trouble, possibly excepting a changed dis- 
tribution of weight and balance that ought 
to be calculated carefully. Be warned, 
however, that reducing dimensions of butt 
and forend smaller than a generous mini- 
mum size will be regretted. Weight can be 
added if desired for a big man by increasing 
dimensions of stock, but weight should not 
be reduced for a little man by paring down 
the stock beyond limits now clearly recog- 
nized by shooting authorities. Figures of 
these dimensions need not be gone into here, 
but I can say that practically every stand- 
ard rifle found in stores is too small in butt, 
although many of them are clumsy in grip 
and forend. Fora person with small hands, 
particularly, narrow dimensions about the 
receiver and forend, and especially back 
of trigger guard, make the gun feel well and 
remove useless weight. 

The gun barrel is the big determining 
factor in total weight. A rifle with a long 
barrel is bound ‘to be heavy; likewise a 
thick barrel never makes a featherweight 
gun. far as strength is concerned, 
barrels can be made just about as light as 
fancy dictates. I have a Winchester 45-70 
rifle that weighs only a little over seven 
pounds. Its barrel is almost as thin as 
that of a shotgun. I have seen 8mm. 
Mauser carbines the barrels of which 
were exceedingly light, and they were safe. 
To reduce weight, we could reduce barrels 
in length and diameter if it were not for the 
bad effect on accuracy and power. 

In guns shooting the 30-1906 cartridge, 
for instance, it is said that each inch cut off 
or added to the standard barrel reduces or 
increases bullet velocity about 25 foot 
seconds. Thus the standard 2700 f. s. 
cartridge gives only 2600 f. s. velocity in a 
20-inch barrel; or gives 2850 f. s. velocity 
in a 30-inch barrel. 


PROMINENT shooter had a hunting 

rifle made with 30-inch barrel just in 
order to benefit by this increased velocity. It 
was a failure in the woods because it was very 
disagreeable to carry and swing about 
through the brush. I once had a 26-inch, 
finely made rifle of a certain make which 
gave such excellent satisfaction that when 
its barrel was shot out I had a new barre 
fitted. The new one was 28-inches long, 
and that extra two inches made all t 
difference between a good, steady medium- 
weight utility rifle, and one that seemed to 
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tire one out from special effort needed to | 
get it through the woods. 
The standard barrel for 30-30 always has 
been until lately, 26 inches long. Standard 
for 30-06 is 24 inches, and for 30-40 is 30 
inches. These are the lengths on which the 
ballistic figures seen in the tables are based. 
The new Remington Model 30 barrel is 22 
inches long; its two or four inches reduction 
being a vital element in keeping the weight 
of the new gun down to seven and a quarter 
pounds. Capt. Paul A. Curtis, a big man 
physically, always prefers rifles of good 
weight and length. Townsend Whelen, a 
man weighing not far from 200 pounds, as a 
result of experience prefers barrels about 27 | 
inches long, I believe, and his rifles usually | 
weigh considerably more than eight pounds. 


LIKE 25-inch or 24-inch barrels on rifles 

for my use in country where there is much 
brush, but also frequent shooting over lakes 
or across from hill to hill, and one of my 
favorite rifles weighs seven pounds 12 
ounces. An eight pound, two ounce rifle 
that I have appears to burden me a little 
more than it should. I weigh about 170 
pounds. A friend now in Alberta, weighing 
only 120 pounds, has his rifle barrels cut 
down to 20 inches, to eliminate the utmost 
possible in weight. 

The short barrel inevitably is less accurate 
in aiming, on account of the shortened 
sighting angle, or as one old fellow expressed 
it, “leverage.’"’ With my old 26-inch barrel 
hunting rifle, I used to be able to wobble 
apparently twice as far off the tack head as 
with Winchester carbines without actually 
landing the bullet any farther away. One is 
continually astonished at how close in the 
bullets from a long barrel strike, and at 
how far out the bullets from a very short 
barrel will sometimes strike. 

With a 44-40 Winchester Model 92 
carbine, I once tried for a summer to learn 








Mauser 634 ve above Springfield 
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bs. below 


the short barrel business. It was a good 

barrel, with which the factory made a six- | 
inch group at 200 yards, and I discarded 
the notch sight in favor of the peep, gaining 
a 50% advantage right there by reason of 
the increased radius. In time and by 
exercising most extreme care to hold and 
aim uniformly each shot, I got some 
three and a half and four inch groups at 100 
yards, but three groups in four would have 
two or three bullets away out, six or eight 
inches from center. Without extreme 
care, I would get these wild ones 18 inches 
out at times. More than good eyesight | 
and skill were needed to shoot as well with | 
that gun as it was capable of grouping. In- 
tuition and experience were demanded. | 


And in calling a shot with it “one soon |’ 


learned the bullets would be twice as far 
out from center as the appearance of the | 
sights indicated, based on experience with 
long-barrelled rifles. I shot several ground- 
hogs with the little 44 that summer, some | 
up to 150 yards, but every one hit required | 
intense mental work in aiming, and at first | 
I couldn’t hit them at all. 
The short rifle surely is harder to hold 
well than the long one. In contrast with 
this carbine experience, I have the greatest 
pleasure in looking back at my confidence 
with several 25-inch and 26-inch barrel 
rifles. After just a little practice with them, 
they seemed to lie right in line with target 
or game and hang there while I pressed the | 
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THE LONG RANGE 
POW DER 


ee pattern, deep penetration, and long 


range are what the hunter wants in duck 
shooting. The long shots are becoming 
so frequent in wildfowling that the experienced 
sportsmen insist on greater range and velocity. 


Herco Smokeless is the answer to this demand. 
It combines long range, high velocity, uniform 
and close patterns with very moderate pressure 
and recoil. 


Herco Smokeless is factory loaded in all the 
standard makes of shells so ask your dealer for 
loads containing this new and better powder. 


we 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


907 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Old reliable head light for 
Hunting, Trapping, Camping, etc. 
On the market 28 years; used by professionals; 
not a toy. Shines 300 to 600 feet; economi 
burning; does not get hot; rain and wind 
proof. Has two lenses and darkening door, 
automatic Generator, leather Head Strap, 
and non-kinkable Gas Hose. Sold by leading dealers. We also 
ship direct, C. O. D., if you wish. Price delivered $9.75. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 

Send for small free catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
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a eagtteaste 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Loose the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, pA 


game-heads, fishes, reptiles. e, Also how to 
} mo all kinds of 2 on and ms and make 
id rugs and robes. Easily Le Learned 


splend: 

at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over one hundred thousand 


graduates, 

Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinati Men, women 

boys ome enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
| book see for yourself 
oS taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, d your spare 
rm quickly, 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 

















or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time, You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
=LWOOD—Expert Ment you give to the art 
Parldermiat and Pree. of of taxidermy. Thous- 

hoolof Taxidermy’ ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 


a ‘Have mounted Soaty birds; three deer heads; four sauir- 

and sixteen robi: ave had the finest of success. 

Would not take a thousand dollars for my knowledge of 
tasidermy.”—E. V. Jaroch. 


Beautiful book 

showing dozens of 

fae of Mounted 

Specimens and also 

the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act pow before the free 

are exhausted. 


he mM You can earn 
Make Money *2-c i 


SS pO per year. Big demand and 


is something oer’ , something 


worth your while. Seger fi 
and the two free books. M vio or a let- 
tor of but do it today: eo You will be delighted 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


1938 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
{The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


u22"Free Book Coupon «= 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
1938 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY 
MAGAZINE, and _ full particulars 
about your course of lessons on taxi- 
dermy. 
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trigger. Anyhow, any reasonable object 
within 250 yards can be hit with them with 
seeming certainty. The 28-inch barrel 
rifle that proved heavy and clumsy to carry 
was exceptionally good in aiming. 

This difficulty in fine aiming is what the 
light-weight shooter is up against if he 
seeks to avoid burdening himself and slowing 
up his snap, shooting with a long, heavy gun. 
There is another major limitation for his 
light rifle, or two of them. When a barrel is 
made slender, it vibrates and whips ex- 
cessively, enlarges its grouping, and has an 
erratic center of impact, varying in the lat- 
ter with each slight change of ammunition. 
It becomes a tricky proposition, compared 





A good choice 


Mannlicher Schonruer. 
for the small man 


with which the heavy barrel is staple and 
dependable in throwing its bullets. 
Prominent shooters urge the use of a 
short, thick barrel to reduce weight of gun, 
rather than a longer, slimmer barrel. If 
the sporting Springfield rifle with heavy 
barrel is cut down to 20 inches, loss in 
accuracy equal only an inch or two inches 
at 200 yards. As little as half a pound 
taken off this same barrel’s diameter prob- 
ably would increase its grouping twelve 


| inches more than the normal three or four- 


inch diameter of 200-yard standard. That 
is why seven and a quarter pounds is about 
the minimum for a good 30-06 rifle even 
with short barrel, while an arm easier to 
shoot well is obtained by use of longer barrel 
and eight pounds total gun weight. 

Last fall I fired extensively a very fine 22- 
inch barrel rifle in comparison with an 
equally good one with 25-inch barrel. With 
some ammunition the shorter barrel gave a 
most disagreeable flare of fire from muzzle, 
and a viciously sharp report, although with 
other ammunition, containing a different 
powder, the worst part of these objectionable 
features were eliminated. It was interest- 
ing to note that the 25-inch barrel permitted 
no muzzle flash or bad report in the ears, 
even with the first ammunition. An 18-inch 
barrel Springfield was fired a few times, and 
a few only, as it gave one a headache from 
these causes. Its recoil was not so bad, but 
the concussion and ugly flame were very 
objectionable. 

The light gun is unquestionably harder 
to shoot well than the heavy one. Big men 
are sitting pretty, and small men are faced 
with problems in getting efficient and 
comfortable hunting arms. The latter per- 
haps had best work out some compromise 
between ballistic efficiency and discomfort 
to themselves. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Captain Paut Curtis: 
Krupp’s Three-Ring Steel, 
Anticorro. 
Would there be $40 difference in the value of 
these steels. Wish you would also state the best 
maker of a three barrelled gun that you know of, 


accuracy considered. 
G. D. HaskIns, 


Boehler-Antinit, and 


Ans.—It would be perfectly absurd for me or 
anyone else to try to say which of the three barrels 
you have in mind is the best. That couldonly 
be told by indefinitely prolonged tests or laboratory 
tests by a metallurgical engineer. 

Krupp’s Three-Ring barrels are excellent. 


Boehler-Antinit and Poldi Anticorro are used 
only for rifle barrels. These two are made of a 
metal containing a certain percentage of cronium 
which prevents rusting to a great extent and 
staining from powder acids. 

The only thing I believe which makes barrels of 
this steel more expensive, is the fact that they are 
so hard that it is very much more difficult to finish 
them and rifle them. 

Personally, I do not consider them worth the 
difference in cost, when the best type of modern 
ammunition only is used in them. 

SHOOTING Eprtor. 


SPEED OF FIRE 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

The writer takes an annual vacation of two or 
three weeks in the woods hunting, and at present 
owns a 300 Savage, lever action, feather weight 
model. Prefer the lever action to bolt action, as I 
am left-handed and cannot use a bolt action with 
sufficient speed. 

During the late war, the writer used a bolt action 
rifle considerably in France, and felt that I had 
developed sufficient speed to use it in the woods 
hunting, but this I find is impossible. 

I have read so much in your columns regarding 
your praise and opinion of the .30-06 cartridge, I 
wonder if it is possible to obtain a gun shooting a 
-30-06, lever action, in the feather weight model. 
If so, would like your advice in regard to this; 
which loads in the .30-06 would you recommend for 
deer and which would you recommend for black 
bear in the Maine a 

Geo. Wa. BENTLEY, JR. 


Ans.—I have heard from at least four men in the 
last week who have said that due to the fact that 
they were left-handed they couldn't use a bolt action 
rifle with sufficient speed and were looking for a 
more powerful lever action rifle. 

There is not sufficient grounds for this statement. 
It is only the shot that hits game that counts, and 
any man, whether he is left-handed or not, can learn 
to use a bolt action rifle as rapidly as he can shoot 
accurately, The inaccurate shots do not kill game. 
Some of the greatest exponents of the bolt action 
rifle in this country are left-handed men. No better 
example can be offered than that of Colonel Town- 
send Whelen. 

Speed of fire seems very attractive in argument 
but it doesn’t hold water in practice. The only 
lever action rifle that you can get for the .30-06 
cartridge is the exceedingly clumsy Model 1895 
Winchester and it is no longer being made. I would 
strongly advise you to stick to the bolt action rifle 
and in time you will overcome your prejudice. 

For deer and black bear hunted in the State of 
Maine, I would not advise the super high speed 
.30-06 cartridge. They tear entirely too much meat. 
The better load for such game is the old 220 grain 
round nosed soft point bullet at a velocity of 2,200 
feet per second. 

SHOOTING EpIToR. 


REVOLVER PENETRATION 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have noticed that of late the blue ribbon is 
being tied to the .44-40 as being the most powerful 
revolver cartridge. Maybe so. A while back, it 
was the .38-40. The truth is, no one would, nor 
could, really swear by any one hand-gun, as being 
the most effective, barring of course the smaller 
calibers, up to and ‘including the 38 Sp. and barring 
the 44 Sp. in heavy calibers. For, unless handloaded, 
I will frankly state that the 44 Sp. cannot hope 
to compete with the 38 and 44 Winchester, nor 
with the 45 Colt, not even with the 45 automatic. 
Facilities for high powered rifle shooting are getting 
very limited, as years pass by, out here. Land is too 
valuable to be set aside for rifle ranges and many 
miles, still unsettled, are being held by land com- 
panies for speculations; hence, no shooting is pef+ 
mitted. Hunting seasons are short, and game no 
longer plentiful. Taking all into consideration 
one has little use for high-powered rifles, therefore 
devote more time to the hand-gun, as one can 
sneak them out without being laughed at, and re 
minded that the war is over. There are still a few 
canyons and gullies left, also a few pistol ay 
where one may indulge in hand-gun practice, 
for rifle shooting, the ranges are very limited. To 
come back to the most powerful hand-gun, I 
own all the heavy calibers, and shoot them quite 
often. 1 have packed the .38-40, .44-40, .44 Sp. and 
.40-45 Colts, both in revolver and automatic, into 
a gunnybag, and gone out, shot them at the same 
target, a 6 x 6, Oregon pine timber, at ranges from 
10 to 50 yards, and always proved the old 45-in. 
Remington black powder load, that none other is 
its equal, at all ranges, as far as penetration goes. 
At twenty yards the old 45 black powder | 
Remington. in the seven and one-half inch. 

. A. Army, plowed clear through the 6 x 6 timber. 
Nc other bullet nor the .38-40 and .44-40, also 
from seven and one-half inch barrels, as was 
the 44 Sp., got through that timber at 20 yards. 
Only factory loads were used, and both smokeless 
and semi-smokeless were used in .38-40 and .44- 
and there was practically no difference in penetra- 
tion in both loads; in both calibers one is about as 
good as the other, and I figure, as far as power goes, 
there is little or no choice between 38 and 
Winchester. The difference in penetration in the 
45 smokeless and black, is very much in favor of the 
black as loaded by Remington. At twenty yards, 
got only four and one-half inches with smokeless, 
while, if bullet goes straight, the black went throug 
6x6. The Sp., while very accurate, does not 
impress me much as far as power goes, The 45 
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automatic is very good at the shorter ranges, but 
inferior to old 45 both as to trajectory and pene- 
tration at 50 yards, but then I have much more 
experience with the old 45, and no doubt others, 
more familiar with 45 automatic, can do as well at 
any practical hand-gun range as the revolver shot 
can. I certainly admire the compact, powerful, 
army pistol. However, as a dirt digester, and yet 
refusing to quit, the famous old single action is still 
the champion of them all. I have often laid it 
aside in favor of some other and later model, but 
something always drew me back, and out came the 
great old timer once more. Geo. H. MILLER. 


Ans.—I quite agree with you in regard to the 
45 Colt when loaded with black powder, and I 
think everybody else that knows what they are 
talking about agrees with you, but it is difference of 
opinion that helps make the world worth living in. 
You will always find a champion for some other 
gun, if tor no other reason than because it is different 
from what everybody else is using. 

Personally I generally use the .44-40 as a belt gun 
because the difference in penetration and shocking 
power between it and the 45 is not very great, not 
to my mind worth losing the advantage of smoke- 
less powder for, and I find that the cartridge holds 
up a little better when one wants a pot at coyotes 
which, after all, is about all that I have to use a 


belt gun for. SHooTING EDITOR. 
CHANGING LOADS 


Capt. PAuL A. CurRTIS: 

Kindly let me know if there is enough difference 
in the velocity of shotgun shells loaded with 
different powders to cause a shovter to miss flying 
ducks if he were accustomed to using a certain 
load and changed to another. 

J. R. CHRISTENSEN. 


Ans.—Considering only the average shell used 
for ducks, I could say with all confidence that the 
difference in velocity would not be sufficient to cause 
a miss, providing one was holding accurately and 
judging his distance accurately. 

I mean by this, if you were using a 3% dram 
load of either Du Pont or Schultze, or E. C., or 
Ballistite or Infallible, and had used nothing else 
for a long time, a change from one to another would 
not cause a miss. 

On the other hand, we do not always actually 
center our birds, and if you were inclined to shoot a 
little behind your birds if you are using a slower 
shell, you would naturally just slip somewhat out of 
the pattern, that would be well within it with a 
faster load. 

What I mean to say is, I am not one of those 
cranks who feel that the day is lost when I have to 
change my pet brand of ammunition. It is all in 
the head. You can take any similar load and kill 
your bird with it as well as any other—if you believe 
you can, 

You can take any of the modern duck high 
velocity loads such as Super X, Peters High velocity, 
Winchester High Speed Loads, etc., and shoot just 
as well with them, but you mustn't switch from a 
3 dram 14% ounce load of 4’s to a Super X load and 
expect to do good work until you get used to the 


new shell. SHOOTING EDITOR, 


SHELL LENGTH 


Cart. Paut A. CurTIs: 

On page 56 of December FIELD AND STREAM you 
answer to Mr. Windsor T. White that the American 
shotgun shell is 25¢ inch and the gun chambered 
eae and that the English shells are only 24% 
inch. 

What bad effect, if any, would have using an 
American shotgun chambered for 2% inch shell 
with 24% inch English shells ? 

Would you advise me to get a .30-20 Remington 


or .30-20 Savage? Wish to know which would be a 


better rifle. 
J. GEORGESON. 


Ans.—Using a 2% inch English shell in a 2% 
inch American chamber would have the effect of 
slightly opening up your pattern. In other words, 
if the gun is intended to make a 70% pattern it 
would probably open up to about 654. 

However, most American shotguns are made with 
a 2% inch chamber and this would open up your 
pattern a great deal if used with the 244 inch shell, 
probably as much as 10%, though it will vary. 

There is no such cartridge as the .30-20. I think 
you refer to the .32-20, and the choice between the 
32-20 Remington and .32-20 Savage is one of per- 
sonal preference. Personally, [ like the bolt action 
best and would consequently pick the Savage, you 
might like the other type of rifle. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


38 SUPER POLICE 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

Just received some 38 Super Police Shells in 38 
Special caliber and tried a new 2-inch barrel Police 
Positive against the 6-inch 38 special Colts officers 
model. The new 2-inch barrel Colts Police Positive 
Special came direct from factory on special order 
and made a splendid score at 10 yards, at the fac- 
tory I mean; the inclosed target shows 5 shots that 
can be covered with a dollar. 

_ Well, to begin with I wanted to see how this 2- 
inch barrelled featherweight would shoot. So I 
tried it first with U.M.C. lead bullets; it shot fine; 
can put five out of six in two inch circle at ten 
yards; tried new super police shell and it made a 
terrible roar and shot high. No more super police 
for target practice in this gun, but they will go in 
the gun for dark nights when I carry it fora pocket 
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“Come On, 
Big Fellow!” 


Crackling of dry leaves and twigs—cau- 
tious tread of the wild—you, with your 
breath slowed down and your eyes glued to 
the estimated spot ..... Every man dreams 
of those moments! And every man should 
be prepared with the most trustworthy, 
accurate, easy-swinging rifle he can get. 


Model 99 Lever Action Rifles in seven 
different styles, are daily fulfilling the high- 
est expectations of sportsmen everywhere. 
Hammerless, repeating, solid breech, ro 
magazine. Selected American walnut st 

> forearm. Hi-Pressure steel barrel. Six 
shots. Calibers 30-30, .303, 22 H.P., 
.250-3000 and .300 Savage. Prices from 
$37.50 to $49.50. 


Model 20 (Improved) Bolt Action Rifle 
is built along lines suggested by leading 
rifle experts. Stock and barrel redesigned. 
Five shot repeating bolt action. Solid frame. 
Tapered barrel. Equipped with No. 54 
Lyman Peep Sight. Walnut stock finely 
checkered. Weight about 7 Ibs. Calibers 
.250-3000 and .300 Savage. Retail price 
$43.00. 

Let your nearby dealer show you these fine value 
rifles, or fill in coupon below for catalog. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 807 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
and Page-Lewis Arms Company 











r arom | Savage Arms Corp., Dept. 807, Utica, N.Y, 
Bolt Action I want to see your new Savage Firearms 
Rifle Catalog. 
Model 99 OS er eeececscccccccecoccccce 
Lever 
Action DM onc ccccsnccscsccsscesnscccnseasag 
Rifle 














WESTLEY RICHARDS GUNS 


FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS THE BEST 





“I never realized that I 
was such a good shot.” 





This means a lot, coming from a ome of wide experience, on his return from his 
first trip with a Westley Richards. Words of sincere appreciation that really mean a Superior 
Gun—Superior in Handling—Superior in Shooting—just Superior. Westley, Richards guns 
are the result of over one hundred years of gun making by a succession of highest skilled gunsmiths. 
THERE IS NO GUN LIKE A WESTLEY RICHARDS 
Catalog and further information from 


BOB SMITH SPORTING GOODS 
Boston, Massachusetts 











75 Federal Street 
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A HE-MAN’S 
OUTFIT 


Hudson’s Bay Blan- 
ket Sport — 
Coat ....+-006 7.50 
Breeches....$25.00 
V.L. & A.“ Swiss” 
Cap ‘of Imported 
Wool, $3.50 
‘Maine’ Hunting 
Boots, $9.00 
V.L. & A. All Wool 
— 75¢ and up. 
V.. L. & A. All Wool 
Flannel! Shirts,$6.50 
V.L.&A. Australian 
Lamb’sW ool Under- 
wear, $6.50 


As Suggested by V.L. @ A. 
ES, Sir! Here’s an outfit you “dyed- 
in-the-wool”’ hunters and sportsmen 

will say is just right! An outfit that will 
keep you warm and comfortable and 
give you practical protection from rain, 


snow and wind. The Hudson's Bay 
Blanket Coat and Breeches are d 
and tailored in our own shop which has 
had 35 years experience serving exacting 
sportsmen who hunt from Alaska to 
South Africa. 

Next time you’re in Chicago drop in 
af L. &@ A. and see man’s out- 

* Cor send for = catalog}. Inciden- 

alae you'll see why leadin — 
from all over the country make 
their headquarters for sport fm on 
and equipment, 


Send for Catalog 71 C 


VON LENGERKE 
(4nd ANTOINE |, 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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gun. This gun is only one-half inch longer over all 
than the 32 S. & W. Hammerless, and mine weighs 
twenty ounces empty. One can kill rabbits easily 
at twenty yards as it has partridge sights and an 
excellent trigger pull. I can shoot better with it 
than my 380 Colt Auto, my pocket gun for years. 
This is the ideal pocket and auto revolver. ¢ 
Penetration in %-inch dry Oregon pine boards: 
38 Special 2 inch Colts Officers Model 6 inch 


38 Long U. M.C 3% 334 
38 Special Metal Prins, U. M.C. 5 5% 
38 Special Lead L 4 4\o 


4 4% 

Super police upset making about a 40 calibre 
hole every time, and you could tell by the recoil 
that there was more power to the load; 38 super 
police shot twelve inches high at 65 yards. No good 
to use one load then another. I now have a seven 
and one-half inch Colts officers model. I am setting 
the sight for super police only and will try it on game 
at the first opportunity. This shell will not be very 
satisfactory for the man with fixed sights, as it will 
cause one to miss small game at twenty yards or 
over on account of shocting high. In my six inch 
gun it shoots center at about 125 yards. The 
bullet weighs 200 grains and has a velocity of 725 
feet a second. If I were going to Africa or some 
place where I would require extreme penetration 
would use the U.M.C. metal capped bullet; you will 
notice that it has 1% inches more penetration than 
the common lead bullet. 


38 Super Police 


Francis E. Evans. 


Ans.—Thanks very much for the target that you 
sent to me, and your letter describing the new Colt 
and the new Western Cartridge for it. 

I will certainly try to use this at an early date in 
FIELD AND STREAM, but the Lord knows when I 
will have an opportunity to doit. I have so much to 
run now and so little space in which to use it. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 
-45-90 
Capt Paut A. Curtis: 

The first question in my mind concerns my .45-90 
Winchester 1886. As you already know, I can pur- 
chase .45-90 cartridges in high velocity, giving me 
1,985 feet per second at the muzzle. Through 
hand loading, I would like to increase my velocity 
to around 2,200 feet per second, or better if possible. 
How can this be done? I thought it could be done 
by cutting the bullet weight down to around 260 
grains, or by using a different powder. Please give 
me your opinion on this matter. I believe the 
Winchester Model 1886 amply strong for an in- 
creased charge. 

The next question; a friend of mine has had offered 
to him, a Remington-Lee bolt action rifle in .38-72 
caliber for $35.00 The gun is brand new, in factory 
grease, ai id is in sporting type, a fairly good look- 
ing rifle. Do you think it is worth $35.00? Please 
give me your candid opinion of the Remington- 
Lee bolt action rifle, and who made them. 

Next, what is your opinion of the new Winchester 
Model 56 and 57 bolt action 22 caliber rifles? In the 
target model, how do you think it compares with 
the Winchester Model 52, and Savage Model 1919 
N.R.A. for accuracy? Could the target model be 
used for hunting? 

I have before me a box of old big bore cartridges, 
with a large case; these cartridges were found in 
the loft of an old log cabin in the mountains, but 
no gun could be found. The shells are Winchester 
.50-100-450. According to the ballistic table, this 
cartridge must have been superior to the .50-110- 

It is true that the .50-110 has a superior 
muzzle velocity, but just see the difference in bullet 
weight, 150 grains. What do you think about it? 
I would like to know what gun or guns this cartridge 
was chambered for, and where I could purchase an 
old one cheap. 

ANDREW W. JACKSON. 


Ans.—Regarding the .45-90 cartridge, I wouldn't 
advise you to seek higher velocity than that pro- 
curable with the standard high velocity factory load. 

Nevertheless, when hand loading, if you will use 
the .300 grain bullet and 68 grains of Du Pont 
Smokeless No. 16, you will secure a velocity of 
2,325 f.p.s. 

This will give you a breech pressure of something 
like 3,500 pounds per square inch, but I warn you 
that although the cartridge has higher muzzle 
velocity, you will not find it nearly as accurate as 
the standard low pressure Smokeless load. 

Jhen you speed up a short blunt bullet, you can- 
not expect to get much accuracy out of it, and if 
you were to cut the bullet to 260 grains as you sug- 
gest, the result would be even worse. 

The .38-72 is a good old cartridge, one of the best, 
as well as one of the last of the black powder loads. 
I shot it a good deal as a boy, but I cannot say 
that I did much with it, for it was entirely too 
heavy a load for a kid sixteen years old. 

I don’t think that a Remington-Lee Sporting 
Rifle, even though it is in good condition, and bored 
for this cartridge, is much of a bargain at $35, but 
if your friend likes it, that is another thing. 

The Model 56 and 57 Winchester rifles are splen- 
did arms. This little rifle is very much lighter and 
is not intended to take the place of the 52 or Model 
19 Savage. 

[ just dug out an old Winchester catalogue which 
refers to the old coal burners that you mention in 
conclusion. The .50-100-450 has a muzzle velocity 
of 1,422 f.p.s., muzzle energy of 2,221 Ibs., whereas 
the .50-110 Express had 1,605 f.p.s. velocity and 
1,718 lbs. muzzle energy. The cartridge was 
originally made for the 86 Model Winchester and 
it had certainly the highest energy of any of the .50 
— cartridges made at that time, for a repeating 
rifle. 
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I heard of a gentleman buying one not long ago 
from the Winchester Co. for use on Kotiac bear. He 
is welcome to it. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


BALLISTIC TERMS 


Dear CAPTAIN CuRTIS: 

Until I read a little booklet on the .22 cal. N. R.A. 
furnished me by Stadtfelt of the United States 
Cartridge Company, I was more or less under the 
impression that the trajectory, as listed in some 
of the ammunition companies’ ballistic tables, 

*“‘Midway Height, Inches’’ could also be used as 
being the drop at the target. 

This is the idea that the Winchester Company 
leaves with you when you read the article in its 
catalogue on the subject. However, the above 
mentioned booklet had in its ballistic table two 
columns; one, “trajectory, midway height, inches,’ 
and also “‘drop at target.’’ Of course, I know that 
the word trajectory means the path the bullet follows 
from the end of the barrel to the target. 

Will you please explain exactly what the column 
“Trajectory, Midway Height, Inches’ intends 
to convey to one. 

Davip J. BurtLes. 


Ans.—A lot of people are under the impression 
that mid-range height of trajectory and drop at the 
target are the same thing. Unfortunately, it is 
very different. 

To illustrate, when the mid- -range trajectory of 
a cartridge sighted at 200 yards, is 4 inches, the 
drop of the bullet at 200 yards when sighted for 
the mid-range point, would be four times as great. 

The column in your catalogue under the title 

“Trajectory’ * and mid-range height, affords only a 
comparison between the flatness of trajectory of 
different loads. It has never meant much to the 
shooter. 

SHOOTING EDITOR, 


SIGHTS FOR NIGHT SHOOTING 


CAPTAIN PauL A, CurtTIs: 

I have room in my cellar for a small rifle range 
(about 25 yds.), and as there are no windows it will 
have to be rigged up with electric lights. 

Now what | want to ask is this: are rifle sights 
(all kinds) as plainly visible in electric light as in 
daylight? 

J. C. HALsTEap. 


Ans.—All kinds of rifle sights are not nearly as 
plainly visible at night as in the daylight. 

What you want for your cellar range is an aper- 
ture rear sight with a large cup disc and a globe 
front sight. What 1 mean by a globe sight, is one 
with a hood over it and a small bead inside. You 
can get these sights from the Lyman Gunsight 
Corporation. Middlefield, Connecticut, for any 
make of rifle. 

You will get very fine definition by electric 
light against a white target with them. 

SHOOTING EDITOR, 


REBLUING GUN BARREL 


Epitor GuN DEPARTMENT 
I should like to have a aed formula for rebluing 
a rifle and pistol barrel. 
R. L. Cook. 


Ans.—I never recommend formulas for rebluing 
firearms. There are a lot of good formulas, but 
skill in using them is what counts! It is one of the 
dirtiest, most tedious operations that I can imagine, 
requiring considerable equipment, and when I ex- 
plain to you that the average gunsmith sends out 
his bluing to someone who specializes in that work 
because it does not pay to do it at home, and one 
can get the barrel reblued by the manufacturer of 
the gun for about $5.00, it certainly does not pay to 
fool witi: it at home, 

Nevertheless, if you want toinsist on doing the 
work, I would suggest your trying the Hoffman 
Bluing Solution distributed by the Hoffman Arms 
Co., of Ardmore, Oklahoma, 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


Epitor ARMS AND AMMUNITION: 

A friend of mine has an old musket,.upon which 
is the name “Spencer Repeating Rifle Co., Boston, 
Mass., and the number ‘‘34667."". The magazine 
is fed from the butt-plate, and operated by the 
lever idea as in the Winchester, Marlin, etc. 

The cartridge in question is a rim-fire, copper; 
with a lead ball. The cartridge measured .558 
inches at the base and .531 inches at the neck. 

The history of this particular rifle is very vague. 
The original owner bought it from a Chicago 
mail order house some 25 or 30 years ago. 

FRANcIsS H,. BOLIcH. 


Ans.—Your old Spencer rifle is very well known 
indeed. It was patented by Christopher M. 
Spencer in 1860, made by the Spencer Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

It is 55 caliber shooting the .56-50 rim fire 
cartridge. It was really the first of the repeating 
cartridge rifles. The Company was absorbed by the 
Winchester Arms Company in 1870. 

Many hundred thousands of these rifles were 
used during the Civil War and they can still be 
had from companies like Francis Bannerman, 501 
Broadway, New York City, who deal in old arms, 
for around $5.00, and used if in serviceable con- 
dition. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Fie 
NO LYIN’ 


(Continued from page 11) 


Valley, eyes ever watchful of both the 
cround and the dogs. A short, wild and 
ineffective chase hy another bobcat. 
A clattery ride in a stiff, frizzly wind up 
one of the roughest rock ridges in the world, 
on past the Box Cafion of the Burro. A 
little drop into the snow-meadowed Burro 
above the Box, where half a dozen huge 
hucks seemed to have been making their 
home. 

A big circle through the fir and spruce 
slope, where the Wesner Trail comes in. 
A long stretch down a loggy, rough cafion— 
the South Gallinas—for miles and miles 


back to Evergreen Valley. Then more 
scouting on Red Mountain. Lots of deer 
tracks, some bobcat tracks, plenty of 


coyote tracks and two very ancient—prob- 
ably two-weeks-old—lion tracks. Much 
snifing by the four-footed barkers and 
ground-gazing for sign by the other two 
Barkers. Plenty of “hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick.” 

A long ride back up the trail to Harvey’s 
after dark. Tired horses, tired men—but 
no lion. The dogs, disgusted, had taken to 
barking at squirrels. And so home to 
camp in the crystal night. Tomorrow we 
had to get back to the ranch. 

The morning was not so crystal. It was, 
in fact, at gray dawn a ripping snow-storm. 
We put forth in it on shivery horses, the 
driving blizzard sifting down our necks in 
spite of turned-up collars. 

“This,” said I, “is a hell of a lion hunt!” 

Elliott disdained to answer. 

But hunters are funny fellers. Half-way 
to the Hollenger we hit a fresh-laid bobcat 
track, not an hour old, to judge by the 
amount of snow in it. Just « bobcat [but— 
Well, we tied the pack horse, sicked the 
dogs and took after him. He ran east and 
that put the blizzard in our faces. He took 
to spruce thickets, and that packed every 
cranny of clothes and saddles with snow. | 
He started dodging the dogs at a steep 
bench-break half a mile above the creek. 
That finished us, for the snow was falling so 
thick we couldn't tell a dog track from a 
cat track. More swear words and home- | 
ward bound again. 


LD PUP, who had gone on impetu- 

ously after the cat had dropped below 
the brink, didn’t come back with us. We 
called a little and then went on without 
him. There was no danger of losing him, 
of course, but it would be too bad for him 
to tree a pussy and have nobody come. 
However, our hands were wet, our feet 
almost freezing and the blizzard was still 
still in our faces. We hit a high, sliding, 
slipping trot for home. 

Half a mile after, we headed down the 
cafion toward the forks of Hollenger and 
Beav er. Elliott drew up suddenly. 

“What’s that?” 

I shoved a cold red ear up out of my sweater 
collar. Somewhere half ahead of us and 
half up the dark, heavy timbered steep at 
our right, about in the direction of the 
spot where we had abandoned the cat, I 
heard a dog bark whiningly. 

“Hell! It’s old Pup. He's treed that 
cat. Wouldn't go back up in there for ten 
cats. Come on!” shouted Elliott. 

I agreed with him. Darn, she was cold 
that morning! I wondered where I'd ever 
got the idea that a lion hunt was fun. 

A quarter farther on, the bark suddenly 
became more insistent and seemed nearer— 
perhaps not more than three hundred yards 
up the hill and almost opposite us. Queenie 
and one of the pups listened and started 
toward it, looking back at us inquiringly. 
That hill was a steep one, covered with | 
timber now arm-locked with snow. I could | 
see Elliott looking up at it speculatively. | 
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Johnson’ 's 


Folding 
Goose 
Decoys 


FOLD FLAT. 


warTerR 
PROOF 


Save the Cripples!! rour extra SHOTS 


Get a “Quick’"’ Magazine Extension for your Remin 
and Browning Auto-Loaders and have NINE SHO S. 
Goes on in place of ‘magazine cap. Troubleproof. Guar- 
anteed. Weight, 7 oz.; length, 1134 in. Detachable. 


$8.50 at Your Dealers or Direct. Literature on Request 


BERT. S. PARSONS, 740 So. National, Fort Scott, Kan. 











Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 
Made in many species. Built for long service. Lifelike, inexpensive. 
Send stamps or Money order. We pay all the parcel post charges. 


STAKE-OUT GEESE | STAKE-OUT DUCKS | FLOATING DUCKS feotedOuon 
Weigh 3 Ibs. a dozen| Weigh 7 lbs. a dozen = 

ice: ‘Price: $4.20adozen|Price: $6.60adozen @ 
SEND $1 FOR SAMPLE | SEND 35c FOR SAMPLE | SEND S5c FOR SAMPLE 


laineel s Folding Decoys ZA, COLUMBIA STREET | 




























Join the host of outdoor men 
who are re-living the fun of 
camp and trail in brilliant mo- 
tion pictures—who are storing 
away a life-like story of the 
sport they love, to enjoy when 
their active days are over. 

Take a DeVry movie camera 
with you this year—the logical 
camera for sportsmen—compact 
and sturdily built to stand 
bumps and hard use—springs 
into instant action from any 
position—loads in daylight— 
holds 100 feet of professional 
(35 mm) film. Equipped with 
interchangeable lens mount for 
telephoto work. 

See the DeVry at good camera 
stores—the price is only $150— 
or send for the free book ‘“‘Just 
Why the DeVry Takes Better 
Movies”. The DeVry Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 11-A, 1111 Center 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

DeVry movies can be shown 
on the famous DeVry port- 
able 35mm projector or,by 


reduction prints, on the 
new 16mm DeVry projector. 








DeVry 


HOME MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
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Field 


Something in old Pup’s bark was in- 
sistent. It was treed all right. But what? 
Might be another squirrel. Still, if it was 
a cat, the old dog was entitled to have it 
killed. Without comment we stopped, tied 
our horses, threw the saddle skirts over the 
saddles to keep some of the snow off, and 
plunged reluctantly and a little profanely 
up the hill into the timber. 

The other dogs had joined old Pup by 
now. On we floundered, puffing, wet and 
uncomfortable. The driving snow hid the 
trees, and we did not try to see the cat 
until we were almost among the dogs. 
Then, when we looked up, what we saw 
~ our half-interested hearts snap out 
of it. 


AILING in a long, outstretched leap from 

a limb thirty feet above the ground, 
there was a tawny, long-tailed mountain 
lion. Astonishment paralyzed our guns. 
We saw the lion light in the very midst 
of the dogs. There were yowls, growls, 
snarls, spits and dog and cat curses. Then 
the lion was away and running again, dogs 
close behind his long rocking-chair leaps. 
Yelling encouragement, we followed, our 
shouts sounding dull and flat in the snow- 
storm. 

The yelping suddenly changed again to 
“treed,’’ and this time we crept on him 
watchfully. But the blizzard blinded our 
gun sights, and my shot only wounded the 
big cat. He fell among the dogs, fighting. 
Down the hill they rolled toward us—a 
hairy, leggy, animal tornado. As they 
came abreast, Elliott glimpsed an opening, 
and his ballet whizzed the death yowl 
into Mr. Lion’s throat, making him turn 
loose the twisting grip he had on old Pup’s 
shoulder. 

Blood, hair, wallowed snow. Wounded 
dogs. A dead lion. Two overdressed, wet 
but now warm and happy hunters. The 
catamount was not the one we had been 
chasing; he was bigger. With strange 
hunter’s luck, Pup had just naturally met 
him here and treed him without more ado. 

A blizzard swirling the air. Black timber 
all about us on the steep slope. Wet 
saddles. A long, cold trail home. But 
what did we care? The long tail of a 
mountain lion bobbled over the right side 
of old Sorrel, the pack horse. 

No lyin’, boys—a LION! 





DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 
(Continued from page 13) 


sufficient cause for refusal to accept applica- 
tion. In fact, one man was refused on the 
grounds that in 1880 his grandfather spat 
on a sidewalk. 

Oh, it was easy to see that this was 
worth trying for. And I made it. My 
friend said it was a lucky fluke that they 
got my name spelled wrong and looked 
up another man’s record. 

Anyway, I rather gloated over the rest 
of the gang, who merely paid fifteen dollars 
to shoot at an ordinary commercial club 
where there were only sprig, teal and 
widgeon. I think I bored them with my 
talk of mallards. There is something 
noble about a mallard. 

I had made my reservations early, and 
lived in a flutter of excitement for two 
months. At last came the day before the 
opening, and we packed the old car full of 
the usual impedimenta of two anticipating 
hunters who have purchased everything 
with which to annihilate the festive water- 
fowl. I had invested in a made-to-order 
double gun—one of those 80-yard super 
guns, bored for 3-inch cases and adorned 
with a single trigger which, by the way, 
got a nasty habit of doubling. And if 
you think a double of 3-inch heavy loads 
is any loving caress, try it. 

But I digress. We arrived safely, after 
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150 miles of driving over rather bad roads, 
But one must suffer a little, I suppose, 
while mallarding. 

“Aha!” says I, “We've got the old alibj 
whipped this time. It’s the opening day, 
and he won't dare mention the day before 
yesterday.” 

The opening day broke well. At least 
we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
something broke well. There were eight 
of us tucked away in those exclusive blinds, 
waiting for the zero hour, tuned to the 
minute. It was the day of days. 

Daylight came apace, as they say; but 
that was all that came. The quack of the 
festive mallard soundeth not. A few mud 
hens, like dusky harbingers of disappoint- 
ment, jerked their way along the rushes, 
but the horizon was unmarked by the 
wavering strings of mallards as per the 
night-before conversation. 

We spent a quiet morning consuming 
much tobacco, nursing grouches and work- 
ing up a killing complex against all duck 
iars. 

My friend met me near the little club- 
house. His eyes held a lust for gore. 

“By the blankety-blank horns on the 
sacred toad,’’ quoth he, “this is another 
of those things, Bill. But there is one 
satisfaction. The old alibi won’t work this 
time. There was no day before yesterday 
in this duck season.” 

John was right. We found the keeper 
of the club, and he shook his head sadly. 
One could see that he was sorry. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I really don’t 
understand it. On the opening day last 
year, with eight men in the blinds—”’ 

But why repeat a lie? 





RACING THE GREYHOUNDS 
(Continued from page 18) 


into consideration, all the year around. 
There are three tracks at New Orleans, 
three at Miami, and there are tracks, opera- 
ting for at least some portion of the year, 
in the following cities: Chicago, Atlantic 
City, East St. Louis, Los Angeles, Toledo, 
Charleston, Sarasota, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and Orlando. 

In Virginia, Missouri, West Virginia, 
Connecticut and Illinois there are also 
tracks, some of which have not flourished. 
Florida, of course, and California have ideal 
weather conditions for the running of the 
hounds. There is a fine track at Montreal, 
Canada. 

It is extremely doubtful that Mr. Owen 
P. Smith, who introduced greyhound racing 
in this country, could have foreseen the 
development of his hobby. The first track, 
opened in Los Angeles in 1919, was not a 
success. But Tulsa, Oklahoma, supported 
the dogs well, and it was there that grey- 
hound racing really got its start. 

Mr. Smith obtained his knowledge of dog- 
racing, it is said, in England. The origina- 
tor of the sport in this country died re- 
cently in Miami. 

You never can tell about a hurdle race. 
The fastest dogs on the sand are often 
the worst jumpers. And the best jumpers 
are as often the slowest runners. The 
hurdle race, the last on the program, is the 
sportiest race of the matinee or night. It 
is just a bit more interesting than the ham- 
burger event. 

On this particular night I had received two 
tips. Tips, at a dog track, are very often 
worthless, much more so at a dog track 
than at a horse track. The first one had 
come to me in a fairly clever manner. It 
didn’t quite work, but it seems worth re- 
counting in any case. ’ 

I had parked at a considerable distance 
from the track entrance, being late and 
the races having attracted a crowd of about 
five thousand on this night. As I climbed 
down from the car there were shouts 
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“Stop him! Over this way! Here he 
comes!” They were quite excited shouts. 

I assumed that a greyhound had got loose, 
as is sometimes the case. Standing by 
the car, I waited. A shape approached in 
the semi-darkness. 

“Greyhound loose!’’ it muttered, and a 
tall, slim youth was at my side. ‘Say, if 
the trainer catches it, ask him for a tip on 
the eighth—”’ 

He broke off. The shouts had died 
away. A second youth, dressed rather 
roughly, came up. He was grinning. 

“Mac’s got him!’’ he informed the 
world in general. Then to me, “Got a 
match?” 


I DIDN’T smile, though that “Got a 
match?” or ‘‘Have you a light?” is gener- 
ally the forerunner of tip information. 
“Let’s see your program, please,” is ano- 
ther one. However, I produced the match. 
The second youth lighted up. The first one 
strolled a short distance away. 

“Some dog!’’ the one beside me muttered. 
“Just fed it a live rabbit this afternoon. 
He’s set to take the hurdle. Some dog!” 

I nodded. ‘‘Which dog?” I asked very in- 
nocently, and did not smile. 

The youth lowered his voice. He looked 
around the spare tire rack. He got very 
close to me. 

“Say, listen!” he whispered. “This 
hound’s the sure winner of the hurdles. All 
I want out of this is a two-dollar certificate. 
He'll pay around ten to one. I rubbed 
him myself—just a few minutes ago. He’s 
set to win. Play him straight, and buy me 
a two-dollar ticket the same way.” 

I appeared interested. The youth asked 
me quite a few questions: Was I a heavy 
better? Was I connected with the track? 
Was I losing or winning? Was I alone? 
Would I promise not to breathe a word to 
any living soul, etc.? I answered all the 
questions safely, and produced two dollars. 
The youth took it. 

“Number Seven, in the last race,” he 
whispered, and vanished between a row of 
cars. 

And there was my tip, my first tip. I 
was supposed to believe that this chap was 
a dog trainer, that he had fed his dog a 
live rabbit and rubbed him down with his 
own hands. Thrown in for effect were 
shouts, and the words of a second youth. 

But I had not seen the escaped hound. 
And the second youth had not returned to 
learn of my valuable tip. It seemed 
rather obvious. 

I went into the track and bought a 
program, a form chart and a list of winners 
picked by an expert who is really a dog man. 
The program informed me that No. 7 was 
a hound called Fine Favor. I knew little 
about him. He was not picked in the 
form chart selections; he was not mentioned 
in the list for which I had paid one dollar. 
He was listed in the form chart as having 
run two races, both hurdle Futurities. In 
one he had finished eighth, and in the other 
he had finished seventh. 


I after the running of the sixth race I 
received my second tip. It was Tommy | 
who gave it to me. 

“The favorite, No. 4, in the hurdles,’’ he | 
told me. “She's sure if she doesn’t fall. | 
She's in soft.” 

I looked the hurdle hounds over in the | 
paddock. Fine Favor was a big, black 
dog, and he looked like a million. The | 
favorite was big, too, but she persisted in 
lying down on the paddock planks. For 
no particular reason I’m a bit scary of a | 
hound that lies on the wood in the paddock. | 

I followed them out to the track. Fine | 
Favor was tugging at the leash. He had his | 
head and ears up. He pranced. He was | 
by far the best-looking dog of the lot. I 
watched the parade past the judges, watched | 
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Illustrated Parker Gun Catalog sent on request. 


PARKER 
GUNS 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
New York Salesroom, 25 Murray St., New York City 


You need the powerful punch of a long 
range Parker to score a clean knockdown 
when the ducks soar high. The ‘Old Reliable” 
gives you the utmost confidence in your ability 
to get everything that comes your way. 
There’s long range, plus perfectly bored bar- 
rels, and a lock that never shoots loose. There's 
balance, workmanship and finish that warm 
the hearts of sportsmen who know fine guns. 
Your dealer can show you a Parker. Made to 
your measurements if desired. 


The Gun for 
Ducks or Geese 


It’s a gun unequalled 
for quality at a popu- 
lar price—the Parker 

L Automatic 
ejector, Titanic steel 
barrels. Finely check- 
ered stock of fanc 
walnut. In 10, 12, 16, 
20 or 28 gauge. 
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When You Reload 


get the new Ideal Handbook 


A wealth of knowledge and information for 

both beginner and experienced reloader, not 

found in any other book. New edition No. 

28 revised and rewritten by authorities. 
Ge 





Contains new ‘‘Ideal 
if ~ Quick Reference 
! Table’ show- 

bp) ing proper 


tools to use for 
all cartridges. 
Cartridges and 
shotshells com- 
pletely covered. 
Valuable Tables. 
Description of all 
Ideal Reloading 
Tools. Illustrated 
throughout. 160 
pages. Worth many 
times its cost. Sent 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 WEST STREET, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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Let us tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft and 
odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves for men and women. 


Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREF 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices 
and full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 
575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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The BERGMANN 
hand-made BOOT 


Unquestionably the most 
powerful shoe in America 


E BERGMANN construction principle 

[ gives strength and buoyancy and ac- 
tually enables the wearer to walk farther 
with less fatigue. Bergmann craftsman- 
ship and selected Bergmann leathers are 
the result of thirty years’ service in the 
rugged Western woods. That’s why men 
from all over the world send for Berg- 
mann hand-made Boots. Sendthename of the 
storefrom which you buyhigh-tops and wewill mail 
youliterature, prices andself-measuring chart. Theo 
Bergmann, 893 Upshur Street, Portland, Oregon- 





Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 


RIFLES, 


FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
Sportsmen— before buying 
Send for our 88 page ill ted catalog. The most com- 
plete catalog of Im; ed in America. 










A. b. STOEGER. Inc NEw YORK.N.Y. 
224 East 42nd Street 














MODEL 107 
Single Barrel 
Shotgun 

Medium weight gun 
in a gauge for every 
hunting purpose. 
Automatic ejector. 
Take-down frame. 
Barrel and lug forged 
in one piece. very 


When you come wander , 
inginto camp, you want 
to have the game pock- 
ets ofthe old corduroy 
coat well filled. The 

surest combination 
is a steady hand 


and a shotgun as aon wrong, Fi mony er 
pistol grip. Walnut stoc 
accurately made fj and wide forearm. A safe 


as science can 
luces 


sure action. Made in 12, 
16, 20, 28 and .410 gauge. 


Price 
$1Q50 


J. Stevens Arms Co. 


Mass. 
Owners of 
Page-Lewis Arms Co. 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 
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the final inspection of muzzles by the pad- 
dock judge. This is made to make sure 
that the muzzles are tight and will not slip 
off during the running. 

The odds were twelve to one—on Fine 
Favor. I smiled, thinking of the parking 
place episode. Number 4, Blue Lady, was 
quoted at eleven to five. I guessed that 
she would go to seven to five before the 
betting closed. 

I took a final look at Fine Favor, and 
then went in and played him to win. After 
that I went high up in the grandstand, 
which is the ideal place from which to watch 
a hurdle race. 

The rabbit came around, spitting blue 
flame as usual. The door of the box was 
sprung. The hounds leaped out! 

They got away in a bunch. There are 
three hurdles—barriers a little better than 
three feet high, canvas-topped. When the 
hounds get away bunched, the first hurdle 
is a dangerous jump. I held my breath 
as they went over. 


WO dogs fell, both at the inside of the 

bunch. There were groans from the 
crowd. A black dog was three feet in the 
lead now, rounding the turn. Fine Favor, 
the No. 7 hound! 

I watched ‘‘my”’ dog on the second jump. 
He went over beautifully. The second dog 
was the favorite, Blue Lady. But she was 
a good eight or ten feet behind now. 

I started to yell for Fine Favor. He 
held his lead, running close to the rail 
around the final turn. Two dogs were 
coming up on the favorite. The last 
hurdle was ahead. 

Fine Favor leaped, and I groaned. He 
must have thought he was after a flying 
rabbit. He went almost straight up, and 


| then he did the most beautiful nose dive! 


He got over the hurdle, by several feet. And 
he landed on his head! He rolled over 
again and again, and when he picked him- 
self up the whole pack had run past him 
Fine Favor didn’t even attempt to finish. 
The rabbit was already in the escape. 
There were only the cheers of the crowd— 
for Blue Lady, the favorite. Fine Favor 
stood motionless for several seconds, and 
then he trotted slowly toward the other 


"/. 
hose who had not won on the last race 
were already leaving the track, but many 
remained. Most of them, I guessed, were 
talking about Fine Favor. 

I met Tommy near the paddock. He 
grinned at me. 

“Guess we had her, eh?’ he stated 
cheerfully. ‘‘Blue Lady’s a sweet jumper. 
And she can run, too.” 


DIDN’T tell Tommy that ‘‘we’’ didn’t 

“have her.”” Somehow, it didn’t seem 
necessary. But Tommy paid me an un- 
expected compliment, in a way. 

“Did you see that No. 7 hound run?” 
he asked. “And say, isn’t he a good 
looker? If he hadn’t tried to bite the moon 
on that last hurdle—” 

Tommy broke off. We both looked at 
the dogs as they were led back toward the 
kennels and some real food. Fine Favor 
looked like a million. Blue Lady was 


| panting heavily. 


A man passed, talking to his wife. ‘‘When 
in doubt,” he said slowly, “‘play the No. 1 
hole. Heaven Child came in second, and I 
never play tips, my dear.” 

Tommy looked at me and grinned. I 
grinned back. 

“Well, I'll bed in the pot-lickers,’’ he 


| stated cheerfully. “Suppose you won’t be 


| out tomorrow night?” 


I chuckled. That’s the old war-cry of 
those who follow the dogs. They’re always 


going to quit “tomorrow night.”” Theynever 
do. Tommy was wise to them. Tommy’s 
something of an old-timer; he knows. 


I waved my hand and went out through 
the gates. A man’s voice came to me, low, 
enthusiastic. 

“Lose? Sure I lose! But what of it, 
Al? Man, how they run!” 

And if you follow the greyhounds and 
love the greyhounds, that’s exactly the 
way you feel. 





CHINESE SKY-ROCKETS 
(Continued from page 21) 


these small irrigation ditches, the ring- 
necks are a real nuisance. A dirt nest 
shunts the water from only one small 
channel, but pheasants scratching for 
feed sometimes fill in whole areas of cor- 
rugations. The irate farmer must dig 
new sets of ditches and often replant por- 
tions of the field. 

When the Chinese pheasants were first 
introduced into the tract back in 1908, it 
was feared by many sportsmen thatthe 
system of irrigation would drown out the 
breeding nests. Some agricultural pessi- 
mists now hold the view that after a few 
more years of prolific propagation the 
breeding nests, scratchings and dirt nests 
will drown out the crops. 

But we lag behind Tawny. As he nosed 
through the close-clipped pasture his tail 
gradually increased its wagging. he cau- 
tion of ‘‘Steady!’’ brought a reproachful 
glance, but he waited obediently until I 
came close and then took up the scent in 
dead earnest. The grass was so short that 
one might readily believe that it would not 
hide a sparrow, let alone a brilliant-hued 
pheasant. 


bbs circled in a long arc, and then out 
of Mother Earth flushed a big male ring- 
neck not more than fifteen yards from me, 
like a rabbit popping out of a magician’s 
silk handkerchief. I gave the bird a good 
lead as he was flying across. One shot of 
the load must have entered his head and 
paralyzed his whole muscular system. 
The bird dropped like a bomb. I have seen 
many pheasants fall, but I never saw one 
drop so completely rigid; the wings seemed 
clamped to his sides. 

This added the third one to the bag. 
The roosters were young, as their spurs 
were only blunt stubs rather than the sharp 
thorns of the old cock. 

With visions of young pheasant fried to 
a nut-brown turn, I proceeded to look up the 
fourth member of the quartet. The bank 
on this side of the coulee was less grown up 
with willows. As duck season and pheasant 
season coincide in Twin Falls County, I 
watched the patches of open water and let 
visions of prime roast mallard minglein 
mental savory with the gastronomic ghosts 
of tender pheasants. 

The sun was well down toward the hori- 
zon, and it is not uncommon for river 
ducks to fly up the small watercourses for 
the evening feeding and roost. October is 
too early for good duck shooting, but I 
walked up-stream watchfully, hoping to 
catch an early bird. The scattered clump 
of willows broke up any long view of water. 
Tawny worked back and forth on the hill 
side, his undivided attention to Mr. Ring- 
neck. 

Thus we tramped out the territory to the 
division fence, and then crossed into our 
neighbor’s acreage of breaks. This rough 
strip along the coulee had been planted 
to barley, and in consequence of the 
early harvest of that crop a good growth 
of tumbleweeds and cockleburs had sprung 
up everywhere. 

At the first of the season we had hunted 
through here. Tawny had come out with 
his long hair matted full of stickers and ! 
had spent most of the evening pulling them 
out. The pungent odor of cockleburs 
seemed to bring back painful memories, for 
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Tawn avoided the bur patches with elabo- | 
rate caution. 

Without event we progressed across the 
forty to a small triangle of wasteland grown 
up with cattails and marsh grass. Here 
Aa came down off the slope. I don’t 
know whether he was following a scent or 
merely wished to slake his thirst in the 
coulee. But at any event, his crashing 
through the swamp precipitated the most 
miscellaneous flush I ever saw: five pheas- 
ants, two ducks, a cloud of blackbirds and 
one owl—also a rabbit just for good measure 
and Tawny’s benefit. 

First a young cock pheasant streaked out. 
I up and gave him a barrel. With the dis- 
charge, out flopped, quacked, twittered and 
whirred the rest of the feathered convention 
en masse. I sent the other shot after a 
second pheasant and got him as clean as I 
had missed the first. Before I could shove 
in two more shells, the two ducks were under 
pretty good steam, but I blazed away with 
both barrcls and knocked down the drake. 

The blackbirds clattered and whirled 
over the tules; the owl flapped to the tip 
of a big willow and sat goggle-eyed with 
amazement; Tawny tore ki-yi-ing after the 
rabbit, and I crashed through the cattails 
to capture the wounded duck. Lots of 
action for the money! 

I captured the mallard drake easily. 
As I had dropped the pheasant dead in the 
open, I did not require the services of the 
errant Tawny. So with the limit of pheas- 
ants and a duck for luck, I started back to 
home and supper, the milking and chores, 
and the downy bed of a tired hunter and 
farmer. 

Such is an hour and a half’s hunting here 
{n this reclaimed desert. Shooting a pheas- 
ant with one barrel and a duck with the 
other is not an unusual thing, particularly 
if we get a flurry of snow and a cold snap in 
November. Hundreds of ducks flock to the 
corn and wheat fields, and the coulees then 
afford excellent shooting. 

On a frosty November night you some- 
times see pheasants roosting in the poplar 
trees around the house. This sounds as if 
the ringneck had dropped to the level of a 
barn-yard fowl, but if you crave to sprinkle 
salt on his tail you will have to do it with 
rock salt via the twelve gauge. Yet in the 
spring and summer, when the hunting fear 
has entirely passed from pheasant memory, 
they sometimes come into the barn-yards 
and eat and fight with the chickens. 








THE LODGE FIREPLACE 
(Continued from page 19) 


are built with a smoke chamber shaped like | 
an hour-glass. Such construction does not | 
require a smoke shelf. While it is claimed | 
that this type is satisfactory, I most heartily 

recommend the flat smoke shelf. 

I believe it is generally conceded that, for | 
ordinary flues in chimneys with ordinary | 
miniature fireplaces of the bungalow type, 
thirteen square inches are to be allowed in 
flue area for every square foot of the fire- 
place opening. Thus, in the fireplace 
opening of Figure 1, there are fifty-one 
square feet. On the basis of thirteen square 
inches for every square foot of the opening, 
the flue would be 26 x 26 inches. 

These dimensions would be suitable if 
the chimney were clay-flue lined, in which 
case friction is lessened. If a chimney is 
unlined, at least two inches extra all around 
must be added to the dimensions of the flue. 
Therefore, in the lodge chimney I have 
mentioned, the flue was made 28 x 28 inches, 
the extra two inches making up for the lack 
of clay flue-lining. Since almost all lodge 
chimneys are without clay flue-lining, this 
Precaution should be observed. The in- 
terior of the flue, however, must be well 
plastered with rich cement mortar made 
of good sharp sand. 
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Which way will they fly? 


It’s a thrilling time—and the thrill is 
great when youknowthatthegun you’re 
holding isin perfect condition—barrels 
clean, firing mechanism responding to 
trigger instantly, ejector or “pump” 
working without danger of jamming. 
3-in-One Oil keeps guns in prime con- 
dition for quick, accurate shooting, 
Prevents corrosion and pitting inside 
and out. Oils moving parts. Polishes 
stock and forearm. 


It’s a pure oil compound—not an ordi- 
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That tense moment, when the dog stops still—and points— 
waiting for the word. The birds are there and you know it. Ina 
moment they will be in the air and away like shots from the gun. 


nary mineral oil. Penetrates immedi- 
ately—does not stay on surface like 
heavy oils or grease. Won’t gum or dry 
out. The Hunters’ oil for 33 years. 
Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto acces- 
sory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans and in 1-0z., 3-oz. and }4-pint bottles. 
Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name. And 
be just as sure to look for the Big Red “One"! 
on the label. 

FREE—&:2°"e"s sample, special 
, Shooter's Circular and Dic 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 
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TRADE MARK 


Laced 


UTICA, N. Y. 


‘ Breeches 


Comfortable and convenient for hunting or riding. Cor- 

rectly designed and stoutly made of light or dark shade 

“puxBAk’ rainproof cloth; well-fitting, shapely and 

durable. Made in three lengths— 

Short (25” inseam) — Medium (27” inseam) — Long (29” inseam) 

At your local dealer, or of us direct 
Send for free catalogue 

UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 

1403 LINCOLN AVENUE 


$530 











A New Lefever Single for . 

The Older Lefever Double for 

The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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The Perfect Waterproof Suit 


Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 
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Illustrating 


one piece suit 


Also made in TWO pieces 


DUCK-HUNTERS and Other Sportsmen 
Keep dry in the worst rain. This one or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 


layers of cloth. 


Weight 3 Ibs. 


Cloth is made of a 


If your dealer 


does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 


for $13.50 (either one or two-piece). 


State 


chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request. 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street 


New York 
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New model well tailored Drybak Coat with 


latest 


improvements 


and 


conveniences, 


lus addition of blood proof game pocket. 
ttom half of lining made of rubberized 
material. Price $8.00. Guaranteed ‘‘Dry- 
back or Money back.” 
DRYBAK hunting coats, the choice of ex- 
perienced hunters, are roomy, comfortable, 
warm, weather, snag and brier proof. Give 
complete body freedom. 
age and are the most reasonably priced. 
Hunt in a new DRYBAK. See your 


nearest dealer 


and 


write 


Will last a dog’s 


at once for 


latest catalog, price list and sample of 
fabric, giving name of your dealer. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
Binghamton, New York 
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93 Worth St., New ¥ 
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| feet above the peak of the roof. 
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The following is a very simple formula for 
building a wood fireplace of any size. Make 
the area of the throat opening one-tenth of 
the area of the fireplace opening and the 
flue area something more than one-tenth. 
Such a fireplace will not smoke if the flue 
is not crooked or blocked inside or out. 
If the flue has less capacity than the throat, 
nothing you can do will prevent the chim- 
_ from vomiting back through the fire- 
place. 

Two arch irons are needed. Each one is 
two inches wide by about a half-inch thick. 
These irons are laid side by side and are 
connected together by iron crosspieces, as 
shown in Figure 3. 

The chimney top should be at least three 
If the 
chimney is brought up the side of the house 
it must be carried up straight, so that it will 
be three feet above the roof peak in line. 
The chimney should be away from a group 
of trees or a tree that rises higher than the 
chimney top. These trees, or tree, act as 
a windbreak and will almost certainly cause 
the wind to dive down into the chimney. 

In selecting a site for the lodge, it is well to 
pick a place where absolute freedom for the 
upward-tending currents in the chimney is 
assured. All too often a lodge is situated 
among the trees, or in some sheltered place 
where trees rise close to and higher than the 
chimney peak. It has been my observa- 
tion that any chimneys so located almost 
invariably have a faulty draft. 

In the construction of the massive fire- 
place and chimney, a good grade of mortar 
should be used. The best mixture I know of 
is cement and lime combined. The propor- 
tion to use should be 190 pounds of Portland 
cement to 50 pounds of dry hydrated lime. 
These ingredients are dry-mixed, and then 
clean sharp sand to the amount of three 
times the joint amount of cement and lime 
is added. 





WHEN IN ROME 
(Continued from page 23) 


the fork. It was a jumble of big hummocks 
and ravines, 
whole flock of deer, though the only cover 
was a new growth of brush in spotted 
bunches and a lot of down timber. A 
good-sized stream ran along one side of 
wr valley, and mountains rose on either 
side. 

George followed the tracks until they 
went down into the river bed and were lost 
in a tangle of tall grass and low brush, 
Fording the river, we wandered between 
the bank and the foot of the first mountain 
bench, toward the head of the valley. 
George took his time and kept in the open 
bare places, where it was easiest to see 
tracks. 

Just below the fork of the valley there 
was a stretch of sand and fine gravel along 
our side of the river. George headed for it. 
Across one end of this narrow bar were the 
tracks of two deer, one of which was a nice- 
sized buck. They had apparently crossed 
that morning. 

Without a word George took the trail. 
I could tell by his movements, however, 
that he meant business this time. Through 


| thickets and across places where the ground 


was so hard and baked that I could not see 
the faintest imprint, he followed the tracks. 
Sometimes he even lost the trail himself, 
but quickly picked it up again. I would 
have been hopelessly lost in following it. 

After almost an hour of tracking they led 


us up through a low thicket on to the top. | 
George stopped to scrutinize the several | 


clumps of brush between us and the base 
of the mountain proper. Carefully he 
followed the direction of the tracks, and as 
I watched his eyes they led toward the 
largest of the bunches of brush. I fancied 


that I saw a slight smile creep into his cold, | 
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THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT 
GUNS THE MORE YOU'LL WANT 


A GREENER GUN 


At one time Greener Guns were a 
but as 
whole world began to realize that 
the Greener Gun was always ‘‘one 
better than the best’’ production 
increased with the demand. To- 
day a Greener Gun actually costs 
less than the best gun in competi- 
tion with it. 

The Greener Gun, no matter 
what its cost, is the cheapest gun 
in the world, because it is the 
best. 

The Greener range covers every 


type of firearms. Let us se 
you a catalogue with full details. 


W. W. GREENER, LTD. 


Gun and Cartridge Makers 
St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham, England. 


American Agents 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc. 
349 Madison Ave. Dept. B. New York City 

















LOWER PRICES ON 
DECOYS 


duck hunter’s favorite— Danville Airtite 
Pneumatic Decoy — at new low pri de- 
coy in Ly 









rices. it 
it sure fools ’em. Permanently 
li in natural colors on finest canvas. 
Blow up for action; fold up when_ through. 
dozen easily carried in your pocket. ‘‘Inner-tube”’ 









. $2. C 
$36 rf doz. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
AIRTITE DECOY CO. ; Dept. T; Danville, ti. 
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The Only Adjustable Case Made! 


eee“ ADAPTO” 
Single Case 


for 1 Gun 
$9.75 


Double Case 


for 2 Guns 
$14.75 


Holds any take-down gun; two sets of barrels; 
over-under or automatic. Movable _ partitions 
adjust and hold fast. Case made of hard fibre, 
strong as steel; reinforced metal corners; fu 
protection. Space for cleaning material and shells. 
Lasts life-time. Dealers’ Inquiries Invited. 


ADJUSTABLE GUN CASE CORP., F-I5E. 26th Street, New York City 











Old English Gun Bluing 
(As used by leading British Gunmakers) 
One hour oxidizing process, full particulars and in- 

structions for bluing accompany each bottle. 
Recommended and used by Griffin & Howe, Inc., New York City 
4 oz. bottle sufficient for 6 barrels 
$1.75, postage Free 


P. D. JOHNSTONE ; 
New York City 





128 East 66th Street 
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Krag Carbine 
WHY PAY MORE 


$9.75 









Terms Cash. 
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W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-D, N. 10th St., 
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A REAL SHELL VEST] | 
Perfect Way Lr! arin | 
ro gas 












Every hunter needs this shell vest for his own safety 
and convenience. Thousands have improved their 
shooting by its use and claim it to serve the greatest 


the hunter. 
SAFELY, EASILY and 94 

ED = pir shells and _ crim 
PERFECT SHAPE. Delivering shells INST/ RN tT: 
LY in the correct position for QUICK RELOAD- 
ING by the use of one hand.’ 
It meets every demand of the user of single and 
double barrel, repeater and automatic. 

Eliminates heavy side shell pockets and loops, dis- 
tributing the weight evenly with no chance for loss 
and damage. 40 shells at your finger tips, IN- 
STANTL Regular chest sizes for 12, 16, 20, 
gauges. Makes an ideal Xmas Gift. 

ANYWHERE FOR $5.00 PREPAID 

If your dealer cannot serve you, order to-day, then 
if not satisfi 





FIRE IT BACK 
and your money will be refunded at once. Not a vest 
returned in the last two years. By all means send 
for the free — giving further details. Agents 
and Dealers wanted 


PRESS-UR-SHELL MFG. Co. 
Wichita, Kan. 


417 Ave. *‘C”’ 




















“PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES” 


Buy a Stazon Gun Kit and bid your cleaning cares 
good-bye! Everything for cleaning firearms in one 
Ready Kit. asy to carry, easy to pack. No worry 
about after-corrosion because you have Chloroil 
Solvent in the Kit. 

At Fd dealers or use coupon. Kit is $1.00, Chloroil 
#$ JOC 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 
632 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 


will hold your live decoys 
we from spec ial leather equipped with rustless ewivel and 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dosen. 
Postage pai 
rs ask for circulars and prices. 


w.B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 











| ing you on your hunt. 
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smoky eyes as he glanced at me as much 
as to say “Are you ready?’’ Then he 
gent forward. 

Ve had gone but a short distance when 
PR ul stopped suddenly. 
I saw two bucks jump from the thicket and | 


| go bounding gracefully away. Neither was 
| very large, but I lined up my sights with | 


what appeared to be the best one and let 
drive. I missed the first shot. But at the 


| report they both stopped, and my second 


shot dropped my animal. 


Much pleased, I lowered my rifle and 


turned to pass some complimentary expres- 
sion to George as the other deer continued 
to bound away. 

“Other one!’’ he exclaimed, apparently 
thinking that I had seen but the yon 

“We'll get a bigger one, George,” I argued. 

He didn’t like the idea of letting that 
second deer get away when game was so 
terribly scarce and hard to find. 


ORTUNATELY, later in the day, 
George led me to another and very much 
finer buck. This second one also would 
never have been secured had it not been for 
the young Indian’s unusual ability to follow 


| a trail under very adverse conditions. And 


I doubt very much if I would ever have 
got them had I not let George go about the 
whole thing in his own particular way. Nor 
could he have told me how to do it myself. 
I was a blind partner, yet ‘‘doing as the 
Romans did.” 

One of the best examples of this ‘‘when 
in Rome” stuff is regarding salmon fishing. 
Can you imagine the success that would 
crown the efforts of an expert New Bruns- 
wick salmon fisherman who might take his 
fly rods and tackle boxes up into the interior 
of Alaska, to one of the streams where the 
salmon are so thick that they get in each 
other’s way? Disregarding all local advice 
and for sake of argument assuming that he 
did not know the habits of Alaskan salmon, 
he would probably go crazy in trying to get 
the Western salmon to strike at one of his 
lures. 

It is probably ridiculous even to insinuate 
that any salmon fisherman does not know 
that the Pacific salmon will take no lure 
or bait of any kind after it leaves salt water, 
but it helps to prove my point that one has 
to take into consideration local conditions 
and abide by what’s done “in these here 
parts” if he is to reap a maximum of success. 

Many persons have a false pride in feeling 
that to seek advice and information is 
admitting their shortcomings, lack of 
ability and what-not. This is particularly 
true of sportsmen. If you are hunting a 
new district, for the love of Mike don’t put 
on the high hat and try to make your guides 
think you know all about it. It will only 
make them smile to themselves and think 
less of you for it. If you are going to 
hunt with them, they will very quickly 
learn just what you know and what you 
don’t. I know of nothing that is more 
self-evident than a pretending sportsman. 


A remember that your guides are 
hired for the express purpose of guid- 
Their job is to supply 
what you do not know about the game. If 
you know as much or more about the whole 
affair, why have them at all? No matter 
what your experience or knowledge may be, 
ask them what it’s all about. They'll 


| like it, and you will be a great deal more 


apt to get their whole-hearted co-operation 
and efforts to make the trip a success. 

One of the greatest values of a local guide 
is his familiarity with just where the favorite 


| feeding grounds of game are situated. There 
may be certain spots where the deer or | 


moose or other game that you are desirous 
of getting are in the habit of going to feed, 
or to drink, or to lie down for the middle 
of the day. 


The next instant | 
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Saves you Money/ 


The pictures above are done in beautiful colors, in my 
album, only there are many, many more. There is a 
shirt and jacket made for every = - every kind of 
sport, for every kind of, work or play Not only for 
father, either. I've got ‘em for mother and the caren. 
too. There's the famous Buck Skein shirt at $3.50— 
Tom Mix wearing it—and the celebrated Buck Skein 
Jacket at $5.50, both guaranteed with a money-back bond 
not to shrink or fade in the wash. here are Buck Line 
woolen shirts from khakis to gorgeous plaids, and Buck 
Jack jackets of soft fleecy woolens, 100° all wool with 
closely knitted belt bottoms. Warm as fur. Big and 
roomy. See your dealer but fill in your name below (or 
mail a postcard) for the ‘‘Family Album" (Free) that will 
clothe the whole family economically and well. Write 
this very minute to 


BUCK SKEIN JOE, % Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., 
Manufacturers, 
Dept. C-11, 331 Broadway, New York City. 
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Send me sure the Family Album FREE 
| See that I also get 

| A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 

A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 
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Faries Manufacturing Co. 
Illinois, U.S. A 


Here’s a Practical Gift 
a Man Will Like— 


The Fiison Cruising Coat 
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comes in attractive 
colors, (red and black 
plaid, green and 
black plaid, gray and 
black plaid or plain 
red). A smart, 
comfortable 

garment for 








You'll find many helpful suggestions in 
the Filson catalog ‘‘A"’. Write for it today. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 
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‘THESE shell belts are made of heavy 6 oz. russet 
leather two inches wide with 25 leather loops and a 
large nickel buckle. Made for 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
shells. Specify gauge and length of belt to insure proper fit. 
SPECIAL Cc. 0. D. Including 
PRICE $2.35 Postage in U.S. A. 
EDWIN W. UNDERHILL 
527-F Main Street, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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| bility of a head. 











Field 


All wild animals are naturally creatures 
of habit. They will have their favorite 
feeding grounds to which they will go so 


| long as they are not disturbed by some 


natural enemy. They will use the same 
trails and even go to the same spot to lie 
down for their periodical rest. I have 
seen mountain sheep lying on the same 
promontory of a mountain peak on numer- 
ous occasions; and I have known of families 
of bears that came to identically the same 
spot to fish for salmon not only on nearly 
every day, but at almost the same time. 

These are things that a guide should know. 
Take his word for it unless you have been 
so unfortunate as to pick a guide who you 
are certain does not know his stuff. 

Another place where a good guide is a 
big asset is in estimating the size and desira- 
It is amazing how de- 
ceiving antlers or horns can be to the 
average sportsman when said bony decora- 
tions are on the head of a live animal. The 
first bull moose that you see may appear to 
carry a veritable “hay-rack,” yet if you 
shoot him they may turn out to be compara- 
tively small as well as very uneven. 

The judgment of a good guide should be 
ten times better than your own. If he 
advises you not to shoot, it is best to follow 
his suggestion. Of course, you are taking 
a chance on his judgment. But at that, I 
would rather return from a hunt without a 
trophy than bring back a scraggly head 
of which I could not be justly proud. ‘Get 
a good one or none at all’’ should be the 
motto of every sportsman who goes after 
big game trophies. ; 

bove all other things, however, re- 

member that your guide is holding down 
his job for very much the same reason that 
you have yours, and give him the same 
credit which you would give your doctor, 
lawyer, or banker. If he is not worthy 
of this—well, you have just made a bad 
mistake or have been unfortunately advised 
in making your selection. 





QUAIL SHOOTING IN OHIO 
(Continued from page 35) 


fall and the birds thus stood out in bold 
relief. 

A few days later Jim Stuber came down 
from Columbus for a hunt with me. Mr. 
Stuber is Secretary of the League of Ohio 
Sportsmen. Formerly he was Assistant 
Chief of the Ohio Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. He is a real sportsman, broad- 
minded and fully appreciative of true con- 
ditions—the type of man who should today 
be head of the department with which he was 
formerly connected, in which capacity he 
rendered a real service. Mr. Stuber, how- 
ever, has no inclination at this time for 
state service and is not seeking public office. 

The sportsmen of Ohio pay some half 
million dollars a year in license fees—much 
more than most states enjoy, yet for which 
we get far less than any other state in the 
Union. We get, in fact, almost nothing 
at all. 

But we were speaking of Stuber and our 
pheasant hunt. We were about twenty- 
five miles north of Dayton. Jim skirted 
the edge of a thicket while I went through 
it. When we met at the far end, I said to 
him, “Did you hear me shoot in there?” 

“No. And you didn’t,” was his perfectly 
natural reply. 

“Just the same, here’s the game I ac- 
quired in that thicket,” I answered. And 
I showed him a fine cock quail which had 
been but recently killed by some one and 
which my little English setter bitch for- 
tunately found. 

There may perhaps be a certain few who 
wonder if these are not isolated cases and 
who may doubt that the condition is prev- 
alent. No, they are not just isolated 
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cases. I could give you hundreds of them. 
But, manifestly, the important object of 
this frank article is not merely to catalog 
cases but from such samples to draw con- 
clusions as to what should be done about 
it. That is the thing which counts. What’s 
the answer? 

First, however, let me add that if there is 
anything isolated about these cases, it is 
in the fact that the game was left to waste 
and rot. I think we're getting over that 
very largely. I believe that a high per- 
centage of the Ohio quail killed today are 
put to the use for which nature intended 
them. But the table should see all, not 
just some of them. 


ERHAPS before we go on, one more ex- 

ample of the present attitude may be indi- 
cative. We werein a little wayside hotel in 
the southern part of the state, where the 
sentiment for hunting has always been 
strong. One evening we were sitting 
around the lobby, Seteiee the gang to 
“spit the fire out.’’ One of the villagers 
looked over toward me and said: ‘‘What’re 
you fellas huntin’?”’ 

“Rabbits,”’ I answered. 

“Kinda scarce this year round here, but 
they’s a world of birds.’ (There’s only one 
species of feathered game that goes by that 
designation, just plain “‘birds.’’) 

“Can't kill ’em, can you?” was my reply. 

“Can if you hit ’em,”’ he said, and in that 
statement he just about summed up the 
present general attitude in Ohio. 

Well, if that is the situation, what’s going 
to be the outcome? Your question is logical. 
My answer is not, for I don’t know. I do 
know this—that the temper of the sports- 
men has been tampered with until it has 
reached the breaking point. You can no 
more keep them from killing quail in Ohio 
today than you could have stemmed the 
tide of the Dayton flood. 

I know also that it would be vastly 
healthier all round if the Ohio quail hunting 
were legitimately opened up with a definite 
legal season. It need not start with a 
long season, nor with a big bag limit; 
preferably not. Now I'll tell you what 
would happen. Eighty per cent, perhaps 
more than ninety per cent, of those who 
now kill a quail any time they feel like it 
would take it upon themselves to observe 
the law. I know they would because I 
know the temper of the people on this 
question. 

I believe that in Ohio today we are killing 
as many quail illegally as we would legally 
with an open season, perhaps far more. 
Legal shooting each year would be better 
for the quail. The sportsmen would 
watch, guard and feedthem. They would 
have an incentive to combat their natural 
enemies, which is now lacking. It would 
put in the field several hundred thousand 
sportsmen, most of whom would take it upon 
themselves immediately to report any 
violations of the law. This they are in no 
position to do today. 


AM convinced that to give us at least a 

short open season and a moderate bag limit 
would bring order out of the present chaos. 
That’s just what we’re in today. Here’s an 
example. The Ohio newspapers recently 
carried an item to the effect that the game 
wardens were feeding the quail during 4 
prolonged snow, out of funds from the state 
game division. Morally this was fine, and 
no real sportsman would ever say thet nay. 

But really what right had they to do this? 
None. The sportsmen pay their license 
fees to the state for the protection and per- 
petuation of game birds. No one has the 
right to appropriate these funds to f 
song birds. That’s just a good sample 
the present situation. It’s high time we 
knew what’s what. I mailed a clipping 
the newspaper item in question to 
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to $750.00. 
Single trap guns 


Paul Earle of South Carolina broke 
225 targets without a miss to win the 
AA Class Championship of America 
at the Grand American Handicap. 
Ithaca lock speed improved his field 
andtrap shooting, Send for free catalogue 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 11, ITHACA,N.Y. 





THE BULL’S EYE 
Target Pistol For Xmas 


Made by shooters 
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tion. Each pistol 
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Guarant ;, e d 
group in 
circle at ‘6 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
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windows 
zine holds 60 ‘and 
loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
— use them for practice 
pleasure. Set in- 
cludes bull's eye stam 
bird targets and extra ammu- = 
nition. Ask your dealer first. $3.00 prepaid. 


BULL'S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO., Box 484, Rawlins,Wyo. 
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editor of a leading sportsman’s publication, 
and this was his re ly: “All that you say is 
very true about this item; but if you fellows 
out there can’t help yourselv es out of this 


| from those of us in other states.’ 
| wise and pointed reaction. 
| What will the answer be? 
that I don’t know. But I do know what 
the answer is, even if I do not know what 
it is to be. The sportsmen of Ohio must 
| get together for the good of all. We must 
| cut out selfish interests. The fisherman 
must work for and with the field fellows, 
and the latter must do the same for the 
former. The rabbit hunters must help 
their brothers who prefer the quail, and 
| vice versa. And so with the coon hunters, 
| the duck hunters and all down the line. 
| Then we will have the strength we now 
| so lack, though potentially we have it and 
to spare. The trouble is we have not been 
broad-minded enough to stick together and 
realize that the battles of one group are 
the battles of all if they come under the 
one head of sportsmanship. If the leaders 
of our organizations have outlived their 
usefulness, they must be big enough to 
step aside and not simply clutter up the 
works by hanging on. 


E need most in Ohio today a truly big 
leader, representing under one, and 
only one, central organization the combined 
strength of all sportsmen of all classes. 
There is only weakness when we have two 
or more central groups. Each component 
part must stand solidly behind the whole 
to get a unified fighting strength. We need 
unity between all our working organizations 
in the interest of sport. This must be. 
If the 400,000 field sportsmen of Ohio 
ever do get organized right, the opposition 
| may well look out! For the sportsmen out- 
| number their opponents. The difficulty is 
| that their strength has been as scrambled 
as was that of the slaves of old. And 
we've been made slaves of—just that. 

This is a political proposition. Above 
| allelse, what we need right now is a governor 
| who is first a sportsman and second, a 
| strong enough man not to fear to take his 
| stand. The right governor will have many 
| ways to force the issue though. The first 
thing for us to do is to find this right man 
for governor. The second move is to elect 
him, pledged to our platform. Impossible? 
No! 

The organized strength of the sportsmen 
of Ohio can elect any man they set their 
mind to support. Isn't it a pity that they 
don’t! Maybe some day we will. That 
will be a glorious day. 

The maudlin sentimentalists may mean 
well, but this group never does make at 
practice of weighing the facts. It is nota 
question of protecting the quail. The 
sportsmen, to whom they mean the most, 
are the ones to give them real protection in 
return for the privilege of a few days’ 
sport afield with them each year. 

The fact is that we are killing quail in 
Ohio today. 


tinue to do so. 





The fact is that the law 


beyond. The fact is that a legal open 
season would actually save the birds; it 


| would place the killing period within definite 


limits. Today the fellows shooting quail 
in Ohio have no bag limit and no closed 
season. And there isn’t a game warden 
in the state who is at heart in sympathy 
with the present law. This in itself tells a 
big story. 


their purpose. 

situation drags on, the worse it will get. 
Will we have legalized quail shooting | 

again in Ohio? I have said that I don’t | 





know. I do know that we can—if we will. 


The fact is that we shall con- | 


All in all, the people back of the ‘‘song- | 
bird” law have not and cannot accomplish | 
Furthermore, the longer the | 


| hole, I don’t see how you expect much help | 
A very | 


I have said 





cannot cope with the situation; it has gotten | 
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for practical 
protection! 


Here’s an outfit you can bank on to keep 
you smiling rain or shine. Dry in a 
stiff rain—warm in a biting wind. Prac- 
tical protection because it’s designed 
by men who are hunters. Complete sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
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exacting conditions. Sold 
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UNIFORM ROAD 
MARKINGS 


By Maurice H. Decker 


HE motor-camper of today has it 

over his pioneering fellows of six 

years ago. Then a cross-continent 

trip was an adventure to talk about. 
We sallied forth heavily loaded with road 
maps and trail dope, a lot of which turned 
out to be bunk when we reached certain 
sections of the West and South. Some 
of the roads marked on the map were 
darned hard to find among the mountains 
and cactus. 

[ remember back in 1919 spending an 
hour dashing about in Fort Worth, Texas, 
trying to locate someone who could tell 
me how to drive out of that city towards 
Dallas. Not even the garage men and 
tire shops knew and these were large cities 
only some thirty-five miles apart. When 
I did get started I ran into a broken bridge 
and got stuck in the muddy detour about 
it. Several farmers 
with itching palms 
stood beside the 
road and_ kindly 
offered to fetch a 
span of mules for 
five dollars a car 
but three of us 
co-operated to- 
gether and hitched 
on to each others 
cars with a _ long 
rope and got 
through without 
any of the kind- 
hearted aid. 

In those days it 
was sometimes 
harder to get from 
one town to the next 
than it now is to 
find the trail con- 
necting New York 
and California. But 
don’t worry about 
the old days any 
more. We've got 
something in the 
way of trail mark- 
ers to chuckle over. 
This system of uni- 
form markings for 
the main highways 
and trails is pie 
for the long distance 
tourist. He can 


70 


No, this 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR 
CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready to render the reader prompt, spe- 
cial service, such as giving road direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip. the best you have ever taken. 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 














blithely toss his road maps overboard 
and spin merrily along with only a brief 
occasional word of advice from the gas 
pump man and a glance at his little old 
W.S. chart. No matter in which direction 
we tour—north, south, east or west—we 
follow the same road number and the same 
markings in every State we enter. 

We don’t have to puzzle out why road 
number 16 in New York changes to 33 


in Pennsylvania and to 27 in Ohio. Road 
numbers have ceased to be chamaleons 
now. They are fixed and permanent. 


is not one of the new uniformly marked highways 


When we leave Atlantic City for San 
Francisco we don’t discover a new mark 
and number in each State. That was 
handy to keep touch on the boundaries 
but it kept us guessing and worrying 
whether we were on the right road, or 
were off. Frequently we were off. A fel- 
low had to know the entire schedule of 
road numbers in advance for many of the 
old time trail signs have been removed by 
State road authorities. Even the tin 
Yellowstone Trail signs which graced every 
third telegraph pole through the country 
have disappeared 

The oid system of promoting some con- 
tinent-crossing trail was more or less preju- 
diced in favor of certain towns and sections 
which had subscribed substantially toward 
their foundation. Road signs have no 
business on telegraph poles anyway. Some- 
times I have discovered ten mile stretches 
where the wire men were pulling down the 
old poles and erecting new cedars in their 
places. Did they pull off the road and 
trail signs and apply them to the new 
poles? They didnot. They were too tired. 

Under this new 
system of United 
States roads _ the 
traveler leaves, say, 
Atlantic * City on 
road 40 and follow 
old 40 clear through 
to his Western des- 
tination. It’s his 
own fault if he gets 
off on some other 
route unless by 
chance he is tour- 
ing Maryland or 
New Jersey which 
I found to be dis- 
tressingly nude ot 
road signs this sum- 
mer. The rest of the 
Eastern States have 
them pretty well in 


lace, New York 
ing particularly 
well marked and 


clearly charted. 


HE numbers 

of these main 
highways that “go 
somewhere” have 
been skillfully 
chosen. The east 
and west roads are 
all numbered in 
multiples of ten. 
For example, road 
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10 leads you from Detroit to Seattle. 
Road 20 is a little farther south and con- 
nects Portland, Maine, and Yellowstone 
Park. The farther south you go the larger 
these numbers grow. Road 90, the last 
one on the bottom of the map, is practically 
the Old Spanish Trail joining Jacksonville 
and San Diego. 

Then the roads connecting north and 
south extremes are all uneven, or odd 
numbers. They start in the east with 
number 1 leading you from Boston through 
Washington and Richmond to Miami. 
From beans to grapefruit—that ought to 
be easy to remember and follow. By using 
such a system there is little chance of the 
north or south bound traveler getting off 
on an east or west road by mistake. The 
numbers will tell him instantly which 
direction the highway leads even if he has 
no map. Numbers 10, 20, 30, 40, etc., 
connect east and west points and numbers 
1, 11, 21, 31, etc., join the north with 
the south. 

The road people have plans for marking 
side trails and the feeder roads so a fel- 
low will know exactly where he is and 
where he is going, also how to get back 
on his right track should he by any chance 
go astray. Number 120, for instance, he 
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will recognize as an east and west running 
trail that will lead him into the main high- 
way number 20. If he finds a number like 
26 he knows he is about half way between 
roads 20 and 30 and running nearly par- 
allel with them. 

Such road marking is going to save heaps 
and heaps of time. We don’t have to keep 
perpetually asking if we are right or wrong. 
These U. S. roads have been chosen to take 
you over the shortest and best routes to your 
destination. No city or town can swing 
them its way by a donation towards keep- 
ing the markings in place. Usually they 
lead you through the biggest cities to one 
side of the heavy traffic which is another 
advantage for the long distance tourist. 
And these roads will be directly in line for 
any future improvement and paving, having 
the preference over the lesser State and 
County trails. 4 

All of which is making touring more 
pleasant and economical. We will waste 
less gas, time and temper and we can expect 
an increase in the number of folks who get 
out on the highways in their cars and dis- 
cover what real living is! 

Here’s to the gent that invented good 
roads and good road marks! May his 
punctures in life be few and far between! 
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ROUGHING IT DE LUXE 
By George B. Brink 


eo is an interesting example of auto 
equipment for “roughing it de luxe.” 
It is a traveling hotel for trips into the out- 
of-the-way places. 

We built this outfit in 1924 and have 
driven it about twelve thousand miles, on 
fishing and hunting trips, all in Michigan, 
and in all kinds of weather, on every kind of 
road. 

The cab is 72 inches wide, built out to the 
edges of the running board on each side, 
and seats four people abreast. The cab is 
a traveling compartment only. Built into 
the front of the cab are compartments for 
guns and fishing tackle and miscellaneous 
articles. We also carry a moving picture 
outfit. Outside and on the front of the 
dash is a storage tank for ten gallons of 
fuel for the gas cooking range. On the 
right side of the car and built between the 
cab and the fender is a rack for an outboard 
motor. 

Back of the cab is the sleeping compart- 
ment containing two full size beds, 54 
inches by 72 inches,and they are not the 
camping kind, but real beds with springs 
and hair mattresses. Under each bed is a 
trunk 14 inches square and 6 feet long, 
holding beddings and bed linens. When 
traveling, all general baggage and extra 
equipment is carried between the beds. 

At the back end of the sleeping compart- 
ment and opening to the rear, is a cabinet for 
pots, pans, kitchen equipment, groceries, 
etc. On the right wall across from this 
compartment is a cabinet for table linens. 
There fastens to the rear of the car a tent 
9 feet square with 7-foot head room. This 
forms the kitchen and dining room. It was 
built with a tarpaulin floor and contains four 
large bobinette windows. This also furnishes 
the living quarters in rough weather. 

On the left door is hung the gas range 
which is connected with the gas tank on the 
front of the car by a flexible tube. We use 
kerosene which is forced up to the stove by 
air pressure and generated at the burners. 
It makes a very satisfactory cooking flame. 
_ It is well to mention here that this outfit 
is bug and mosquito proof. We have been 
in trout country where the black flies and 
mosquitoes were so thick that it was neces- 
Sary to wear head nets, but there was a 


Here and There 


complete absence of these pests in the sleep- 
ing compartment and at the same time we 
had good ventilation. In cold weather, 
which we have in the deer season, we keep 
perfectly comfortable with the gas stove 
going. 

The dining table, when collapsed, fits in 
and forms the door of the kitchen compart- 
ment and we carry dining chairs and com- 
fortable lounging chairs. Poles for the 
tent are carried on the left-hand side of the 
car. Also on the left-hand running board 


there is a compartment for the extra oil 
and gas. 
Directly back of the rear fender is the 





Side view of George B. Brink’s Pet 
Outfit 


tool box, fastened to the side of the body. 
On the right running board there is an all 
metal refrigerator which has a 24-inch cork 
lining and holds about 35 pounds of ice. 
We have found that this will last about 
three days in the hottest weather we have 
encountered. 

Between the rear of the cab and the ice 
box, we carry the axes and shovels which 
are so necessary when you have to make 
your own roads. We have a light trailer on 
which we carry a square stern, which we 
always trail with us. You readily realize 
the advantage of having a power boat, 
especially when we are camped on big 
waters. 

We have found from our experience that 
road dust getting into the sleeping com- 


partment while traveling is probably the 
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This genuine SIGNAL 
WINDBREAKER SHIRT 


keeps you Warm and Dry 







longest wear- 
ing, outdoor 
shirt in Amer- 
ica. Made of 
finest close- 
woven mole- 
skin. Tough 
as leather; 
soft as flan- 
nel. Keeps 
you warm, 
dry andsnug. 


SHUTS OUT 
COLD, WIND AND DRIZZLE 


Solid comfort in all weather, you’ll use it nine 
months of the year. Washes like any good shirt. 
Lasts years! Choice of Forest Green or Olive 
Drab — with buttons, or for only 50 cents addi- 
tional, the genuine hookless fastener (button- 
less). Both styles have two large flap pockets, 
neatly tailored roll collar and plenty of action 
room. Nothing better for out-of-doors. 


SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK! 


Imagine such a shirt for 80 little money! There’s 
nothing more comfortable or better looking and 
you need it Fall, Winter and Spring. Buy from 
your dealer or mail the Order Form. If you 
don’t thinkit’s a great shirt and worth every cent 
asked, returnit and get your money back. That’s 
the fairest proposition we know how to make. 
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WINDBREAKER 














Signal Wind- 
breaker. If your 
dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, order di- 
rect from us. 
Send no money; 
pay the mall man 
on delivery. We 
pay the postage 


SIGNAL SHIRT CO. 

Dept. S-2 Racine, Wis. 
Send id, Signal Windbreaker as 
specified, on ‘‘Money-back’’ guarantee 
with Buttons (1 Hookless fastener 0 
Forest Green color 1) Olive Drab color 0 


Size. 





Name. 





Address. 


City. 











State. 
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Most Men Shave MIE 
the Wrong Way 


They use a blade a few times, 
throw it away and use a new one. 
That’s wrong! They don’t get 
nearly as good a shave with the 
new blade as they would if they 
stropped it before the first shave. 
Then they put up with a second, 
third and fourth rate shave on 
the second, third and fourth 
days. And finally they throw 
away a perfectly good blade 
with a lot of good shaves in it. 
A Twinplex Stropper would com- 
pletely change the shaving ideas of 
these men. (Maybe you are one of 
them.) A few turns and Twinplex puts 
an edge on a new blade that is a dream 
for smooth shaving. And ten seconds 
stropping each day before shaving will 
make that one new blade shave mar- 
velously for weeks and weeks. 

You'll find Twinplex will make shav- 
ing easier, quicker, cleaner and vastly 
more comfortable. You can now buy 
a Twinplex for as little as $2.50—less 
than a year’s saving on blade pur- 
chases. Other Twinplex models $3.50 
and $5.00. 


Send For Stropped FREE Blade | 


Name your razor and we will send you 
a stropped blade free. We would just 
like to show you what Twinplex can 
do to a new blade. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1768 Locust St., St. Louis 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MONTREAL LONDON 
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greatest nuisance. After one season of this, 
we found out how to eliminate it. When 
we set up camp now, everything in the sleep- 
ing compartment is perfectly clean. 

Another improvement is a large tarpaulin 


| which we put up on the right side of the 
car (as this forms the living side) for shade 
or shelter in bad weather. 


| 






Note radio aerial 


Rear elevation. 
on top 


This outfit was built on an automobile 
which had run about 60,000 miles before we 
converted it intoa camp car. As mentioned 


| before, we have traveled about 12,000 miles 
more and the car still runs beautifully. 








It is probably good for another 60,000 
miles. The car weighs, ready for a trip, 


about 6,500 pounds, and the powerful motor 
| not only carries the excess weight without 
| effort, but can be depended upon in sandy 
country to break new trails, and to go out 
across the brush, which we need to do in 
getting to some of the waters we fish. 





into the driver's 


compartment 


Looking 


A great advantage of an outfit of this 
kind is that it provides an opportunity to 
leave the beaten path and the lanes of con- 
gested travel and you can choose your own 
particular lake breezes and make your own 


| choice of scenery instead of accepting the 


ones offered in the circulars. 

That, we find, is by far the most pleasur- 
able way of traveling. It gives us an oppor- 
tunity to see more than if we traveled in 
the cut and dried manner. 
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CONCERNING MY PET OUTFIT 
By Waldo O. Willhoft 


HAVE used my outfit for a number of 

years on long trips, and it has convinced 
me that many auto-campers do not know 
the advantages of restricting a load to es- 
sentials. I have not yet seen a single outfit 
that nested together as closely as mine, 
and took up as little space without sacrific- 
ing comfort or convenience. Sounds like 
boasting, but I think a lot of my rig! . 

In packing I always balance the bulk of 
the load on the two running boards. On 
top of one is a food box that extends the 
entire length, and which is just as high as 
the open car docr will permit it to be. In 
this box, 48 x 10 x 9 inches, I put all groceries 
and food, all dishes and utensils for two, 
including dish cloths. One end is partitioned 


ede - - = ome 





= Se = ~4 
The Willhoft Pet Outfit in use 


off, and in this small compartment I have 
the camp grate with wind shields of 16 
gauge iron. 

These shields are as shown in the illus- 
tration and since they fit along the two 
sides of the compartment they take up no 
room. In this apartment I also put my 
alcohol stove, which I use in emergencies. 

On the other running board is a single 
board, six inches wide that fastens to the 
two fenders and makes an apartment in 
which I place two cots, the tent, and tent 
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accessories. If I take along an axe I shove 
it down between the two cots and forget 
about it. Over the load on this running 
board I spread a large piece of canvas an 
tuck in the ends. This keeps the dust and 
dirt off the load. I have never packed on 
the running boards so much that I cannot 
open all doors of the car anytime. 

In the back end of the car I have always 
found room for three woolen blankets for 
two of us, as well as all our personal 
longings. 

I have always objected to having a load 
that will not balance; it ruins the car. By 
loading both running boards and_ putting 
the rest in a place where it rests with equa 
weight on both sides of the frame I secure 
balance, and the car rides easily. 

For a time I was at a loss for a table. But 
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that was easily provided. I simply put 
a double lid on the food box, bored two 
holes in the outer lid, procured two center 
table legs with a shoulder on one end, and 
which were just long enough to reach from 
the top of the box to the ground, and my 
table was complete. Notice how handily 
it works, as shown in the photograph. The 
food is taken right out of the box and put 
on the table. A cot serves admirably for a 
seat. 

In traveling in a little-inhabited country 
and where stops are far apart there are two 
tools that I always take along: a real axe and 
a spade. 


of the folding or portable variety. Since 


I am not packing them on my back I take | 


along the real articles. These two have 
brought me out of many mudholes, have 
aided in building a big fire to attract atten- 
tion, and in a thousand ways have been a 
godsend to me. 
have also helped many a distressed tourist 
whom we have met on the way. 





MY PRACTICAL PET OUTFIT 
By O. A. Rainbolt 


FTER several years of experimenting, 
<4 and incidentally wasting a good deal 
of my hard earned cash, I have simmered 
down my outfit to one as nearly practical 
for my purpose as I think possible. I be- 
lieve, though, that no outfit can be ideal 
for everyone, or for all purposes. 

There are three in family, my wife, a 
daughter of six, and myself. I drive a 
coupe of moderate price, which I use in 
business when not camping, but the camp- 
ing outfit is in the car more than half 
the year, ready for a night’s or a week’s 
camping at any time. 

One of the most important features of 
this outfit, I think, is the water tank and 
reserve gasoline tank fitted to the under 
part of the car, out of sight. It is equipped 
with copper tubing, 3/8 inch size, with 
cocks just underneath the running board 
on each side to draw water or gas as needed. 





A bite by the wayside 


The tank holds five gallons of water, 
and two gallons of gas for filling the stove 
or other purposes. This supply enables 
us to camp wherever we choose without 
hunting for a water supply, which often 


means going for miles and then finding a | 


questionable source of supply. This amount 
will last, with conservation, from two to 
four days. 


I don’t mean any axe or spade | 


And, by the way, they | 


Old Briar 


ys TOBACCO 
THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 








_ 


% “7 


OLD 


HERE must be a world of satisfaction 
in each pipeful of Old Briar Tobacco 
to make men write such glowing words of 
ptaise as the above. Every day, from pipe 
smokers everywhere, letters come telling that 
Old Briar Tobacco is bringing them all 
of the genuine pleasure, solid comfort, 
contentment and cheer of pipe smoking. 
Absolutely unsolicited, these true letters 
afe convincing proof that you, too, will en- 
joy the superior quality of Old Briar as 
you've never enjoyed Tobacco before. 







F.8-11-27 


by DEALERS: Old Briar is 
sold in sealed pocket packages at 25¢ 
and sealed boxes at soc, $r. aa 
$2. If your Jobber bas not supplied 
you, write us and we will you a 
supply by prepaid parcel Post at regu- 
lar Dealer’s prices. Every box and 
package of Old Briar has our un- 
limited guarantee. 


“Thank You a 
hundred times 
over again for 

BRIAR TOBACCO” 


Of all the pleasures man enjoys pipe smoking costs about the least 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
SPECIAL OFFER: On receipt of this coupon with 


your name and address, we will mail you the regular 50c size 
of Old Briar Tobacco. In addition we will send you a 25c 
package of Old Briar—extra—if you send us your dealer's 
name. Send no money, but pay the postman only 50c when he 
delivers the tobacco. 


Ee re er ey Peery rer eere 
SORBET TOMS, 0.06 ce cccccccveccvcvcesaepsseocsaseossadedes 


If you prefer—send stamps, money order or check with cou- 
pon. Tear out now, while it’s handy. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VIRCINIA, U. S. A. 
Looking Ahead to Christmas: The Most Perfect Cift You Can Send to a Pi 





It has taken tobacco experts, with years 
of scientific knowledge in the art of mel- 
lowing and blending, and it has taken gen- 


efations of tobacco culture to produce Old 

Briar Tobacco. Step by step Old Briar has 

been developed—step by step perfected ! 
Light up your pipe filled with Old 


Briar Tobacco. Draw in the ripe blended 
fragrance and aroma of its selected leaf. 
Taste its sun ripened flavor and rich body. 
Enjoy it awhile. Then notice how extra 
smooth and cool Old Briar is. 





HAVE OLD BRIAR 


Tear out this coupon and mail to: 





Smoker is a Sealed Box of Old Briar Tobacco—“‘the best pipe smoke ever made!” 
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‘The Original 
“American 
Footwear’ 


USSOLIS 
Neverleak’Chief 


Not merely a boot that can be 
used for hunting, but one built 
expressly for that purpose, by a con- 
cern that ‘‘knows how” and has 
proven it. 





Ask your dealer to show you Russell 
Boots or write for free catalog to 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


Berlin Dept. F Wisconsin 
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“The Life of Leather’”’ truly 
describes Bergmann Shoe 


leather, and contains abso- 
lutely no harmful mineralin- 
gredients. It waterproofs 
shoes, makes them soft and 
pliable, and greatly prolongs 
their life. Makes a wonderful 
difference in the comfort and durability of shoes. 
At stores, or cong 40c for full size 8 oz. can postpaid. 
Address Theo Bergmann, 893 Upshur Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Dealers stock up. Bergmann Oil is right—demandis growing. |": 


BERGMANN SHOE OIL' 







Oil. It is a scientific blend |'* 
of oils highly beneficial to |body 





PURE VIRGIN WOOL 


NATURE'S MOST EFFICIENT PROTECTIVE COVERING 


is used for the entire filling of 





HLWOMM Sleeping Robe 


Warmth in Abundance without Excessive Weight. 
The Pure Virgin Wool filling is formed in parallel puffs within a cover- 
of fine quality Khaki Color material, comprising a most perfect non- 
cnsester of heat and cold, which completely insulates the sleepers’ 


Used either closed as a Sleep ping Bac or fully opened as a Robe. Only 
a fraction of a minute required for c 

a Sleeping Bag form, ingenious E. 
forming fastening over head, make it absolutely draft proof. 
a jiffy in roll ft orm, with attached straps and serviceable 
protective bag, furnished with each 
ith, GU OES BB. «0c gcccescnceucd 66 x 82 inches 
Size, c 
Size, eaaned in roll sore Bag 

in. long x 12 bir diameter 
Weight, packed in roll } A B lg Pounds 
Price $18.00 


If your dealer*ran't supply you, order direct, and if for any reason, the 
Robe is not satisfactory, upon receipt, return it and we will refund your 

oney = you desire we will ship C. O. D. and you may pay Postman 
on deliv 


KITTANNING WOOLEN MILLS, Kittanning, Pa, 











In 


a 





goods. 
indicated the price, which was four large 
beaver skins. 


Made of the very finest virgin wool, extra 
heavy and large with finished edges. Prac- 
tically wind and waterproof and will last 


2 Main Street 


Bean’s *s 4 Point Blanket 


early days Indians traded furs for 
The four marks shown on blanket 


lifetime. I consider them extra good val- 


ues at the following prices: 


Point Size, 72’ x 90” 
4 Point Size, 66” x 


84”... 
Delivered free in the U. S. 
Send for free sample and catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


Freeport, Maine 


osed as Sleeping BI dteatinds coal 31 x 80 inches | 


I removed the partition between the 
rear deck and the back seat, so that by 
lifting the seat cushion and then taking 
out three small cap screws the back cushion 
can be removed. This gives me a clear 
space of over six feet by forty-four inches 
for sleeping space. All this can be done in 
two minutes. 

have, besides, a sleeping pocket with an 
air mattress. An extra spare tire is car- 
ried which I inflate to about ninety pounds. 
This is used to blow up the bed by means of 
rubber tubing, such as you can get at 





Everything inside but the tent and 
grub box 


drug stores, and fitted, on one end, to take 
the air from the tire valve and on the other 


| to the cap on the mattress. This saves your 


wind and time for other “‘blowing’’ about 


| mileage, mud and mosquitoes, when stop- 








ping for the night. 

I find a suitcase, fitted to taste, with 
plates and eating utensils and with room 
for a small supply of food the most com- 
pact and handy. For short stops and tour- 
ing I use the one burner gas stove. It’s 
surprising how much cooking can be done 
on this. I seldom carry the two burner. 
I HAVE two tents, but usually leave both 

at home and carry only a waterproof tarp, 
6 by 12 feet, to put over the cushions and 
other things at night. This outfit has the 
disadvantage of obliging you to remove 
most of the things from the car for sleep- 
ing. A thermos bottle is carried in the car 
and held with elastic bands. Hooks for 
clothing are fastened in the top and on the 
sides; on these are hung cameras, binoculars, 
or what have you? 

The side pockets hold cigars, tobacco and 


| about half a bushel of miscellaneous articles. 


An extra 32 candle power light on the instru- 
ment board for reading after going to bed, 
a trouble light for the camp, as well as a 
good flashlight, and a twelve inch folding 
gun hung on a hook on the door completes 
the equipment. 

I sleep with feet to the rear and can get 
any ventilation desired. Curtains of khaki 
cover the windows and front, (the back 
window has a curtain). We also use 
mosquito netting for the windows, fastened 
with thumb tacks if necessary. 


Except for long trips or stays, when 


| we have a grub box and tent on the run- 


ning boards, everything is inside and out of 
sight. All duffle is kept out of the riding 
compartment so the passengers may be 
comfortable. 

I have some army gas mask bags in which 
I pack pots and pans, as well as one for the 
old-fashioned folding stove which will al- 


| most go into a coat pocket, but is all there 
| when you want heat. 
| use the kind sold for extra seats in auto- 


For camp chairs I 


mobiles, with backs, just high enough for 
the running board, which is used for the 
table with newspaper table cloth easily 
kept clean (burned). 

I want to mention two other features. 
One is a box, with hinged entrance and 
lock, in the instrument board, where I al- 
ways keep a short (four and one half foot) 
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casting rod, reel, etc., as well as extra light 
bulbs, extention wire and ditty bag. The 
other is a six quart round tank, fastened 
with brackets just under the hood for extra 
lubricating oil while on tour. 

This outfit has been to the Atlantic coast, 
over the Continental Divide in the West, 
North to within a few miles of Canada and 
South to Tennessee. In dust, mud, wind, 
rain, snow, ice and sleet; through three 
miles of water in one ford; ten thousand 
feet up in the air and down below sea level, 
it has never failed to serve us. 

I keep cutting down all the time. There 
is twice as much duffle piled in the attic, 
unused, as I carry along and I find we are 
just as comfortable with a lot less things 


to haul, clutter up the car and take up | 


time in handling. Come go with me. 





MEND-A-PATCH PASTE 
By Robert C. Knox 


UT crepe rubber, taken from the sole of | 
an old shoe, into very small pieces with | 
Put these pieces in a | 
wide mouthed bottle, having a close fitting | 


a pair of scissors. 


top. Cover the bottom of the bottle to a 
depth of one-half inch with the rubber 
shavings. Now add gasoline or benzine 
until the rubber is covered a quarter of an 
inch or so with the fluid. Let it stand to 


soften, when it will be found that the rubber | 


has swelled considerably. 


As the spongy mass absorbs the fluid, | 
keep adding a little more benzine and work | 


it into the rubber. The desired result is to 












get a thick, clear, jelly-like mass. It is 
USE ne 
WwABER pry emmy 
CEMENT . 
AND TO PULL OFF 
Avoid 
OUBL 
TROUBLE HoLe 
INVOLVED IN SOCK, SHIRT 
IN 
OR OTHER ARTICE 
SEWING ON 
aeaee OF CLOTHING 











better to have the material too thick than 
too thin. 

To use this cement, in the case of a patch 
for instance, apply it to the patch and also 
to the article to be mended. Spread it on 
thickly. It will rub off your fingers dry. 
After a few moments place the patch on the 
material, when it will be found to adhere 
tightly. 

You can use this cement for mending 
boots, holes in socks or clothing, and for 
any number of purposes. It is pliable and 
waterproof. The cement is also very good for 
waterproofing heads of matches. Simply 
dip the match-head in the cement and let it 
dry. This cement is very easy and economi- 
cal to make, one shoe sole furnishing the 
material for over a gallon of rubber cement. 





CAMPING HINTS—KEEPING DRY 
By Elon Jessup 


MINERAL dyed khaki tent that hasn’t 
n waterproofed is more resistant 
than white, untreated duck. 

Whether or not tent cloth has been treated 
with waterproofing or you expect to treat it, 
the cloth should be of tight, close weave. 
This is an important factor in keeping out 
rain. Even the addition of waterproofing 
treatment is of slight permanent value 
in case the cloth is loosely woven. 

There are various kinds of waterproofing. 
nN some cases the pores of the cloth are 
allowed to remain open, while in others 
they are closed. In the first instance the 
cloth can be treated before being made into 
tent form. But in the second instance (such 
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32.1 4 Miles Per Hour in Class C 


Made by a Johnson “Big Twin 


Johnson Sets 


New World 
Records 


in Gvery Class 


Three Johnsons— Big Twin, Standard Twin and Light Twin have 
recently established new world speed records in outboard com- 

petition. This fact conveys its own signifi e —Joh 

offers a type of performance without precedent. 








































Robert Held in No Foolin, set- 

ting a new world mark in out- 

board motor competition. 32.14 

m. p. h. is the record made at 

¢ Louisville, September 3rd, 1927, 

: with a Big Twin. M.V.P.B.A. 
sanction. 
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26..36 Miles Per Hour in Class B 
” Made by a Johnson Standard Twin- 
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Atthe President's Cup Regatta, 
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16th,a fohaece Standard Twin 
driven by J. T.Herbst in KayoII 
set a new world record of 26.368 
m. p. h. in competition. Sanc 
tioned by the A. P B. A, 
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15.32 Miles Per Hour in Class A 


Made by a Johnson Light Twin 






















Ben Samuelson in Dynamite, an 
: 8-foot step-plane, established a 
a * new world record of 15.32 
mt m.p.h. with the Light Twin, at 
Charlevoix, Mich., August 7th. 

M. V. P. B.A. sanc- 
: tion. In time trials, 
Dynamite stepped 
15.83 m.p.h.to a new 
world record in 

lass A motors. 
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SON MOTOR CoO., 1046 Pershing Road, Waukegan, 11). 


75 West St., New York, N. Y¥. PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
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Ai 1801 Lake Street 
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ye Winnipeg - 


Arctic 
eeping 


. And you know what that means, fellows! 
You'll want to be out in the burnings by 2 
daylight, waiting for a big boy to cross. Or 
you may pick up his fresh track just before 
If you only nick one tomorrow 
you've a fair chance of getting him with snow 
on the ground. There's a big day ahead, so 
build up the night fire, get your breakfast 
wood “in the dry’, and roll up in your old 
pal—your Woods Arctic Sleeping Robe. 


Our hunting days are our hardest days, and our nights 


be restful ones. he 


o - Ottawa - 
Welland 
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Woods Arctic 


Sleeping Robe is your assurance of comfortable, 
energy-building sleep in the coldest climate. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Limited; 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. y § 


Montreal 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to save big money | Triumph Traps 
Supplies, write to- 

Price Lists, Tra 

S de, od to Grade 

urs, supply Cata- 

log, Game Laws FREE 

etc.All will be sent 


iy. Add . 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

311 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalog, ete. 
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Hunting & Fishing 
is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapper stories anc pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine 
AND HERE’S THE 

Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blad especially de- 








mgn to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of skinning and clean- 





ing fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. Blades are of 


quality steel with strong, durable neen-outting 
a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 


just right for 


SPECIAL OFFER. Yi." 





superior 
edges. The points 


send you Hunting & Fishing 
for a whole year, 12 big issues 
and this 
Remington 
Sportsman's 
Knife. 





Mail your order today to 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 308 Transit Bldg. ; Boston Mass. 






















Here Sportsmen, is 
needed, 
comfort and wear 





Dept. 1 





Your money back 
Send for Harley’s Free 36 page Catalog of 


HARLEY’S 


ANTI-SNAG—CREPE SOLE 
HUNTING and FISHING SHOE 


the kind of foot-wear you have always 
a featherweight shoe that will give the utmost in 7 


Specially constructed leather uppers of 


if not satisfied. 


chrome veal give snug fit around the ankles and yet have a POST 
flexibility necessary for comfort. Vamp made of pure red PAID 
ribbed rubber, knit lined. Pure crepe rubber sole with rolled 

edge. Fourteen inches high and comes in sizes 6 to 12. 


Sporting Equipment. 


“HARLEY WICKHAM (Co, 


Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 








as a paraffining process) you wait until the 
tent is all completed. Otherwise, it may leak 


panonens : | 
3 ...'s ae f 
~, : siete . In S how To mo I I OW: ” You pany a very fair idea of how a tent 


| will perform during a heavy downpour by 
| setting it up in the backyard and playing 
| the garden hose on it. If you've water- 
proofed it at home, this procedure will bring 
out any leaks, which you can then mark 
| and fill. 

Sometimes a tent leaks only at the seams. 
You can rub cold paraffin into the seams 
and then iron it in with a warm flatiron 





Dry your boots thoroughly before 
oiling 


Not all tents require waterproofing treat- 
ment but it’s advantages are so marked 
that waterproofing is usually advisable. The 
chief reasons for waterproofing a tent are as 
follows: when it has a roof that tends to- 
ward the horizontal and you haven't the 
added protection of a fly; when the sheltered 
side of the cloth is likely to come into direct 
contact with anything or anybody during 
rain, as can’t very well be helped in a small 
tent; and when it has to be rolled up wet, as 
frequently happens in the case of a shifting 
camp. 

If you live under tent cloth that hasn't 
been treated with waterproofing, one of the 
chief things to guard against is mildew. 
A mildewed tent will gradually rot in spots 
and then leak. A tent may mildew from 
being rolled up when wet, although there’s 
less likelihood of this with a mineral dyed 
| kahki tent than in the case of a white tent. 

A tent that has been treated with a good 
waterproofing process is fairly immune from 
| mildew at any time. 


NWATERPROOFED tent clothshrinks 
during wet spells. At such times guy 
ropes should be loosened. On the other hand, 
any sagging in the cloth is conducive to leak- 
age. Even waterproofed cloth should be 
stretched taut, particularly so when the 
| process is one that allows the pores to re- 
| main open. 
| An unwaterproofed tent may shed water 
| perfectly so long as you keep your hands 
off its sheltered side. The cloth can be 
wringing wet and still shed rain. The 
| steeper the pitch of the roof, the less the 
| likelihood of leakage. 
|  There’s no particular need for water- 
proofing a tent that is to be used in a dry, 
semi-arid region. 

If your tent hasn’t been waterproofed 
during its manufacture and you decide that 
it needs to be, the process of treating it 
accordingly is simple. As a rule the most 
satisfactory way is to buy from a camp 
outfitter a can of recommended water- 
proofing solution (some are better than 
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others) and paint the canvas with this as 
though you were painting the side of a 
house. Ordinarily, a gallon will cover about 
ninety square feet. It is possible to get 
ready-prepared stuff containing coloring in- 
gredients; almost any color you want. 

The man who wishes to make his own 
tent can buy pliable, uncut material that 
has been treated with a _ waterproofing 
process. 

A camper sometimes paints unwater- 
proofed canvas with linseed oil. This sheds 
rain most effectively but it makes the tent 
mighty hot when the sun shines. Linseed 
oil treatment is more suitable for ground 
cloths. After canvas has been treated in this 
manner, allow it to dry for several days ina 
shaded spot. 

The best way to paraffin a tent is to pitch 
the tent and lay the stuff on with a paint 
brush. Work fast, for the solution begins 
to harden as it cools. Two quarts of turpen- 
tine to one pound of paraffin is about the 
right proportion. Shave the paraffin into 
flakes. At all stages of the game, beware 
of fire. It’s safest to warm the turpentine 
by double-boiler method; in a kettle im- 
mersed in hot water. 


COAT on the outside of the tent is usu- 

ally enough. Furthermore, if the paraffin 
later melts and drips under a blazing sun, 
you don’t care to have it drip inside. 

Similarly, when paraffining a ground cloth, 
a coat on the under side may be sufficient. 
Paraffining has special value as a form of 
ground cloth waterproofing in that it closes 
all the pores in the canvas. With the 
weight of your body on the cloth, ground 
dampness is likely to squeeze through if 
the pores are allowed to remain open. 

A waterpoof shoe remains so only as long 
as the pores of the leather are closed by oil 
or grease. Constant pressure and bending | 
of the leather causes the pores to open and 
then water comes through. Waterproofness 
is restored by a coating of oil. A water- 
proof dressing has the added advantage 
of making shoes more pliable and lengthen- 
ing their lives. 

Shoes are more frequently ruined by over- 
heating when being dried than any other 
cause. This is especially true of calked 
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Price 
Now ! 








Lamb 
Collar $ 


Dreadnaught 
Coat 


Combination deposit 
Raincoat 


and Warm Overcoat 


Men! Here is the most 
practical coat ever made, 
at a bargain price and only 
$1.00 deposit! Broad shawl 
collar of best quality beaver- 
lamb skin; and warm 
plaid blanket body and sleeve 
ining. Outer fabric is water- 
_ proof rippled cloth with a 
Coating of rubber between making 
Coat absolutel: oom roof. Smart 


























stylish double belted style 
with two large ns ets with 
pry ae = two muff ets. Length 


44inches. Brownonly. Sizes34to46. 


6 Months 
to Pay! 


Have this serviceable combination 
coat and mever miss ws meee? Six 
months to $P rf our bargain price! 
Send only $ now—w en you get 
the coat you'll say it’s the greatest 
garment you ever saw. Then if 

perfectly satisfied take six months 
to pay for it! 

Order by No. M-1-F. Terms $1.00 
with the coupen, $1.70 a month. 
Total price only $10.95. 

Se A ee 


e 

Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept.1938, W. 35th St., Chicago 
T enclose $1.00. Send Dreadnaught Coat 
No. M-1-F. If I am not are the 
coat I may return it and get my money 
back. Otherwise I will p 7 the. bargain 

Price on your terms; $1 with coupon and 
cay $1.70 monthly. Total price $10.95. 


Size Wanted... i 





Name... 





Address 
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i men LUCIFER ELECTRIC 


FLASHLIGHT 
Be Sure to Include in Your Outdoor Kit! 
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H First Cost Is Last this fine instrument familiarings 
PyPrProor DUFFLE ROLL Convenient pocket size. tsthatisinvsibeto the unaided 
ToP nog ee own power— 
Py A te A no batteries or accu- 
thee ane mulator. rerreine penguin 
FOLDED Slight hand pressure | home, office, dentists ~ 
y % 44 OVER produces brilliant light. | sicians, scientists and ta 
ghd gba.  Ahayizag) ON OUTSIDE Indispensible to every | oratory. Precise optical 
Outdoors man. Send — giving va- 
= $5.00—Money Order or ea 
‘ ‘ Check. enn 
shoes. The iron calks conduct heat intothe| JONAS B. OGLAEND: INC. stand. Black 


heart of the leather. Dry your shoes in a 15 Moore Street 


gentle heat. 


New York 








When about to apply waterproof dressing 
to shoes, have the shoes thoroughly dry 
first. Permeate the leather with the dressing 
by bending and squeezing. Add dressing 
until the leather becomes thoroughly 
saturated. 

When stacking your duffle on a pack 
cloth for pack harness carrying, fold over 
the top so that rain can’t get inside. This 








Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 


Only $39.00 





Model $8.50.Atyour 


; For This Highest dealer of pea Ce Ey Models 
stpaid. y 
% Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer Pack guarantee. e aa. \ a 






Further information 
free upon request. 
Wollensak Optical Compan pany 
834 Hudson Avenue : Rochester, N. 
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NOTICE! 


We urge every FIELD & STREAM 
reader who enjoys a really fine 
detective mystery story to get the 
November issue of 


Brace 


and read Dashiell Hammett’s 
story of politics and 
crime, called 


“The Cleansing 
Poisonville” 


We, the publishers of FIELD & 
STREAM, make this recommenda- 
tion. (Black Mask is one of the 
Warner publications published by 
us). This story is by far the finest 
thing of its kind that we have ever 
read. Itis NOT the ordinary detec- 
tive story that is published by the 
ton inscoresof magazines. There 
is nothing ordinary about it. It 
is an amazingly gripping and 
thrilling narrative of the effort 
of a private detective to clean 
up the rotten politics of a western 
city, where the politicians and 
police are hand in glove with the 
underworld. He follows the age 
old and proved principle of play- 
ing one bunch against the other, 
dividing them and setting them 
at each others’ throats. Filled 
with action, and suspense that 
will hold you absolutely enthralled 
from first word to last. 

One reason why this is so un- 
usual a story is that the author 
was for many years with one of the 
greatest detective agencies. He 
knows his stuf. But even more 
than that, he is a remarkably 
fine writer. And, finally, he 
makes his characters do exactly 
what people in such cases would 
do. His detective, for instance, is 
real, not a Sherlock Holmes. And 
there isn’t a character that isn’t 
a living, breathing personality. 

We urge you to read this story. 
We know you will agree with all 
we have said, and consider it 
about the finest story of its kind 
you have ever read. 

In the same issue you will find 
8 other stories of exceptional 
quality—all full of action and 
suspense. They are: The Return of 
Gun Eagen; The Raiders; The Wax 
Dragon; One Bad Man; Red 
Pearls; With Benefit of Law; Riker 
Accommodates; and, Get Burton. 

Get a copy from any news- 


dealer today and have hours of 
keen enjoyment this evening. 
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Field 


| can be done as follows: Spread pack cloth 


on the ground and build a box-like pile of 
duffle about twice as long as it is wide. 
Fold one of the side flaps over the duffle 
and roll it up. Don’t fold over the opposite 
side flap until the pack is all rolled. Thus, 
one end of your pack (the bottom) has the 
flaps folded inside and the other end (the 
top) has them folded outside. Rain can’t 
get in. 

A pack basket can be made as watertight 
as any other kind of pack through the addi- 
tion of a canvas cover that fits over it like 
a glove. 

The floor of a canoe always gets wet in 
rainy weather and any duffle in direct con- 
tact with it is pretty sure to get soaked. It 
is sometimes a good idea to lay a couple of 
small poles on the floor and rest the packs 
upon these. 

Waterproof coverings of various kinds are 
especially important in a canoe trip. Most 
of the foods can be contained in small indi- 
vidual waterproof bags, tied at the mouth 
and labeled, and these in turn packed in a 
larger bag. The paraffining process does 
well enough for bag waterproofing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MORE ABOUT LIGHTNING AND 
STEEL TENT POLES 


CAMPER ON Tour EDITOR: 

Relative to the interesting question of Mr. 
Houret regarding the possibility of lightning 
striking a tent equipped with steel poles, might I 
suggest: 

That a tent so equipped would be fairly safe in 
close proximity to an object higher than the tent. 

I offer the premise that the reason the War 
Department, within the past few years, supplanted 
the canvas legging with the spiral putt was due 
to troops being so often struck by lightning while 
marching or walking in an open field (the steel 
rods in the leggings having.acted as conductors.) 
Army cooks, while in camp, are also instructed not 
to hold steel forks or knives in their hands during 
a lightning storm. 

In conclusion, I would not advise using a tent, 
so equipped, in an open field. However, a single 
tent is seldom located in such a position, anyway. 

IRVING K, WOOLFE. 


TENT SWEATS 
CAMPING EDITOR: 

I am a “go light” crank and have a sportsman’s 
compact tent. It really is the thing. Sheds rain 
like a duck, but it sweats. If you raise up quickly 
in the morning you get a bath, as the moisture 
gathers in big drops on the whole inside. 

It is made by a well known manufacturer and is 
waterproofed with their own patent waterproofing. 
Did you ever have this experience and if so what 
did you do for it? 

Also how can I remove this waterproofing which 
is heavy and makes the tent get greasy when the 
sun hits it? It seems to be a beeswax, or paraffine 
proposition. 

I read your magazine regularly and thought I 
might borrow an idea as to how to get rid of this 


trouble. 
E. B. Gorn. 


Ans.—You will find that most any heavily- 
waterproofed tent will sweat somewhat if the 
weather is very humid. There is no getting away 
from this, as the moisture condenses on the inside 
of the tent. The fact that you find water there 
does not necessarily mean that it has come through 
the fabric. 

Undoubtedly, you can remove the waterproofing 
with gasoline, but if you did your tent would then 
be apt to leak, and it would seem that you should 
find the condensed moisture less objectionable than 
having a leaky tent during rainstorms. 

You might write to the company who made your 
tent and ask them what they think about it. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


COOKING WOODCHUCKS 
CAMPER ON TouR EDITOR: ’ 

A few years ago you published an article telling 
how to prepare and cook a woodchuck. I thought 
I had saved it but cannot find it. Though I have 
searched through a number of back copies I 
haven't been able to find a word anywhere about 
cooking chucks. 

I wonder if it will be possible for me to get a 
copy of the issue I want or can you tell me where 
I can find out how to cook a_ chuck? 

Mrs. G. A. Scott. 


Ans.—We regret very much that we have been 
unable to locate the article telling how to prepare 
and cook woodchucks. Short articles of this nature 
are not indexed and it is a difficult matter to find 
them after several years have passed. 

Woodchucks are said to furnish very good food, 
but the essential thing is to get one that is young. 
An old chuck is apt to be tough. In fact, when he 
has reached a dignified old age there is perhaps 
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nothing tougher. 
pally on clover. 
very sweet. 

A party known to the Camping Editor cooks 
woodchucks and eats them all through the summer 
season. She takes a young specimen weighing 
from four to six pounds, skins it, dresses it and 
parboils it for a few minutes in water containing 
a little salt and sodium bicarbonate. She then 
places it in the oven and decorates it with strips of 
salt pork or bacon. These are put on top of the 
flesh, and pinned down with toothpicks. The ani- 
mal is then roasted slowly about the same length of 
time that you would roast a rabbit or similar game. 

By following the above recipe one should get 
a very toothsome dish. 


The woodchuck lives princj- 
That diet should make its flesh 


CAMPING EpITorR. 


NATIONAL OLD TRAILS ROAD 


CAMPER ON Tour EDITOR: 

As we propose driving from Massachusetts to 
Phoenix, Arizona, via the National Old Trails 
Road, I should appreciate any information that 
would be of interest to campers along the route. 

I am familiar with the route to Colorado and am, 
therefore, particularly interested in the trail beyond 
that point, 

Lucten D. REtTTsTATT. 


ANns.—You can get very complete information 
concerning the National Old Trails Road by writing 
the following organization: National Old Trails 
Road, Frank Davis, Secretary, Rosedale, Kansas. 

CAMPING EDITOR, 


HIKING EQUIPMENT 


CAMPER ON Tour EpDIToR: 

I am taking the liberty of writing to you for in- 
formation regarding hiking. 

It is my purpose to take short hiking trips 
around Bear Mountain, to do a little fishing, 
and to get some air before winter arrives. I figure 
on being alone most of the time on these excursions 
and therefore my outfit would have to be of a light 
and practical nature. 

I should be greatly obliged to you for your aid 
in pointing out to me what kind of articles are 
best adapted for this sort of camping. Will you 
give me your frank opinion about the possibilities 
of taking a sleeping bag along? I seem to have 
an idea that a sleeping bag is not much heavier 
than the customary pup tent and blankets used 
by many campers and it must add a lot to your 
pleasure after a long hike. 

HuBErt B. Conesa. 


Ans.—In taking hikes it is essential that you 
cut your equipment down in order to make your 
pack as small as possible. There are certain things 
which you will need and certain other things, which, 
while not necessary, will contribute to your com- 
fort. Go over your list carefully and eliminate 
those things which you feel you could get along 
without. 

The average hiker’s pack should not weigh 
more than thirty pounds. In the country around 
Bear Mountain you will find a heavy pack will 
encumber you greatly because of the rocky terrain. 

You would derive a lot of comfort from a sleeping 
bag with air mattress in combination and it is 
surprisingly light, taking up but little room. The 
pup tent is not any too satisfactory at best anda 
great many hikers find that the sleeping bag, 
or pocket referred to is a far more satisfactory 
proposition. Being waterproof on the outside it 
furnishes you with the same protection that you 
would get from a pup tent and you could place 
it anywhere on the ground and be assured of a good 
night's rest. 

Be sure, however, that you include plenty of 
blankets as at this time of year you are apt to find 
sleeping on air a cold proposition without them. 
If you get light blankets the weight of the sleeping 
bag and blankets together would not be a whole 
lot greater than that of the pup tent and blankets. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


WEATHER SIGNS 
CAMPER ON TouR EDITOR: 

Some people seem to be perfect sharks at fore- 
casting the weather. I am more or less of a city 
dub and don’t know anything about those things. 
Is there any way of telling before hand, for instance, 
when it is going to rain? I have often thought 
that if I knew more about these things I might 
be saved some inconvenience. Any suggestions 
you have will be appreciated. 

J. S. Parks. 


Ans.—There are many signs which weather 
sharks use to prognosticate coming events on the 
horizon, but you must remember that none is in- 
fallible and all weather prophets get fooled oc- 
casionally. Here are some things which seem to 
be indicative: of wet weather to come. If you 
find that these things hold true and yet the sun 
shines on the following day, don't blame us. 

Fish bite readily and swim near the surface. 

Tobacco becomes moist. 

Tent ropes shorten. 

Your hearing and smelling capabilities seem more 
keen. 

Flowers are more fragrant and distance sounds 
more audible than before. E 

Smoke from a camp fire flattens out instead of 
rising. 3 

Salt becomes moist. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 
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PARADISE LAKE 
(Continued from page 31) 


along, making a mile an hour through the 
virgin forest and keeping within sound of 
the roaring river. 
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WATCH THE YOUNGER CROWD PICK THE WINNERS! 











By the middle of the morning we luckily | 


found moose trails, running in the right 
direction. We made our long-hoped-for 
objective by noon. Approaching along the 
outlet we found a gravel beach on the near 
side of the lake. We all felt like cheering, 
or singing the national anthem, with due 
ceremony, but the loons were the only ones 
to speak up. We gazed in delight at this 
gem of a mountain lake whose quiet and 
age-long solitude we were now intruding 
upon. 


Along the shore, among the trees, was a | 


worn trail. Here, for maybe a century, only 
moose or caribou had trod and the firearms 
of man had never before been heard. Inside 
of an hour, however, the quiet spell was 
broken. 


EFORE sitting down for a bite of lunch, 

we had scanned the shores with our 
glasses and located a bull moose feeding 
leisurely and strolling toward our side of the 
lake. During lunch, one of our guides 
stepped down the shore to a point of van- 
tage. Soon he called back to me to follow 
him quickly with my rifle. This seemed 
easier than it really was, for the way led 
over fallen dry spruce and through a very 
heavy growth. 

We soon saw the big moose coming along 
the shore, about a hundred yards from us. 
As he drew nearer, I was told to fire as soon 
as a clear opening between the trees gave a 
good chance to aim accurately. While 
waiting for an opening that might supply 
the desired view. of the vital shoulder, I 
was rewarded by the moose turning broad- 
side. He evidently had scented us, and 
started into the back country at a brisk walk. 

A lucky shot, and he fell, but struggled up 
again. It took several more hits to satisfy 
the guide that he wouldn't “get wicked.” 
These few shots were our only desecration 
of this wild sanctuary. 

Now it was up to the guides to get this 
trophy, which measured a spread of over 
fifty inches, out of this wilderness on the 
back of a man. 

The guides had talked of trying to go 
down river in rafts or catamarans. To be 
relieved from the irksome return tramp, at 
least part way, was the stimulus that led 
them to build two competitive rafts. The 
lumber had to be carefully selected. They 
searched the shores for some time before 
finding the material desired, which seemed 
odd to me with this great display of timber 
in every and all directions. 


UNSET on Paradise was, of course, beau- 

tiful, but sunrise the next morning car- 
ried with it “‘music of the wild”’ that was ve 
impressive. I had acquired the six o’cloc 
rising habit on this trip. Just as I awoke, a 
trumpet call that I had often heard the 
guides imitate came ringing, clear as a bell, 
across the lake—the unmistakable moose. 
The next moment it was followed by the 
screaming of a scolding loon. 

The guides, camping a short distance 
away, were not stirring yet; so I stole alone 
to the shore of the lake to watch Paradise 
awake. With the high mountains so close 
to the water, the shadows were deep and 
mysterious. Quickly the sun crept along 
the shore as I hunted with my glasses for 
the trumpeter moose but without success. 
A flock of sheldrakes rose from a little bay 
and vanished up the inlet. Thus one day 





broke like thousands of other days in this 
Paradise, but with no human to gaze in 
profound silence and wonder if years would 
pass again before man should intrude upon 
this utopia. 
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OOK around you at the big game 
—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 


ATIMA 


The most skillful blend in cigarette history 











REVUE PIPE 
MIXTURE 


TAKE A TIN ON 
YOUR NEXT 
HUNTING TRIP 
A rich, mellow 
blend of ripe and 

rare tobacco 
psy A the mildness 
and fine aroma of this 
cool smoking Revue Mixture. 16 oz. Tins $1.90. 8 oz. 
Tins $1.00. Trya $1.00 tin on our RECOMMENDA. 
TION. Postage paid anywhere. Send for catalog. 


A.RUNGE & CO." piutisetenix, ex ' 








Importers of Old Country Tobaccos ae Est. 1894 
J. KANNOFSKY &Y'‘es 
Manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, satmele 24 
idermists. 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and 



























OT-SOX 


or ee thick 
where the 
DOUBLE THICKNESS wear and 
SINGLE THICKNESS chafing come; 


single thick 
“ eee Prevent crowding. 
mvisible elastic at t Id 
BOOT-SOX in place ont ane : 
Sitar tetas, iden 
grey. wool. Col 
top. Stands hard wear and tear. 
Gin. Ankle length, fits inside 
ractically all boots, $1.50 pair 
14 in. Sporting size, for m 
high hunting boots, $2 pair 
18 in. Knee length for all around 
service $3 pair 
Sptocdnctery, offer, Lm pair 
each style, pre t 
you, only tai - $5.00 
Send size and dealer's name. 
HOLDEN KNITTING CO. 
Dept. A-2 
79 Beacon St., Worcester, Mass. 


DOUBLE THICKNESS 
SINGLE THICKNESS 


every year. 


dealer. 


113-15-17 Ontario St. 





An “All-Season” Tent for You! 





**Jt has no center pole’’ 


You'll enjoy your Dickeybird-Kamper 12 months in the year. 
Built for service in all kinds of weather, its popularity expands 
Ask your dealer to show it. 


*DICKEY PYRAMID’’ 
A companion tent to the Dickeybird-Kamper, the Dickey Pyramid, 
with many of the famous Dickey patented features, comes to the 
tourist and camper at a lower cost. 


Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 
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You'll like this tent. Ask your 


Toledo, Ohio 











Campers—Attention! 
Make your next tent i VIWAlex 


Supplied in Green, Khaki and “Natural’”’ 
white. Clean, light, strong and dry. 
Never greasy or stiff. Will not mildew. 
Waterproof on approved fabrics. 


Vivaler ‘sna tene fire 


Obtain Vivatex at your nearest dealer 
or write direct to us for information and descrip- 


tive folder. 
METAKLOTH COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. A, i, New Jersey 














Lighting Plant for Campers 
and Small Cottage 
$°7 5.00 AND UP 


Can be clamped 
on auto running 
board. Charges 
auto batteries 
without remov- 
ing. 6 volt, 12volt 
and 32 volt. 120 
watts tol K. W. 
KINTZING LOOM MANUFACTURING CO. 
HANOVER, PA. 

















The Green Bay Hunting Boat 


Famous for Its Light Weight and Sturdy Construction 


The strong, rugged Green Bay skiff is the ideal 


hunting boat It cuts through skim-ice, and 
floats on shallow water that would stall an or- 
dinary boat. Sturdily constructed throughout— 
good for many years of hard service. 

Made of white cedar and oak; draws little water; 
flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches wide. Painted dea 
grass color. Made in 4 sizes. Standard for 45 
years 


The pandsome Kidney Book of Boats will be 
sent to you upon receipt of 6c in stamps. 
Boats on exhibit at the Motor Boat Mart, 1725 


Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 


es 





Built only by Dan Kidney & Sona, Inc: 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. Wen Be Pese, 


Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island 





makee—U nder- 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 


prices smashed to almost half. 


2 and it’s yours 4 





Newark, New York 








All that morning the lake echoed and rang 
with the song of the ax and the building of 
| our two rafts. When the first was ready, we 
paddled across the lake to try the fishing, 
By sounding we found the water to be at 
least thirty feet deep. The side near the in- 
let was shallow but very clear. We fished 
| with various colored flies. After a thorough 
| try, we moved over to the deep water, to 
| see if we might locate trout, but without 
success. So we gave it up. 

Early the next morning we broke camp 
and left the lake in high spirits, with two 
guides and a passenger, packs and moose 

| trophies on each raft. The day was beauti- 
ful and auspicious, although it is safe to 
say that had we possessed more food we 
| would have enjoyed a better breakfast. 
But we were now homeward bound; so what 
mattered a few short-rationed meals? There 
was always the chance of partridge, and a 
couple did turn up in time for our dinner, 
| Incidentally, I hit one with a stone at a 
distance of about twenty feet. 

The guides had anticipated some difficulty 
with the rafts at the big falls below the lake. 
They cut my moose hide in a long strip to 
serve as a rope, with which they iesed to 
lower the rafts down the fast waters after 
removing the packs. My tent mate and I 
stationed ourselves at the bottom of the 
falls on a convenient ledge. Anticipating 
that the moose thongs might break, we 
| had cut a couple of long poles that we might 
| grapple the raft if it swirled around in our 
| direction. The thongs promptly broke, and 
| we were able to rescue the first raft, which 
| all but fell apart with the bumping and 
| tumbling. 

The second raft was built longer and 
narrower, on the theory that it was stronger, 
which proved to be the case, for it came 
through flying. It had such momentum that 
it bumped number one, which we were 
holding with difficulty, and both rafts 
threatened to shoot the next mile riderless. 
Some nimble foot-work on the part of my 
tent mate, credible enough for a native 
lumber-jack, saved the situation. 


| peg a moment, the shifting of his weight, 
as he jumped around on the raft, loosened 
my finger-hold on a slippery end, and the 
two rafts, with a shipwrecked New Yorker, 
started for a wild ride down the rapids. I 
wished for a number of things, including a 
movie camera, but the New Yorker solved 
his own problem. Luck was with him. A 
quick jump brought him back to shore and 
at the same time swung the rafts into an 
eddy, where I could reach them again. 

Then the guides took charge. Th 
struggled for an hour, but made little hea 
way. It was so much work and grief, as 
they slipped or fell off waist-deep, that - 
declared the rafts a failure on this bran 
of the river. 

We had spent three hours and gained only 
amileorso. Itstarted to rain, to add to our 
discouragement. So we “biled the kittle” 
and decided that, after all, ‘‘men legs’’ were 
the most dependable, although of course 
very slow. All the rest of the day we 
tramped in the rain. 

The following morning, while breakin 
camp, the sun came out. We speculate 
on the chances of finding our food supplies 
at the falls camp still intact. The thought 
of full rations again quickened our steps, 
and we were rewarded with a man’s-siz 
lunch, and all the luxuries of unlimited 
sugar and butter. The bears had not been 
able to reach our bags, which were strung 
up on a high tree. 

We had twelve or fifteen miles more to g0 
| before reaching the hot-water bath 
| similar luxuries at headquarters, but we 
| knew that the canoe which we had hidden 
below the falls meant riding instead 
walking. Shortly after noon we shoved 
| in high spirits. 
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The trip down-river over new, untried 
rapids was extremely interesting. I had | 
often watched the guides shoot the rapids | 
over a course they had become so familiar 
with that they appeared to be able to steer 
correctly with their eyes shut. What in- 
fluenced their taking one course instead of 
another had always been a puzzle to me. 

In anticipating a prebable course in these 
new waters, I soon learned that it was the 
character of the water which they judged 
by as to whether or not there was a big 
boulder under a patch of white water. The 
color conditions seemed also to be a very im- 
portant factor. Now and then spray from 
the foam would lick over the sides of the 
canoe, adding to the variety of the trip. 

The water was high enough to carry us 
down quickly through the mileage that we 
had struggle over so tediously on the way 
up. By five o'clock we hailed headquarters 
camp, safe and sound. 

I shall always claim an advantage on 
those hunters who follow, for from boy- 
hood to say “I saw it first’’ was a proof of 
superiority. Now I only need to close my 
eyes and think back a while to carry my 
memory to the daybreak on Paradise, with 
the monarch of the woods calling across the 
quiet lake, while mere man listened in | 
reverence and gratitude for just living 
on that wonderful morning. 








NOVEMBER 15TH 
(Continued from page 25) 


panting, and watched Larry, tense and with 
the gun up, stepping in gingerly behind the 
dogs. 

This fraction of time on a point just 
before the birds flush is a moment of the 
keenest and rafest enjoyment. Always 
is it new in its sensation. Never does it 
lose its exaltation; it tunes one’s nerves to 
the highest pitch. If one could only hold 
it, savor it, analyze it—but one cannot. 
Perhaps therein lies its chief charm. 

The moment’s pause before your canoe 
sweeps into the swift rush of the white 
water, the instant that your wrist and 
forearm take to flex and strike as the trout | 
boils up for your fly—they are all one. 
The tension is so keen that one almost | 
relaxes from sheer inability to hold it. 

I stepped up on a big rock. There came 
the drumming roar of flushing grouse. 
Not a covey at this time of year? Yes, 
by all the red gods! Uphill, downhill 
they rocketed out of the cover. Larry’s 
gun roared, two reports almost like one. 
Back somewhere in my mind I registered 
a thought to tell him once more that he 
shoots too quickly. | 

Off to my left, sailing close to the ground, | 
went a bird. I missed. Another one 
came thundering along almost over my 
head. As I whirled around for a straight- | 
away shot my foot slipped on the rounded 
surface of the rock. Falling, I swung up | 


| 
| 
| 








“Towering, he’s towering.” 

Then I understood and looked skyward. 
There, swinging in ever widening circles, 
planed the partridge, higher and _ higher, 
smaller and smaller. 

As a flood tide nearing its height sweeps 
in swiftly and fully, so the dark shadow of 
the western hills that had been spreading 
slowly toward us suddenly flooded up and 
submerged our hillside. The sun_ had | 
dropped beneath the skyline. 

But that bird, towering above us, 
passed beyond the shadow of the sunset. 
Far up above us, its body glowed in the | 
sunshine. We stood silent, gazing up- | 


| 


my gun and shot blindly—a snap shot | 

from the hip. Scrambling to my feet, I | 

heard Larry shouting, “I got mine! Look, 
look! You got yours!” 

LOOKED, but I could see no bird on the | 

ground. 

| 
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Field 


}ward. Our dogs crouched at our feet, their 
‘heads upflung. Suddenly the bird seemed 
|to pause in its upward circling. It hung 
|suspended for an instant in the sunlight. 
|and then fell toward us like a_ bullet. 
|Even as we heard the wind whistling 
through the feathers of its set wings it 
crashed to the ground scarcely a rod 
away. 

Silently Larry and I looked at each other. 
This had been an experience that happens 
once in a decade, perhaps once in a life- 
time of shooting. I picked up the bird. 
All the light and warmth had drained out 
of the world. A faint breeze, sharp with 
the promise of a night of bitter frost, was 


blowing down the river valley. The hills 
loomed dark and forbidding. 
Larry whistled in the dogs. With un- 


loaded guns tucked under our arms, we 
trudged slowly down-hill toward the spot 
of yellow lamplight glowing in the farm- 
house below us. It was the end of the 
season. 





TRYING FOR TIGERS 
(Continued from page 27) 


|would have proved fatal, but the beast’s 
| wonderful vitality kept him going to the 
last. He was dragging his hind quarters, 
from the effects of a spinal shot, when he 
turned toward me. 

Keenly thrilled and delighted, I realized 
for the first time why Frank had asked us 
why we wanted to shoot a tiger. I noticed 
that, old and intrepid hunter though he 
was, he got almost as much kick out of the 
encounter as I did. The banteng was a 
| beautiful animal, with light golden brown 
| hair except for white forelegs and hind feet. 
The horns curved symmetrically up and back 
and had a spread of thirty-five inches 
from tip to tip and eighteen inches in 
circumference at the base. 

The animal measured five feet three 
inches at the shoulders, and we estimated 
its weight at about eleven hundred pounds. 
As it was by far the largest animal that I 
had ever shot, it is needless to say that I 
was quite elated. 

We had been listening all day for the 
sound of a shot from Joe’s boma, followed 
by the prearranged signal: two shots. 
tiger killed; three shots, tiger wounded, 
But there had not been a sound. About 
half an hour before dark we started out to 
get him. A much disgusted hunter crawled 
out of the boma and said that, with the 
exception of the vultures, there hadn't 
been a sign of a living thing all day. He 
had eaten his sandwiches during a time 
when the wind was blowing away from the 
bait. The fragrance of the animal, after 
lying a few hours in the tropical sun, is not 
conducive to a hearty meal. This was 
another reason why Frank refused to shoot 
tiger. 





CE morning, as I was strolling around 
with my coolie at my heels, I heard sev- 
eral shots from the direction that the other 
| party had taken. A few moments later I 
| found the trail of a large and small elephant. 
|I followed it several hundred yards and 
|soon heard a crashing on the other side of 
a clearing. After testing the wind, I 
circled until I was sure I could get close 
without the elephants scenting me. 
Through an opening in the trees I got a 
good view and saw a large mother elephant 
and baby about two hundred yards from me. 
It was an interesting sight. The mother 
was idly watching her offspring tear up 
young trees and swish them over its back. 
It was having a lot of sport. I was in a 
quandary as to what Ishoulddo. Should I 


take a chance on shooting the mother, 
trusting to luck that I could kill her or 
joan the baby and run for my life, or again 
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trust to luck that the mother would not 
get me before I could kill her? 

Oompah, my coolie, was not a bit doubt- 
ful of the proper procedure. There were 
only two things that he wanted to do: 
one was to get back to camp, and the other 
to climb a tree. I think he didn’t have 
much confidence in my shooting ability, 
and much preferred to call it a day and 
return to camp. The realization that 
Frank and Joe were miles away made me 
decide to do the shooting with my camera 
and save ammunition. 


AS indications showed that the game was 
44 traveling north, toward the plains 
along the Lania River, we also moved to a 
camp on that river. Upon arriving, we 
found that a herd of elephants had preceded 
us. It looked as though they had held a war 
dance on the nipa shacks after tearing them 
down and flattening everything in sight. We 
immediately put the coolies to work build- 
ing a new camp while we reconnoitered the 
surrounding country. 

The plains were covered with short grass 
and were swampy in places. The river was 
about two hundred feet wide, with a very 
swift current, and infested with crocodiles. 
Peacocks, egrets and marabou birds were 
everywhere. That evening for supper we 
feasted on broiled hog deer and fried pea- 
cock breast steaks. 

A few days’ hunting gave us a water- 
buffalo, or carabao, and several large 
sambur deer for bait. We distributed them 
around the trails in likely places, using the 
loose bait method. It happened that one 
of my baits was the first to be dragged 
away. We found it several hundred yards 
away, dragged it back to the trail and built 
a boma upon a huge anthill. I crawled in 
with the result as told in the opening para- 
graph. 

The next day another bait was dragged 
away. We found it hidden in a clump of 
grass. After dragging it to an open space 
near a small bush that served as an excellent 
blind, I fixed myself comfortably behind 
the bush while the rest of the party went 
back, making all the noise possible. After 
I had sat there for about an hour, I began to 
get nervous and had a feeling that some- 
thing was looking at me from behind. 


I TURNED my head very carefully, and 
sure enough—a tiger that to me looked as 
big as a barn had strolled up from the other 
direction and was giving me the once-over 
from a clump of grass about thirty yards 
to my rear. I whirled and fired, but almost 
before I could aim he had leaped over the 
clump of grass and was gone. 

That afternoon, while rowing down- 
stream, we sighted another tiger, drinking 
at the river’s edge. He saw us at the same 
instant and quick as a flash sprang up the 
bank and away. Actually seeing two in the 
one day was much better than only finding 
tracks; so we were confident that sooner 
or later we would bag one. 

Small game was so plentiful that we were 
not having any success with the loose baits. 
Frank knew of an excellent spot where two 
American boys had killed five tigers. We 
placed a sambur deer there, chained to a 
tree, and built a boma between the roots 
of a giant creeper, about ten yards from the 
bait. A path was then cleared of leaves and 
brush for a distance of about two hundred 
yards. 

The next morning the guide and Joe went 
down the river. I dropped off with a coolie 
at the entrance to the path. We sneaked 
up the path a short way. As the morning 
light did not filter through the trees suffici- 
ently for me to distinguish anything clearly. 
I stalled along, waiting for it to get lighter, 
I thought I heard sounds near the bait. As 
my eyes grew accustomed to the light I 
could see the head and shoulders of a tiger. 
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| the river, I crawled into the boma to pass 





was in plain view of the path. He had just 
started to feed, and would tear off a bite | 
and then gaze in all directions. Apparently | 
he heard the noise of the boat and looked 
in that direction a few moments, then 
whirled and gazed directly at me. I was 
too far away to attempt a shot and, for- 
tunately, he did not discern us, but went 
on eating. 

The Moi that I had with me was an old 
tracker. He motioned for me to get on 
my hands and knees and keep my helmet 
down to shield my face in case the tiger 
looked my way again. I followed his 
instructions and crept, inch by inch, up the 
path until I was about seventy-five yards 
from the tiger. All this while he had been 
getting more nervous and kept raising his 
head. I was positive that he looked me 
squarely in the face several times. There 
was a trunk of a tree right beside me. Rest- 
ing against it, I took what I thought was 
a careful aim and fired. The moment I 
pressed the trigger I knew that I had missed. 
I had! One enormous leap, a roar, and the 
tiger was gone. 

I ran toward the blind, hoping against 
hope that I had wounded him sufficiently 
for me to get in another shot before he got 
away. The Moi motioned off to the left 
and made signs that the tiger was gone. 
We found the prints of his feet. Later we 
measured the distance from where he had 
been standing to the end of the first leap, 
and it was eighteen feet. Going on in that 
direction, we discovered a bit of blood- 
stained grass, but that was all. 


He had dragged the bait around until he | 
| 


WAS pretty much disgusted. I could 
remember then all the things I should 
have done. As there was nothing to do 
until the other party came back from down 


away a few hours. After gazing at the 
wide white root of the giant creeper that 
formed the walls and back of the boma, 
I took out my hunting knife and carved in 
big letters, “J. C. G. shot at a tiger here.” 
I underscored the ‘‘at’’ just as a warning to 
some other hunter. 

I tried to console myself by thinking of 
a hunter that Frank had told us about. 
This hunter had found one of his baits 

rtly eaten one morning and had crawled 
into the boma. Before he had been there 
thirty minutes, the tiger came back and 
lay down for a sleep about ten yards to 
the right and just out of sight from the peep- 
hole in the front of the boma. The hunter 
dared not make a noise or cut a new hole 
in the side of the boma because he expected 
every minute that the tiger would get up and 
visit the bait, where he could be shot with 
ease. There he sat the entire day, until the 
noise of the party coming after him aroused 
the tiger and it slunk off quietly through the 
brush. 

The next morning, bright and early, this 
hunter again visited the bait, walked up to 
the blind, looked through the peep-hole 
and saw that the bait had again been eaten 
but that no tiger was in sight. He came 
out from behind the blind and almost 
stepped on a tiger that was sleeping in front 
of the blind. It was hard to tell which was 
the more frightened, the tiger or the man. 
Neither wasted any time getting away 
from there and in opposite directions. 

The third time the hunter sat in the boma 
waiting for the tiger. In a couple of hours 
the cat walked out and went up to the bait. 
This hunter was using a set trigger rifle 
and had it leaning against the side of the 
boma. He took a good look at the tiger, 
reached for the rifle, struck the butt 
against the ground with a jar sufficient to 
set off the delicate trigger and fired into 
the air. An hour later he was packed up 
and on his way in to Saigon. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Of course, all good tobacco is aged before 
it is packed, but here is a case of ‘‘aged in 
the can.” 


On the strength of Mr. McDonald's let- 
ter we certainly owe our packing depart- 
ment a vote of commendation. For no 
tobacco could retain its flavor and goodness 
lying in a dark musty corner for sixteen 
years unless it had been properly packed 
in an absolutely airtight can. 


So while someone was deprived of this 
particular can of tobacco for sixteen years, 
it did provide smoke enjoyment for an a 
preciative railroad cashier when it finally 
came to light. 


Mr. McDonald’s letter 


is reproduced 
below: 


Waxahachie, Texas 


May 18, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


The agent while going through his plun- 
der stored in our baggage room came across 
a can of your tobacco, and on account of his 
not using a pipe he made me a present of 
this tobacco. 


You will note the revenue stamp and 
your memo which was inclosed. The to- 
bacco was put up in 1910, sixteen years ago. 
But it was in good shape, of remarkable 
flavor, and was greatly enjoyed by me. 


Thought you would be interested in 
knowing how your tobacco held out in 
these days of fast living. 


Yours very truly, 
(signed) Gordon McDonald. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
me, WOrth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 











Write your name 


and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 18 


Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care 
to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Ed, eworth, 
Larus & Resthew ompany will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
wel perl of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your redio—tane in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (254.1 
meters) 1180 kilocycles. 
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SELECTING A FLY ROD 
By Seth Briggs 


F you are new at the game of fly fishing 
and haven't read too many books, or 
amused yourself by indulging in the 
opinions of too many experts, selecting 

a fly rod will not be such a hard task. If, 
however, you are one of those dyed-in-the- 
wool fly fishing nuts who has gone through 
the problems of length, weight and action 
of fly rods to the extent of purchasing per- 
haps a half a dozen or more, you had better 
stop reading this before you go any further. 

The question of purchasing a rod is some- 
thing which is usually approached with quite 
a bit of trepidation by the old timer. Have 
you ever noticed a bank director buying 
his tackle? He is a man of importance in 
the business world. He has the ability to 
form quick decisions on important matters. 
At a conference he may decide about the 
disposition of a few millions of dollars in 
five minutes. When he goes in to buy a 
suit of clothes, he knows exactly what he 
wants. Efficiency is a watchword with him. 
But stand by as he goes up to the tackle 
counter to select his fly rod! 

The clerk takes out a rod and hands it 
to the prospective customer. This efficient 
gentleman seats the joints in the ferrules, 
lines up the rod with 
critical eye, and may 
even go so far as to 
remark that it’s a 
pretty good varnish 
job. Then he starts 
whipping it through 
the air. 

“Hm-m-m-m, little 
bit slow in the middle 
joint. Let’s see 
another one. Same 
length and weight.” 
Rod number 1 is laid 
down and number 2 
taken up. Same pro- 
cedure follows. “ 
little bit better, but 
that tip is too wobbly. 
Don’t think she’d do 
30 feet in a good stiff 


Types of rod grips. 
with metal reel seat; 
P iotos courtesy Von Lengerke and Detmold 
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dozen or more false casts, and the smile 
begins to fade from his face. “I don’t know 
but what it’s a bit weak in the butt. May- 
be I ought to have something a little heavier, 
at that. I already have four 8-foot rods. 
Let me see what you have in an 8%.” 

The clerk begins to perspire. He knows 
what is ahead of him. The 8%-foot rod is 
put together and the able and efficient bank 
director starts in all over again. Perhaps 
he finds a rod, but the chances are he will 
come back again. He may bring in a friend 
the next time to help him make his decision. 
This is the man.who you will recall, can 
swing a million-dollar deal in five minutes. 

Probably this gentleman has a dozen 
rods in his collection. Probably, also, he 
hasn’t a single one which exactly suits him. 
That, reader, is the penalty of being a real 
fly fishing nut. 

The beginner at fly fishing will ask what 
one must look for when purchasing a fly rod. 
That depends almost entirely upon the kind 
of fishing you are doing, what locality you 


From top to bottom: 





wind. Got another 
one?” 

Rod number 3, ac- 
cordingly, is hauled 
from its moorings in 


the case. After a half 
dozen _ preliminary 
whips through the 


air, our banker friend 
says, ‘‘Now, that’s 


what I callarod.” A 
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all cork; Wells’ pattern; tournament, 
barrel, with cedar reel seat 





fish in, stream conditions, and a number of 
other things. It is always a difficult mat- 
ter to talk about rods because you will find 
so few people who agree upon what consti- 
tutes a really good rod. 

To begin with, it is best to divide fly rods 
for trout into two classes, wet and dry fly. 
It is a comparatively easy matter to dispose 
of the first class of rods. A good wet fly 
rod is considerably softer or whippier than a 
dry fly rod. The reason for this is that in 
wet fly fishing one does not have to make 
innumerable false casts in the air in order 
to dry his fly.. Wet fly fishing usually con- 
sists of down-stream, or diagonal casting. 
The flies are drawn through the water with a 
jerky motion and the fish strikes the lure 
when it is sunken. 

A rod for this type of work need not pos- 
sess a great amount of backbone, but since 
the fashion in rods has changed in the past 
two decades, one is not apt to find, in the 
average sporting goods store, what is known 
as an extremely whippy rod. Such tools 
were used by our forefathers before the days 
of dry fly fishing in this country. It has 
been definitely proven since that time that 
rods having a degree of backbone or stiffness 
are far easier to cast with because of their 
power, and particularly is this true in a 
wind. That is where punch is needed. 

If an angler wishes to purchase a fly rod 
for use in stream 
fishing, where trout 
normally run from 8 
or 9 inches toa pound 
or 2 pounds at the 
most, he would be 
wise to select a rod 
8 or 8% feet in 
length, weighing from 
3% to 4 ounces. 


I’. may be moder- 
ately soft, but still 
have backbone 
enough so that when 
whipped through the 
air it recovers quickly 
and does not wobble 
noticeably. With 
such a rod he may 
cast all through the 
day without tiring 
his wrist. 

For sections where 
trout run_ heavier, 
such as Maine, Ca- 
nadian woods, and 
parts of the West, 
he will undoubtedly 
want more rod. For 
trout averaging a 
half pound to 4 or 5 
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pounds in weight, the fly rod may be 9 or 
9% feet in length, weighing from 434 to 6 
ounces. 

Virulent microbes are said to attack the 
golfer, rendering him somewhat balmy. He 
will argue for an hour and a half about the 
hang of a midiron. But the good Lord 
knows that these microbes do not confine 
their efforts entirely to the follower of the 
little white ball. Plenty of them escape 
and hop over to the angler, particularly the 
dry fly bug. As a matter of self-defense, 
the writer wishes to state, right here, and 
before going any further, that what he 
says about dry fly rods is intended for one 
who is purchasing his first. He thinks too 
much of his comparative peace of mind to 


are toys and playthings speak thoughtlessly. 
One good way of gauging the working 
qualities of a rod is to judge by the leader 
you use. The leader is the weakest link 
in your chain. If your rod will handle 
any fish that the leader will hold, you have 
plenty of rod. The dry fly man fishing on 
eastern waters seldom uses a leader of 
greater strength than XX. Generally he 
uses a leader having a XXX point. It has 
been proven that a skillful angler can land 
trout, under average stream conditions, 
weighing from 4 to 5 pounds, on a XXX 
leader. If the leader will hold so will your 
rod. 

If you are buying one rod, however, which 
you intend to use as a general purpose 


















































Four fine hand made fly rods. From top to bottom: 3% oz., 8 ft. dry fly; 4 oz. 
8 ft. dry fly; 53% oz., 9 ft. tournament; 41% oz., 9 ft. dry fly 


start anything like an argument concerning 
the action of dry fly rods. 

Believing that I have sufficiently covered 
myself in the foregoing apology, I should like 
to venture the following facts concerning 
the virtues of a good dry fly rod: It must 
be an active, powerful weapon, possessed of 
a lively casting quality. It must not be 
too stiff, and above all, it cannot be whippy. 
It must hang right. When whipped through 
the air without a line it must recover 
promptly, without any undue vibration. 
The butt shall have ample power. The 
middle joint, which does a good share of 
the work of casting, must have resilience 
and life in addition to strength. If it isa 
truly good rod the tip will be active, but not 
weak. 

What are the dimensions of such a rod, 
and what does it cost? First let it be under- 
stood that a dry fly rod is really a work 
of art. Properly constructed it has the 
same principles of beauty that are embodied 
in a fine violin, a beautiful hand-made 
shotgun, or an oil painting by a master. 
Granting this to be true, the purchaser of a 
fly rod will understand that he cannot buy 
a truly beautiful and well made thing with- 
out paying the price. He must look to the 
best makers in this country and he must 
expect to buy their first quality product. 

Whether the prospective buyer purchases 
a dry fly rod 7% feet in length weighing 
2% ounces, or one 9% feet in length weigh- 
ing 6 ounces, he should look to the above 
named qualities in his rod. If he finds them 
he has a good rod, regardless of its length 
or weight. 

There is a certain ratio of length to 
weight which holds true in all the different 
classes of dry fly rods. Roughly, it is as 
follows, a 734 foot dry fly rod will weigh 
from 2% to 234 or 3 ounces at the most. 
These are practical fishing tools for almost 
all of our eastern streams. The heavier 
weights for this length, of course, are more 
powerful. Those who say that such rods 


weapon, and if you are more or less inex- 
perienced at dry fly fishing, it would be 
advisable to buy a heavier rod. The next 
standard length is an 8-foot rod. According 
to the reel seat and action of the rod it will 
weigh from 334 to 3% or 4 ounces in the 
more powerful examples. I find that 
many anglers on our eastern waters, such 
as the Beaverkill and other of the Catskill 
streams, favor an 8-foot rod weighing from 
3% to 334 ounces. During a trip to this 
section last summer I saw at least a half 
dozen rods of these dimensions in use. It 
is the writer’s ideal rod. 

The 814-foot length comes next. Such a 
rod will weigh from 334 to 4% ounces. The 
lighter examples of 814-foot rods may be a 
little bit on the soft side, but the 4%-ounce 
weight, if properly constructed, should have 
ample power to handle almost any trout 
taken in the East, in Canada, or the West, 
save perhaps the great steelheads of the 
Sierra slope. 


pS fae you get over 41% ounces in a rod, 
unless it is extremely well balanced, 
you are apt to have trouble with your wrist 
when casting all day long. The writer does 
not advise rods of greater weight than 4% 
ounces for dry fly fishing, believing that 
comfort must always be considered. 

Going back again to the question of 
action, most anglers now use a slightly 
softer rod than they did when dry fly 
fishing was first being established in this 
country. The stiff action rod undoubtedly 
will lay a long line and bite into the teeth 
of almost any wind, but there is no denying 
that it is hard on the wrist. Furthermore, 
when striking a rising fish, one is very apt 
to lose a great many flies by breaking them 
off the leader. A softer rod will compensate 
for a harsh strike to no little extent. On 
the other hand, one must not forget that 
in dry fly fishing false casts are continually 
being made to dry the fly in the air. If the 
rod is soft and does not have the necessary 








Salt-water Game 


Fish Take Foss Pork 
Rind Lures! 


“I take pleasure in telling you of the 
success I had with your baits in Florida 
last December. 


“When I reached the Everglades my 
friends greeted me with polite but pityin 
smiles when I showed them an Orienta 
Wiggler. Said such a lure had never been 
used there before. 


“I first tried it casting from the bank of the river 
and caught a Jack and a Robalo right there in the 
town, where no one had ever taken anything but 
bottom fish. 

“Next I tried it trolling from a motor boat 
about 3 to 4 miles an hour, and it proved to be 
the best bait of the lot. One trip I caught Spanish 
Mackerel, Amber Jack, Weakfish and Channel 
Bass (or, as they call them, Red Fish.) On this 
trip I never lost a fish once hooked—not one got 
off the old Oriental. 

“The photo shows a string or Robalo, ot snooks, 
caught by my brother-in-law and myself in two 
hours trolling, I using the Oriental, he a golden 
spoon, The honors were evenly divided. 

“Your Oriental Wiggler may be a fresh-water 
bait, as I know it is, but its qualities as a salt-water 
lure are certainly well established with me. 

Lyman E. Goodnight, 
U. S. S. Wright, 
% Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


—— a 


This is the Oriental Wiggler which Mr. 
Goodnight assures us is such an effective 
salt-water, as well as fresh-water game 
fish lure. Comes in % or % oz. sizes, and 
all red, all white, or red and white colorings, 
$1.00 each. 

Other _ successful illustrated 
below. Their great popularity everywhere there's 
enough water to float a fish proves exceptional 
efficiency under almost any and all conditions. 
Don't get away this year without at least one of 
each of these lures. Your dealer has them, 


Foss lures are 





No. 12—% osz., 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—% oz., 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 


Foss Frog Wiggler, $1.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply _you with these 
lures, and with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, 
send us his name and the price and we'll furnish 
you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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resilience and backbone, it is not going to 
be a good dry fly tool. 

Reference has been made only to stream 
rods, practical tools which the angler uses 
for fishing. Besides these there are tourna- 
ment rods which are built especially for 
| competition work. They bear the same 


ee Windbreaker 


Assures you enthusiastic enjoyment 
genial warmth—perfect comfort and unhampered 
movement for all outdoor wear 
in any and all weather. 


-~ 


Beautiful styles for 
men, women and 
children. 
There’s a store in your town 
that sells them or can 
get one for you. 


Write for Style Booklet A-20 


Guiterman Bros., Inc. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 








Rod actions: A, weak tip, poor; B, 
weak middle joint, also poor; C, even 
throughout, good 


relation to fishing rods that trap guns doto 
field arms. 

A tournament rod is designed to lay the 
longest possible line in a casting competition. 
Hence, all the weight possible is concen- 
trated in the joints. The grip is pared down 
to absurdly small dimensions, without 
thought of the user’s comfort; the action 
throughout is stiff. In fact, if the rod does 
not contain the maximum of backbone, it 
is not an efficient tournament weapon. 

A standard distance tournament rod 
weighs 534 ounces. In the hands of a 
strong, experienced caster it is capable of 
laying out considerably more than a hundred 
feet of line. The largest cast with a rod 
of this type in last year’s annual tourna- 








The man who knows Oil uses 


wf 10 Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronom- 
eter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to us 
direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 


Try This Semple of 


Walnut Blend 


Aromatic Pipe Tobacco 


which is being used by so many 
Sportsmen that we want to pass this 
unusually mild and cool smoke, so 
rich in natural flavor, down to you 
to try. 
2.25... 
2.18... 


16 oz. Air-Tight Tin 
8 oz. Air-Tight Tin 
60c . . 40z. Vacuum Tin 
Delivery charges paid to any 

address on receipt of price. 
Sample Pkg.—Send 10c. 

but really you cannot reap 

the full benefit of this good 


tobacco unless you use a whole tin. 


JOHN MIDDLETON PY ravi? 





Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 


ment of the National Association of Scien- 
tific Angling Clubs was 110 feet. 
But as tournament rods are designed only 


Send for new 1928 Smokers Ware Book. 





for a special purpose they need not be con- 
sidered as fishing implements, in fact, should 
not be so considered, if one has due regard for 
his own comfort. I have, at times, seen 
men using tournament rods for dry fly 
fishing on the stream, but they were in- 
variably powerful, athletically inclined 





Men and boys everywhere will get the 
biggest money ever made in trapping! 
Fur demand insures big profits for all! 

Sam Ross, Cass County, Mo., made $300 in 
one season trapping in spare time and ship- 
ping to Biggs at K. C. The big money is 
ready and waiting now for your furs! Out- 
fit yourself early at Biggs Bargain Prices 
on all Guns, Traps, Animal Baits, etc. 
Save Money ‘and Make Money! 


What Trappers Say - 1 soak 
“Shipped lots of furs but of Trappers Supplies |B! 4 Rod tops: Whipped on, with special 


always got the best prices 

3 '—Re Webb, Just send your name on a postcard today 
Fee Che or clip this ad and write name and address steel 2 inch shank; tungsten steel; 
grooved agate 


Payne County, Okla. 

“Received check and onthe margin. Brings you this new Bargain 
must say Biggs is the fairest Catalog, FUR PRICE LISTS, GAME 
and squarest’ company I LAWS, TRAPPING TIPS, SHIPPING 
TAGS, etc. All FREE! Send No Money! 


E. w. BIGGS «co. 


Hixon, Polk eae, Fm 
4669 Biggs Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 





chaps. The average angler could not fish 
two oo with such a rod. 

The question of grips is largely a matter 
of personal choice. Aside from the aesthetic 
angle, which concerns only the appearance 
of the rod, the grip should be ample in size 
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and should feel comfortable in the hand. 

The illustration at the beginning of this 
article shows several types of grips now in 
vogue. One of the most popular is the all- 
cork grip and reel seat combined. Besides 
its elegant appearance it is sturdy and 
eliminates from a half to three-quarters of 
an ounce of weight from a rod which is equip- 
ped with a metal reel seat. The skeleton, or 
cedar reel seat, is about as light as theall- 
cork grip mentioned and is almost as good 
in appearance. 

Metal reel seats are not as popular on 
dry fly rods as they were, formerly. For 
the lighter examples, such as 7% and 8- 
foot rods, there is no good reason why metal 
seats should be used. On 9 and 9%-foot 
rods and particularly those of the wet fly 
type where one employs a heavy reel, the 
metal reel seat undoubtedly has the added 
advantage of strength and durability. 

Modern fly rods of the best makes are 
equipped with special tungsten steel snake 


























Fly rod appointments: fly ring or 

winding check; serrated, whipped 

ferrule; agate Ist guide; hard steel 
snake guide 


guides of ample size to allow free passage 
of the casting line. The old-fashioned Ger- 
man silver guides were so soft that the line 
cut grooves in them quickly. Besides, these 
guides were so small that they bound a 
wet line, materially cutting down the 
casting distance. 

The first guide on a fly rod should be of 
agate. The best position for this guide 
is about three or four inches below the 
female ferrule on the butt joint. Placed 
lower, the line forms too sharp an angle 
with the joint as it is stripped through the 
guides in casting. 


AGATE tops are preferred by some anglers 





but the writer finds the special tungsten 
steel tops lighter, more rugged and far 
less apt to break when accidentally tapped 
against a rock or tree branch. One well- 
known rod maker now supplies, as standard 
equipment, a specially constructed tungsten 
steel top which has a _ two-inch shank 
whipped to the bamboo tip. Such a top 
reinforces the rod at its weakest poiju 
and is an excellent idea. 








The matter of windings can be passed with 


a word; that, again, is a thing of personal The popular Meisselbach Taka- 


choice. If the wood in a fly rod be of first part, $7. Quadruple multiplying, 
quality and the workmanship excellent, as nee oad 


it should be where a matter of $50.00, more tools. Free or fixed spool. 





~There’s Satisfaction! 


$7.50—There’s Value! 


‘OR 40 years amateur and professional fisher- 

men both havepreferred Meisselbach Reels, 
and now you can have a genuine Meisselbach 
level wind—the new Flyer—for $7.50! Made 
with all the precision, the fine materials, the 
expert skill that have made Meisselbach 
famous—here’s the best buy on the market in 
the most modern level wind reel made. 


Quadruple multiplying, line capacity 100 
yards, smooth running, beautifully balanced, 
built to last a life-time, and fully guaranteed. 
You’d be glad to pay $15 for a reel like this, 
but it’s yours at your dealer’s for $7.50. 


Send for free illustrated folder, and your 
copy of the Bite Book—the best text book on 
fishing ever written. 


THE A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO, 
208 Taylor St. ELYRIA, OHIO 
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The Rainbow— The husky Surf, for sale 
America’s most water fishing. aw 
popular trout 300 yards No, 9 Cutty- 
reel. Capacity hunk line. $36. 

50 yards. $5.50. 




















& Safe and Comfortable 
Wover “Rouasgh-Going”’! 


EEP right on going, miles 
from the paved highways. 
43 Ride narrow trailsinto the 
N heart of the “back-country.” A 
Ly Harley-Davidson Twin saves 
¢ miles of hiking — takes you 
& practically any place at the 
a amazingly low cost of 2¢ per 
Ls mile! Carry guns, game, grub, 
y and duffle in the sidecar — or 
WwW take a pal along. 
BD Prices as low as $310 for the 
ty Twin, f. o. b. factory, on easy 
2 Pay-As-You-Ride terms. New 
‘ 1928 models have both front and 
rear wheel brakes and other 
outstanding improvements. 


See your Harley-Davidson deal- 
et for demonstration and send 
coupon for latest catalog. 


Hartey-Davinson Motor Co. 
Dept. F Milwaukee, Wis. 

















ARBOGAST TIN LIZ 





WwL3g02. PAL APP. EOB 
Made by the World s Champion. Price $1.09 
FRED ARBOGAST, Akron, O. 


yirtAke, $19.85 


vVEet rocxet- §5-power, 5 ounce weight. 
BINOCULARS Club discount 10% on 3; 15% 
on 6; 5-power Mirakel mono- 
culars $10. We carry Cpe tiing 
from a $3 glass to a Zeiss. 

few used glasses in good condi- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

J. ALDEN LORING 

Box 182-P, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 
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or less, is involved, windings should have 
no bearing on the strength of the rod. This 
is a day of improved artistic taste in every- 
thing and one has only to look at a counter 
full of modern fly rods to realize that wind- 
ings are in far better taste now than they 
were a few years back. 

The flaming scarlets and vivid greens and 
purples have given place to more somber 
bronzes, golds and dark maroon. Also, 
one finds an increasing number of skeleton 
wound rods—those that have guide wind- 
ings only, showing the grain of the wood 
to good advantage. These rods are hand- 
some examples of the rod-maker’s art. 

Perhaps the best advice for the beginner 
purchasing his first fly rod is to go toa 
reputable tackle house and trv out several ' 
rods. Purchase the one that feels best 
for you. You will not be able to judge its 
performance in the store; only by fitting 
the proper size line to it and fishing on the 
stream will you be able to know very much 
about the casting qualities of your rod. 
Until you learn something about the game 
your first rod will serve you well, but I 
miss my guess greatly if you will long be 
satisfied with your rod, granted that the 
— microbe gets deep under your skin. 

ne of the pleasures of being a dry fly 
enthusiast is the selection of your tools. 
Before you fish very long you will probably 
add rod after rod to your collection. When 





finally you get into the class of the banker | 
mentioned at the opening of this article, you | 
will be fully satisfied with yourself, and not 
until then. 


THE 1927 BIG FISH CONTEST 


Sh: 1927 fishing season is rapidly getting 
to be the thing of retrospection for most 
of the northern anglers. It is true that in 
many states northof the Masonand Dixonline 
the black bass season is still open. Great 
northern pike and pickerel also may be 
caught according to Law. But anglers know 
that what the law says and what is actually 
true of fishing are two different things. Those 
who live in the north, must admit a little 
sadly that the summer has gone and with it 
delightful hours on lake and stream have 
passed. 

Those who are fortunate enough, however, 
to live either in the south, or in the Pacific 
slope section may enjoy the season’s best 
fishing from now until the first of the 
year. If you are so favored as to be able to 
fish waters in these sections, you have a very 
good chance of landing a fish that will net 
you one of FIELD AND STREAM’s choice 
prizes. 

The brook, brown and lake trout classes 
closed on October ist. Steelhead or rainbow 
trout, however, may be caught, wherever 
the season is open, until December ist, and 
entries may be made up tothethird weekafter 
thisdate. That gives anglers fishing in the 
famed Sierra and Western Slope steelhead 
waters an opportunity to get into the Big 
Fish Contest long after the other trout 
classes are closed. 

Small mouth black bass taken before 
November ist may be entered in the 
Contest three weeks after that date. This 
also applies to large mouth black bass in 
the Northern Division. 

If you fish in those states included in the 
Intermediate Division, namely, West Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Delaware, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, you may enter large mouth 
black bass caught before January ist up to 
the third week after that date. Anglers 
fishing in the Southern Division have the 
same date of entry. This Division includes 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Louisiana 

Entries for muskalonge, great northern 





pike, wall-eyed pike, striped bass, channel 
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bass, bluefish and weakfish must cover fish 
caught before November 1st, but the 
date of grace, which includes three weeks 
after November Ist, is also applicable to 
these species. 

If you have not made an entry in the 1927 
Big Fish Contest and are still fishing in the 
sections mentioned above, why not make a 
special effort to enter any fish which seems 
big for the locality in which it was taken? 
We wish again to call attention to the fact 
that this year there are to be six prizes 
awarded in each class of the first group, 
namely, brook trout, brown trout, steelhead 
or rainbow trout, small mouth black bass, 
large mouth black bass, Northern Division, 
large mouth black bass, Intermediate 
Division, and large mouth black bass, 
Southern Division. Five prizes will be 
awarded in each of the remaining classes: 
muskalonge, great northern pike, wall-eyed 
pike, striped bass, channel bass, bluefish, 
weakfish and lake trout. 

More anglers will have an opportunity to 





THE FISHERMAN’S PRAYER 


Lord suffer me to catch a fish 
So large that even I 

In talking of it afterwards 
Shall have no need to lie 


3 a 


—From the Fishing Gasetie, London. 


win prizes this year than ever before. Do 
not miss your chance to win a prize and have 
the honor of being listed among the FIELD 
AND STREAM prize winners. 

In this year’s contest, anglers have the 
opportunity to select merchandise they 
really want. Here is a chance to get that 
new rod, or gun, or article of camping equip- 
ment you want. Get busy! 


FISH KILLED BY LIME 


Bos and game conservationists in 
general and fishermen in particular are 
puzzling over a peculiar incident which hap- 
pened here,’’ writes J. D. Bell, of Bellefonte, 
Pa. “Following an unusually hard down- 
pour of rain, the onrush of surface water 
washed refuse lime and lime ash from the 
various limestone industries into Spring 
Creek and into the hydro-electric power 
dam. 

“Twenty-four hours after the rain persons 
living in the vicinity of the dam were attract- 
ed by the unusual commotion among the 
fish. They jumped out of the water all 
over the dam, and even tried to jump onto 
the banks. 

“‘A few hours later many dead fish were 
seen floating on the surface of the water and 
so many fish died that they almost clogged 
the machinery at the breast of the dam.” 
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RETRIEVING YOUR FLY 
By J. R. P. 


HERE are certain times when self- 
control is a big factor in fly fishing. 
The writer can think of no greater occasion 
for the use of this quality than when his fly 
becomes entangled in a tree branch out of 
reach, the trout are rising avidly, and it 
happens to be the last fly of that pattern 
in his box. . 
The idea shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram is by no means original. I merely 
devised the means of making it when, after 
a futile search of seven or eight tackle 














GutrTine BLANK- 


stores, not a single fly releaser could be 
found. To construct it procure an old 
saw blade of average thickness. Either a 
cross-cut or rip saw will do. Before cut- 
ting out the blank shown in Figure 1, it 
will be necessary for you to draw the temper 
from the saw blade. You can do this by 
heating the metal in any flame, but pre- 
ferably over a gas stove. When the steel is 
annealed, draw a rough outline of your 











proposed releaser by means of a piece of | 


chalk, or with a pen and India ink. 


wy quite close to the edge of the blade 
and cut around the design with a hack 
saw. Now file the inside edge of this 
blank slug with an ordinary flat file and be 
sure to get the corner very sharp. Continue 
with this cutting edge up to where you see 
the elastic band illustrated in Figure 2. 
Leave that part smooth and round off the 
edges so the band will not cut. About one- 
eighth of an inch from the end, file two 
notches, one on each side of the releaser. 
This is to accommodate a cord or piece 
of stout fishing line which you will tie to 
the releaser. If you prefer, you may drill 
a hole through the end of the slug and fasten 
your line by means of this‘opening. It 





GompLetep Reveaser® Fic.2 


will be necessary to re-temper the metal 
which is done by heating and quickly sub- 
merging the releaser in water or oil. 

In use, you simply slip the end of your 
rod tip through the rubber band, reach up 
to where the fly is entangled in the limb, 
Place the releaser over the branch and 
withdraw your rod tip. In order to free 
the tip easily, the rubber band should be 
quite loose. Some releasers have a leather 
Jacket in place of the elastic band. Now 


give a yank on the string attached to the | 


releaser and the end of the twig, fly and 
leader, and releaser will descend safely to 
the ground. It is a valuable little device and 
should be included in every angler’s outfit. 
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MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


MONTAGUE cry > massacnusers 











to turn them into treas- 
ures. Albert Emery, with 
4o years’ ‘ience in mak- 


ing fine ~ rods—a 
typical tague 


- The World’s Finest 
Fishing ‘Rods 


O ALBERT EMERY a fishing rod is far more than a 

mere article of commerce. It is a fine instrument. A 
work of art to be labored over with the most painstaking 
care. To be so designed and built that it can be handed over 
with a feeling of great inward pride to its final purchaser. 
Craftsmanship! Montague’s split bamboo rods are the best 
in the world though not, on the average, the most expen- 
sive. They are made, in great numbers, just as they were 
made when we built President Cleveland’s—each is sep- 
arately hand-worked. Each is inspected and tested at every 
stage. Each is perfect. 


That is why Montague today manufactures more than half 
of the entire world’s supply of split bamboo fishing rods. 


THE MONTAGUE MANITOU 
SPLIT BAMBOO FLY ROD 


Made in 3 weights, light trout, r and bass. Three pi: 
and extra tip; 8%, 9 ond i feet; German ‘Siver 
hand welt serrated waterproof : balance bronze steel 
snake guides; German Silver and rubber spiral locking reel seat 
below moe) paw ws cork shaped grip with book ring i- 
fully wound with pongee and purple silk, best selected and 
treated dark stock; packed in heavy canvas bag and aluminum 





rod case ‘with water-tight screw cap. 
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‘COMFORTABLE 





+- In a variety of alia 


lasts, and heights. 





Active outdoor men who insist 
on dependable equipment demand 
Witch-Elk Boots... world famous 
for being kind to feet when the 
going is rough. 

Ease and comfort are as surely 
part of these long-life boots as 
are the qualities that make them 
lasting. 

The pair you order today have 
back of them 26 years’ experience 
of specializing in outdoor and 
athletic footwear. 


Get them at your dealer's or 
write us direct for details. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1254-60 Labrosse St., Detroit, Michs 









No Salt Water 
fishing trip complete 
without the 
TARP-ORENO 


Thebiggameofthe sea—tarpon, 
tuna, swordfish, amber jack, 
barracuda, etc.,go after TARP- 
ORENOS like ravenous wolves. 


Include a half dozen or more 
of these baits in your outfit for 
Southern and Pacific waters. 


Extra strong construction 
throughout, to withstand the 
most terrific of rushes. Sup- 
plied in 3 different colors. 


South Bend Bait Co. 
2245 High Street 
South Bend Indiana 


Prise for, Few. 

ing— What 

Tackle and 
hen,” our 








Manufacturers ?, 
the Most Com; Line 
a of Fishing Tackle. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


BAIT CASTING OBSERVATIONS 


FisHinG Epitor: 

Having been a bait caster since 1897, starting 
with live frogs and red flannel in the lakes of north 
Minnesota, and having kept it up for the past 
fifteen years in California, | have proven to my 
satisfaction that when I go after black bass, I am 
going to carry not less than a dozen different lures. 
The one lure man comes home with a grouch while 
the fellow who has an assortment and keeps chang- 
ing until he gets the lure that they are taking 
comes in with the limit and a smile. 

I carry an assortment of lures made by leading 
manufacturers. 

Last year and 1925 I cast into every yard of 
Big Bear Lake, Moreno Dam and Otay, and I 
never came away without a string of big ones. I 
take no bass less than a pound (and it does not kill 
a bass to hook him, if carefully handled and 
thrown back at once) ‘and get them up to 5 to 10 
pounds. I have tried as many as a dozen different 
lures before I would begin to hook them, while the 
one lure fisherman quit in disgust. 

Some days they are in the weeds; then a plug or 
weedless spinner gets them. The’ next day they 
may be in the deep water, where a pork rind wiggler 
will fill your string. Ona dark daya silver-plated 
or nickel-plated lure will attract bass, and in the 
evening they won't touch those lures, but ‘‘murder”’ 
a wobbling, diving or plain white plug. With the 
wind blowing inshore, making the water dirty or 
cloudy, spinners get them. 

They can all tell you how to prevent backlashing, 
but there is only one way to keep an automobile 
engine from ‘ ‘kicking”’ when you crank it; use the 
starter. So it is with backlashing. I use a level 
winding anti- backlash reel. I cast all spring with 
never a “‘cuss,”’ using one of a popular make. It 
also saves your line, lures and temper. 

CLARENCE B, CONLIN. 


COMMENT: Most anglers will agree with Mr. 
Conlin that the one lure man usually has to take 
a back seat while his brother who uses an assort- 
ment of artificials comes home with the food. 

Fish are much like humans. They like a change 
of diet. We should rather squirm at the thought 
of eating nothing but apple pie and cheese for 
three times 365 days, good food though it is when 
occasionally served. 

FIsHING EpItor. 


SELECTING FLY TACKLE 


FIsHING EDITOR: 
I am thinking of purchasing a fly rod and outfit. 
Will you kindly advise me as to a good rod, also 
reel and line, at a moderate price? What should 
the rod weigh and what action should it have? 
JAMES YOUNG. 


ComMMENT: The action, weight and performing 
ability of a fly rod depend entirely upon what sort 
of game you seek. 

If you intend to use the rod for trout, with per- 
haps a try at bass occasionally, then it would be 
best, perhaps, to purchase an all-purpose fly rod. 
Really there is no such thing, but the specifications 
hereafter mentioned will stack up about as close 
to it as you can get: 

A fly rod made by one of the ating manufac- 
turers, length 9 feet, weight 4% to 5% ounces, 
action fairly stiff, possessing good backbone, on the 
stiff rather than the soft side. Such a rod may 
be used for trout fishing as well as bass. 

A reel for this outfit should be of the single 
action type and there are plenty of these fly reels 
available on the market today. It need not be 
expensive, but should be simple and sturdy in con- 
struction. 

The line should be of good quality, enamelled, 
double tapered or level, as you prefer. The former 
is better. For such a rod a D-weight line is per- 
haps best, though that depends entirely upon the 
action of the rod, and the tackle clerk will be able to 
advise you which weight line would be best. 

Any of the standard American hand made 
rods are first class products and bear the same 
relation in the fishing tackle business as sterling 
does to silver. You will, of course, have to pay 
the pice. These rods will cost you anywhere 
from $37.50 to $75, but in the end it pays to buy a 
good rod. If you do not wish to spend that much 
money, it is still possible to get a satisfactory rod 
pane 5 Thr cheaper, though it never pays to econo- 
mize too much, 

FISHING EDITOR. 


IMPROVING ON THE OUTLINE PORTFOLIO 


FISHING EDITOR: 

In the August number of FIELD AND STREAM, 
E. L. Rogers told us about making an angler’s 
portfolio. 

He talks about putting a little slime on the 
outline. Don’t you think to cut off the tail and 
fins and put them in their respective places would 
be a more convincing proof? 

ROBERT MELKa. 


COMMENT: The idea of pasting fins and tail to 
the outline tracings which were suggested in Mr. 
E. L. Rogers article in the August number of Frge_p 
AND STREAM is an excellent one indeed, This has 
been done in the past and there is no arguing 
that such an outline must convince anyone except 
one who does not want to believe. 

FIsHING Epiror. 
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Old at 23 


depends on OSSERIC ATION or hardening of 
ww ct ase excess of starchy foods such as oats, wheat, 
one cause of the encrusting of the 


rice, potatoes 
inner walls of "Slood vesse| roducing malnutrition, HIGH 
BLOOD PRESSURE, Cieaibeae Ce) AGE and D DEATH. 





DOMESTIC 


cattle 


enbunels horses, , Sheep, ete., eating 
grains (herbivora) are SHORT lived. WILD animals, oe 


mostly animal f (carnivora) are frequently LO. 
lived, (100 years 
bserve the deposits inside old water pipes and kettles. 
be 4 an excess of icareous substances from starchy 
foods with earthy matter from water, clog the jes. 
} Watch the people who consume 
large quantities of starchy foods, 
bread and water! They look HOME- 
af and od promatarsly, old, are STIFF 
RD in their moves 
en and theie ekins are often 
h’and seurfy. Suitable animal 
food, fruit andvegetables produce an 
arance of youthfulness, grace, 
- refinement i in ae starch-eaters. 
‘or quick proo: on ‘aged persons, who 
have exhausted their 


reserve power. Send 
for statements of ELDERLY people who have 
experienced a wonderful change to youthful 
activity after only 10 days’ trial of the new system of UNe« 
DILUTED waterfree nutrition. 

The injurious effects of water, table salt, cereals, i, 
butter, sugar, etc., are explained in our booklet; also the 
one common underlying cause of all disease. 

Write us for particulars of Government Bulletins, describ- 
ing experiments on convicts, hens, cows, etc. Deficient 
as ~—— disease, whereas LL NUTRITION cor- 

paralysis, 1 4 in hens, rats, etc.: 
beri, skin wletions, etc., in 
sworn statements:—-PARALYSIS. Age6él. Right 





hand and leg helpless three years, restored in three = —" 
ARTHRITIS. All joints swollen from lime deposits. 
and =— locked ae) for eight months. Blind for 
two now see, walk, do home work. CATARRH, 
bey if and oct tA from the first meal, 
G Lisrowen 80," Cholic every week for years, but 
fume Sea ttek ot nog, instruction over fear.” GOITRE, 
. Disso within a year. . 
7 16 inches normal size, UTERINE 
HEMORRHAGE. Age 50. Bedridden y . Now 
does housework. A. Age © Skin cracked, scaling, 
normal in three months. PYO EA. nee Re int from 


“Dental Digest.” PREGNAN cy. i 
Meals. Educational Rockit 300, Bhan iKLER SCHOOL 
OF EATING, Dept. 84-Y, 136 West 72nd St., New York. 
£f) Zip-Zip Shooter 
CAMPERS and TOURISTS 


Here is the very thing for you: 
Campers tell us that | is the great- 












est weapon to ad where fire 
atms — prohibited; Zip-Zip Shooter 
is noiseless, powerful and effectiveand 


is used by a great number of tourists 

and campers. Thousands of boysare 

made happy with 

this wonderful Zip- 

Zip Shooter; if you 

like hunting and 

outdoor sports you 

el on not afford to do ~~ at it. # 
is no! ive them from 

for $1 -00. Send stamps,  aekn oF eeeeee? ros ng 
Dept. 8.8. Columbia, S. C. 


our deale: 
Sc or three 
Automatic Rubber Co. 





al a. STEPHENS & co. 
144 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo. 















Geologists, Drillers, Sebi, 
(Chemists and Still Men) Oil * 
Salesmen, earn from 2 to 10 
Stimes more than in other fields. 
FREE Booklet! 













New! Different! 
Teaches you Big Tricks, Il. 
lusions, Stage Stunts, ‘‘Patter’ 
- the Principles of magic. Learn at 

a to $1000 a month, Write 


Tarbel = = off 
“inc., one, 16-88 eaten Sit. 
















LIVE MUSKRATS 


Black or Brown, and a 


NEW TRAP 
For catching them alive 
For particulars, write to 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-23, Chester, Pa. 
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MOUNTING FISH HEADS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Please find enclosed self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. I would thank you for the following 
information: 

What is the formula for preserving and mounting 
fish heads, such as are usually displayed in tackle 
store windows? 

L, C. Tucker, JR. 


ComMMENT: Fish heads are usually preserved in 
a strong solution of brine, or sometimes in for- 
malin, after being very carefully cleaned of all fat 
and animal matter possible. They are then 
mounted on a board in the position desired and 
allowed to dry. 

If you want a real professional job, however, 
you will have to do quite a bit of filling in and build- 
ing up around the cheeks, and especially in the 
mouth, as the fish’s tongue and sides of the cheeks 
shrink considerably. This wax work is not the 
easiest thing for an amateur to do, but by a little 
experiment you can manage it. 

A good formula for wax is paraffine and beeswax 
mixed together in equal proportions, and a little 
paint or dye is placed in it while it is in the melted 
state. This dye should be a light pink or yellow 
to simulate the color of the fish’s tongue. In work- 
ing around the cheeks of the fish the wax is placed 
on the inside and the skin is forced out in a natural 

sition to fill up the hollow which would occur 

this work were not done. 

Last of all, the natural colors of the fish are re- 
stored as much as possible by the use of oil paints 
on the outside of the skin. When the paint is dry 
the head is given a coat of varnish. 

FisHING EpITor. 


SPORT IN NEW ZEALAND 


FIsHING EDITOR: 

I am a regular reader of FIELD AND STREAM and 
would like to let you know something about 
Timarin, which is a little place in the South Island 
of New Zealand, where there is plenty of sport. 

We are in mid-winter now and the fishing is over. 
Last season was not very good. The streams about 
here are mostly fly rivers for trout, fish up to ten 
pounds being taken. We have two quinnat salmon 
rivers about thirty miles away. Unfortunately, 
the salmon rivers were dirty while the run was on, 
but a good number were taken on the rod, the largest 
I think was about 32 pounds. This is not so bad, 
being that they have not been acclimatized here 

or any number of years. 

Rabbits, usually pests here, are very scarce this 
winter owing, no doubt, to the high price of skins. 
Good skins recently were worth about sixty cents 
each, that is for the best. 

Iam sending a picture of aneel. Do you get them 
as large in your country? 

ERNEST TRIGGS. 
COMMENT: 

Thank you very much, Mr. Triggs, for your in- 
teresting letter. New Zealand certainly is the home 
of sport and sportsmen. Many anglers from Amer- 
ica are coming to know the wonderful fishing 
possibilities afforded by the bountiful waters of 
your beautiful country. That surely is some eell 


FISHING EDITOR. 


LEADERS FOR BAIT CASTING 


FIsHING EDITOR: 

I am just learning the use of a bait casting 
outfit. I have a 5% foot rod and a level winding 
reel. I should like a little help on the right kind of 
leaders to use for plugs and spinners. Do you usea 
6 inch wire leader for plugs and spinners both or 
just for plugs? 

If you were to use a 2 foot gut leader for spinners 
would you fasten the spinner onto the gut with a 
snap? In using a gut leader how do you cast with it? 

Can you give me any information on the fishing 
in the Ashokan Reservoir? Whether you can fish 
there and if so what fish are found? 

WALTER SMITH. 


Comment: A 6 inch wire leader is very useful 
for both plug and spinner casting. Get the kind 
having a safety snap on one end and swivel on the 
other. The material may be either phosphor- 
bronze wire, or the braided or twisted cable wire. 
The latter perhaps is a little better because it is 
more flexible. 

With such a rig you simply tie your line to the 
swivel end and you can then easily change your 
plugs and spinners by snapping them on with the 
safety pin catch. 

If you use a 2 foot gut leader, as you suggest in 
your letter, it is somewhat difficult to cast because 
you cannot reel your bait up close to the tip of the 
rod. However, some people like to use sucha leader 
and a good way to do this is to put a dipsey sinker, 
weighing about a quarter of an ounce, on the end of 
the gut and then attach your spinner about midway 
up the leader by means of another piece of gut 6 or 
8 inches in length. This latter method works best 
for spinners which are used in connection with bait, 
but unless you cast carefully you are apt to get 
tangled up. A snap is really not necessary when 
using a gut leader although it can be employed. 

Regarding fishing on the Ashokan Reservoir, 
there are certain rules and regulations with which 
you must comply. The principal fish found in 
these waters is the brown trout and very large 
ones are sometimes taken on bait and artificial 
lures. For specific information write to the New 
bee Department of Conservation, Albany, New 

or 


FIsHING EpITOR. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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CHARMING aud UNUSUAL GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


MONOGRAM 
MATCH 
PACKS 


An inexpensive refine- 
ment to replace the 
usual unsightly matches. Adds a touch of dis- 
tinction to the card and dining table and the 
vanity case. 
Fifty for $3.50 A hundred for $5.00 
Initials round (as above), diamond-shaped, 
or in block letters. 

COLORS OF MATCH PACKS 
Gold, Black, Lavender, Orange, Purple, 
Silver, Blue, Light Blue, Green, Red. 

COLORS OF INITIALS 

Gold Silver Black White 

















An example from our large stock of beautiful 
glassware. The liqueur-set includes the de- 
canter, tray and six glasses. Made in Bohemia 
of very delicate, brilliant glass in combina- 
tions of colors —Smol - with Sea-Green stems 
and stopper, Olive with Blue stems and 
stopper, Olive and Amber or Amber and 
Amethyst. 


Complete - + $18.50 


ORDERS FOR DELIVERY BEFORE CHRISTMAS SHOULD BE 
FORWARDED WITH CHECK AT ONCE 


: All articles are carefully packed and shipped. 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP . 


588-F MADISON AVENUE 


z 
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MONOGRAM GLASSWARE 
SMOKING SETS " 


A_gift that proves that it has been selected 
with real thought. 
CRYSTAL AMBER or CRYSTAL 
plain ; GREEN colored 





D 
Ash Tray $2.73 - O35 $225 
Perhalfdozen 9.50 12.50 12.50 
Cigarette Jar 3.50 4.00 4.00 
Cigarette Holde 4.50 5.00 not made 
Cigarette Box 9.00 9.50 9.50 


&S. 
> < 








A Distinctly Novel Combination 


CIGARETTE JAR and 
ASH TRAY - $3.25 
Delicate shades of Amber, Dark Blue, Rose, 

Green, Canary. 

Our shop displays a large assortmént of im- 
ported glass, pottery, pewter, candles, lamps, 
etc. Nothing « »mmonplace—nothing ugly. 





* Visitors are always welcome. 


NEW YORK CITY‘ 
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GIFTS 
Beautiful Fur 
Robes and Rugs 


—mounted wild game specimens 
Prepared by Jonas craftsman for Christ- 
mas giving. Unusual gifts—gifts of per- 
manent value. Wonderful decorations for 


home, den or office. 
Write for Free Descriptive Catalog. 


JONAS BROS. [2 BROARWAY 














You Can Have 


Ten Mile Eyes! 


“Cheap at $50" 
—Says Navy Man 


10 POWER 


‘212 


Buy Direct 
SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of the things you can see at 
this distance! Ten mile radius—a 20 mile circle—nearly 
400 square miles. And you can easily have them too. 

you can see one mile, these super-power 
10 French 10x30mm_ stereo-prism_ binoculars 

will extend your vision TEN TIMES. EN- 
Lenses JOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply 
- the pleasures of hobby and sport. Use a pair 
for touring, observation, nature study, hunting, golfing, 
astronomy, etc. Superbly made for a lifetime of service. 

and straps free. 


Did you know that many ordinary field glasses have but 
four lenses and most of the better ones only six? But 
this binocular has TEN LENSES and FOUR PRISMS. 
No wonder it gives an expansive field, brilliant illumina- 
tion and fine definition. 


F Order one today on free trial. Check it with the illumination 
FCC and field of any 6 or 8 power eelling for more. If it does not 
T: . 1 hold as easily as most sizes or if you do not like itfor any reason 
ria. whatever, your money will be promptly refunded. Every — 
glasses. The 

















tested. The U. 8. Government buys from us. They know al 
same in 8x only $19.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 and higher. 


CATALOG f%22°8'% 
All Makes—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field gl telescopes and optical instruments. 
i ‘A ica. Catal all inf = 
ton how to Shoes the best for your individual needs at the LOWEST 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co. 52s? h’y. 
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finet HOLSTERS 
that human hands 
can fashion_ 


Lawrence Holsters are made by 
skilled craftsmen— hand wrought 
throughout— 
and built of first 
quality full grain, 
heavy tan leather. 
They are com- 
pact, strong and 
light, and of per- 
fect balance, and 
each one is mold- 
ed overa form, to 
insure an accur- 
ate fit. 
«Models for re- 
volvers or auto- 
matics, for shoul- 
der or belt, are comfortable to 
carry and will withstand a lifetime 
of usage. 
Order from your regular dealer, or 
direct from The George Lawrence 
Co., Dept. A, Portland, Oregon. 


LEATHER LINE ,, 


Dealers, write for our attractive proposition! 





| face, standing over a beautiful tiger. 














‘BIG YANK 


Schad ANNE’ SHIRTS ree senerenn es KETS 


—EEE 





$1000 Reward 


will be paid to anyone 





and Triple Stitched! 


Twonew features that make BIG YANK 
Flannels wear longer. Rivets of thread 
reinforce every point of strain. Shirts and 
jackets of soft, rich, extra heavy flannels 
—cut loose and full. And real style— 
beautiful patterns, loud or quiet as you 
prefer. See them at your dealer’s— he’ll 
tell you BIG YANK is the world’s biggest 
value in flannels. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Field 


TRYING FOR TIGERS 
(Continued from page 83) 


Three days had gone by without another 

| sign of a tiger, and our time was getting 

short. We still sent a coolie out early each 

| morning to visit all the baits. The fourth 

| morning he came back all excited and by 

| signs made Joe, w ho was waiting for him, 

understand that “Mr. Tiger” had been 

| eating one of the baits. Joe sent another 

coolie for Frank and me and proceeded to 

the boma where the tiger had been. It was 

one of our oldest baits. In fact, scarcely 
anything was left but bones. 

Joe wasn't very hopeful. He got into 
| the boma, however. We _ had hardly 
| reached camp when we heard a shot, fol- 

lowed by two more a few moments later, 
meaning ‘Tiger killed; bring bullcart.”” We 
| did and found Joe, with a broad grin Vs 
oe 
said that the tiger came up without a sound. 
He was watching a colony of ants in the 
boma, and he happened to glance up and 
saw the tiger standing by the bait, facing 
the boma. Joe eased his rifle up to the 
peep-hole and fired, and the bullet hit the 
tiger square in the center of his forehead. 
As a result he has a marvelous tiger-skin 
rug that measures nine feet seven inches 
from tip of nose to tip of tail. Thus run 
the vicissitudes of those who hunt the tiger. 





CAPE SAN LUCAS 
(Continued from page 40) 


hundred feather jigs with which they had 
started only sixremained. Experience is a 
relentless teacher. When we reached the 
north, I learned that these men had loaded 
up with heavy rods and 39-line and re- 
turned to Cape San Lucas, where their 
second visit gave very satisfactory results. 

I was beginning to feel reluctant about 
fighting so many large tuna. My hands 
were in bad condition, and my back rebelled 
at the unremitting strain; so I was glad 
when the tuna let up striking for a few 
days and I got some much needed rest. I 
| followed Z. G.’s boat closely during this 
time. Between us we raised seven Marlin, 
one of which fooled Z. G. after a short fight. 
There were no sailfish about nor any broad- 
bill swordfish, but we did have an enviable 
chase after acres of blackfish and procured 
some remarkable photographs. 

At the very end of our stay at San Lucas 
Bay it fell to me to furnish sufficient excite- 
ment to please everybody. I was lazily 
working four or five miles offshore when I 
saw a great fin or tail rise out of the water. 
I thought of whales, orca, blackfish, but 
this thing in the distance was new and 
strange. We ran near and found it to be 
some tremendous fish or shark, with tail 
standing three feet out of water. 

The other boat was so far off that we 
decided to explore alone, much to my regret 
afterward. We drew closer. Presently we 
| described a body much longer than my 
32-foot launch. The creature, which was 
so entirely new to me that for lack of other 
name I called it shark, was very round of 
body and had white spots its on back. The 
boatmen wanted to harpoon it, but I figured 
it would be a hopeless task, so would not 
consent. 

Just for the fun of it, I suggested we mg 
tie a long rope to our big gaff and gaff i 
through the tail. The boys were only too 
anxious. We rigged up the gaff and, run- 
ning up behind our friend, I stuck it through 
the top of his tail. He explained his 
objection by flipping a tail that covered 
about fifteen feet, and threw enough water 
nearly to sink the boat. 

I felt rather weak and small, but I held 
on to the rope as the sea-monster sounded. 
He went down about 300 feet, then ac- 
commodatingly returned to the surface and 
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started off to sea with us. He took us at a 
slow tow with little effort or excitement. 
This new brand of sport continued for half 
an hour. I began to think the joke was on 
me. In the meantime, Z. G. had noticed 
that something was amiss and was coming 
toward us. 

As he came up I yelled, “Some fish! 
Bigger than my boat and doesn’t mind us 
at all!” 

He grinned and rejoined: “You're a 
bright one! Want to break my up future 
fishing parties? There’s no chance in the 
world of getting that thing. It’s a Rhineo- 
don typus. Why, he’s sixty feet long, and 
he’ ll weigh tons!” 

“He’s the toughest looking proposition 
I ever saw on the ocean,” I returned. ‘‘And 
2 a pretty mean name they've given 
him. 

Fighting blood had been aroused aboard 
my launch. Wemade a murderous looking 
weapon of an iron, to which we tied 600 
feet of rope, and straightway approached 
for another attack. When we plunged this 
iron into him, there was a roar in the water, 
a mighty splash as the tail just missed our 
boat, and then a big whirling hole where he 
sounded. The rope payed out slowly, and 
the fish stopped before the full length was 
taken. We moved up toward him and 
regained the line, and getting an equal 
strain on both ropes we hung on. 

Then we suggested collecting harpoons, 
ropes and guns from the ship and trying 
our luck in earnest. By promising we 
would stay away from the shark until he 
returned, we coaxed Z. G. to get the full 
array of paraphernalia. We fought the 
Rhineodon typus for an hour and a half 
while the other launch was gone, but did 
not make the slightest impression on him. 
He towed us about four miles, and we were 
getting well out to sea. 

I anxiously watched for Z..G.’s return 
and was relieved when I saw his boat 
plowing the ocean at full speed, spray 
flying everywhere. I could see, too, that 
the boat was loaded with men—Captain 
Mitchell, Romer and several others. We 
certainly needed them. 


E divided the men and equipment, 

taking some on our boat, and soon 
had another iron rigged up and ready for 
business. As the iron entered the fish he 
protested as vigorously as before, with the 
same threshing tail action which left us 
drenched. Presently he was riding both 
boats over the ocean. They might well 
have been light surf-boards attached to a 
large tug. 

Much confusion prevailed midst the 
shouting of orders. The Rhineodon swam 
under the boat and gave us a terrible scare. 
He was much too close for comfort. I 
felt then the utter futility of coping with 
the monster. Again he sounded, this time 
to great depth. Everybody strained with 
all their might, but the lines payed out 
swiftly and surely. At about 600 feet he 
stopped his descent and started us off on 
another long voyage. 

The hours passed. What was begun in 
sport became a definite ordeal. Recovering 
the rope was slow and strenuous work. The 
men were dripping with perspiration and 
sea spray, and they slid about on slippery 
decks. It took an hour of the hardest 
kind of work to pull the creature to the 
surface. I was completely done; so I took 
the wheel. 

Five times that Rhineodon sounded. Then 
came sunset, and as if that was his hour to 
quit surface play, he turned tail and started 
for the bottom in a startlingly thorough 
businesslike manner. It was a caution the 
way on ropes , payee out! Five hundred 
feet....1,000 feet! Two tubs tied at 
that ‘length went over and out of sight. 
At 1,500 feet we knew something would 
soon break. Still he took rope. 
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The men strove with all their strength 
to stave off disaster. It was inevitable! 
We tied on the last piece of rope and made 
a final herculean effort to stop the fish. 
But we failed. I yelled to half-hitch the rope 
on the tow post and await results. The 
boat pitched, and it looked as though she 
might go down. Then the irons came out. 
What a great relief! The battle was over! 

I sank in a corner. I seemed to be in- 
sensible to my fatigue for a time. I was 
possessed with the thought of the Rhineodon 
typus and kept saying to myself again and 
again, ‘“‘What a wonderful fish! And what 
a mighty fighter!” 





TALES OF RECORD FISH 
AND FISHING 


(Continued from page 41) 


ing monster at the end. It was too much 
like hard work. After another hour, how- 
ever, things began to get monotonous, and 
she decided it might be best to let out a 
little more line after all. She promptly re- 
leased enough to make about 400 feet and 
was soon rewarded with a heavy strike. 

The tugging fish seemed to be a nice 
heavy one, and shortly the madam called 
for help. She suggested that I reel it in for 
her. I promptly replied that I just longed 
to watch her tussle with a good-sized laker, 
and reminded her that she had expressed a 
desire the night before to catch a fish her- 
self. After about five minutes of strenuous 
work amid protestations, the trout was 
landed. It was a nice fish, but we knew that 
bigger ones swam the depths of Red Deer 
Lake. 

In the following hour or so of trolling 
the madam landed two more, and then she 
suggested that I do a little fishing. She 


| said she knew where there was a real big 
| fish and that she would run the boat over 
| to that spot. 
| about the information. 


She seemed quite cock-sure 
I remained skepti- 
cal, but agreed to try out her suggestion. 
We changed positions in the boat, and she 
piloted the craft to a favorite point where 
large boulders jutted above the surface 
of the water. We had taken some quite 
large trout there in the past. 

The serious business ae trolling come 
menced. The engineer, pilot, boatswain, 
or what-have-you ran the boat around her 
favorite spot several times, but without re- 
sults. Just as we had about concluded 
that the fish had stopped striking for the 
forenoon and that it was time to run for 
camp and dinner, I felt a tremendous tug 
on the line. It was so heavy that I really 
believed that the lure was snagged. 
sudden activity, however, convinced me 
of my error, and I shouted to the skipper 
for co-operation. 


T= line was fast leaving the reel, but 
madam kept the boat headed in the right 
direction in a splendid manner. Soon the 
fight was on in earnest, and what a fight 
it was! Thirty minutes were filled to the 
brim with the strong, steady, relentless 
drag of that heavy trout, pitting all his 
skill and energy against the slim thread of 
a line which would give but would not 
break. I was fortunate in the situation, 
more fortunate than many brother anglers. 
There were no large boulders, fallen trees, or 
other obstructions to contend with. I 
thanked Providence for this, as there was 
certainly plenty to worry about in keeping 
the large reel seated and the rod from 
breaking under the tremendous strain. 
Another problem which presented itself 
in an annoying manner many times during 
the battle was that of keeping the line taut 
when the fish decided to come our way. He 
did this often, and I reeled furiously. Let 
me say here, reader, that if you have never 
caught a really large fish there is a big treat 
in store for you. It is a game of give and 
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take all the way vag Now sulking, 
now running, the big fellows never give up 
until the last ounce of strength is gone. 
Eventually we got our first glimpse of 
him, and not until then did we realize his 
unusual size. Ordinarily we do not take 


| a gaff with us, but for some reason one had 


been included that morning. It was, there- 


| fore, with a great feeling of relief that I took 


the now invaluable gaff which my wife 
handed me. There was little fight left in 
the fish, and he was quite easily drawn to 
the side of the boat and lifted in... The gaff 
struck true at the first try, and after a 
short time our nerves got back to normal. 

It would be impossible to describe our 
feelings when we realized the size and beauty 
of our trophy. All choughts of further 
fishing were forgotten, and we hastened 
back to camp and soon packed our special 
fish box with moss and ice. When the 
King of the Deep was placed in the box, he 
was somewhat too long and had to be 
doubled up at the tail end. 

The weight of this big lake trout was 
found to be 36 pounds 9 ounces. Its 
length was 45% inches and its girth 26 
inches. I used a Bristol steel rod 5% feet 
in length. The reel was a Gulf surf cast- 
ing which held 200 yards of copper wire 
line. The big fellow was taken on a Gibbs 
Stewart spoon, No. 5 





THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 29) 


“We must taRe something to tie their 
hind legs,” he said, and fished out a strap 
for that purpose. The hope came to me 
that perhaps, after all, he might not need 
the strap, but I was afraid to mention it. 

I confess I was unhappy. I imagined a 
pathetic picture of a little innocent creature 
turning its pleading eyes up to the captor 
who, with keen sheath-knife, would let slip 
the crimson tide. I had no wish to go 
racing through the brush after those timid 
victims. 

I did, however. The island was long and 
narrow. We scattered out across it in a 
thin line of battle and, starting at one end, 
swept down the length of it with a con- 
quering front. That sounds well, but it 
fails to express what we did. We did not 
sweep, and we did not have any front to 
speak of. The place was a perfect tangle 
and chaos of logs, bushes, vines, pits,'ledges 
and fallen trees. To beat up that covert 
was a hot, scratchy, discouraging job, 
attended with frequent escapes from acci- 
dent and damage. 

I was satisfied I had the worst place in 
the line, for I couldn’t keep up with the 
others, and I tried harder to do that than I 
did to find the little mooses. I didn’t get 
sight of the others after we started. Neither 
did I catch a glimpse of those little day-old 
calves, or of anything else except a snake, 
which I came upon rather suddenly when I 
was down on my hands and knees, creeping 
under a fallen tree. 


I DO not like to come upon snakes in that 

manner. I do not care to view them even 
behind glass in a museum. An earthquake 
might strike that museum and break the 
glass, and it might not be easy to get away. 
I wish Eddie had been collecting snake 
skins for his museum. I would have been 
willing for him to skin that one alive. 

I staggered out to the other end of the 
island, at last, with only a flickering rem- 
nant of life left in me. I thought Eddie 
would be grateful for all my efforts when I 
was not in full sympathy with the under- 
taking, but he wasn’t. He said that by 
not keeping up with the line I had let the 
little mooses slip by, and we would have to 
make the drive again. I said he might 
have my route and I would take another. 

It was a mistake, though. J] couldn’t 
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seem to pick a better one. When we had 
chased up and down that disordered island 
—that dumping ground of nature—for the 
third time; when I had fallen over every log 
and stone, and into every hole on it, and 
had scraped myself in every brush heap, 
and not one of us had caught even an 
imaginary glimpse of those little, helpless, 
day-old meese, or mooses, or mice—for they 
were harder to find than mice—we staggered 
out, limp and sore, silently got into our 
canoes and drifted away. 

Nobody spoke for quite a while. Nobody 
had anything to say. Then Charlie mur- 
mured reflectively, as if thinking aloud, 
“Little helpless fellows—not more than a 
day or two old—” 

And Del added—also talking to himself: 

“Too young to swim, of course—wholly 
at our mercy.” Then, a moment later, 
“It’s a good thing we took that strap to 
tie their hind legs.” 

Eddie said nothing at all, and I was afraid 
to. Still, I was glad that my vision of the 
little creatures pleading for their lives 
hadn’t been realized, or that other one of 
Del and Charlie paddling for dear life 
up the Liverpool, with those little mooses 
bleating and scampering up and down the 
canoe. 
What really became of those calves re- 
mains a mystery. Nature teaches her wild 
children many useful things. Their first 
indrawn breath is laden with knowledge. 
Perhaps those wise little animals laughed 
at us from smug hiding. Perhaps they 
could swim, after all, and followed their 
mother across the island and so away. What- 
ever they did, I am glad, even if the museum 
people have me arrested for it. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


When the utmost bound of the trail is found— 
The last and loneliest lair— 

The hordes of the forest shall gather round 
To bid you a welcome there. 


DO not know what lies above the Tobe- 

atic lakes, but the strip of country be- 
tween is the true wilderness. It is a suc- 
cession of swamps and spruce thickets— 
ideal country for a moose farm or a mosquito 
hatchery, or for general exploration, but no 
sort of a place for a Sunday-school picnic. 
Neither is it a good place to fish. The 
little brook between the lakes runs along 
like a chain pump and contains about as 
many trout. There are one or two pretty 
good pools, but the effort to reach them is 
too costly. 

We made camp in as dry a place as we 
could find, but we couldn’t find a place as 
big as the tent that didn’t have a spring 
or a water hole. In fact, the ground was 
a mass of roots, great and small, with water 
everywhere between. A spring actually 
bubbled up between our beds; and when one 
went outside at night, it was a mercy if he 
did not go plunging into some sort of a 
cold wet surprise, with disastrous and pro 
fane results. 

Being the worst camp and the worst 
country and the poorest fishing we had 
found, we remained there two days. But 
this was as it should be. We were not 
fishermen now, but explorers; and explorers, 
Eddie said, always court hardships and 
pitch their camps in the midst of dangers. 

Immediately after our arrival, Eddie and 
I took one side of the brook and the guides 
the other, and we set out to discover things, 
chiefly the upper lake. Of course, we 
would pick the hardest side. We could be 
depended on to do that. The brook made 
a long bend, and the guides, who were on 
the short side, found fairly easy geing. 
Eddie and I, almost immediately, were 
floundering in a thick miry swamp, where it 
was hot and breezeless, and where the 
midges, mooseflies and mosquitos gave us 
a grand and glorious welcome. 
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I never saw anybody so glad to be dis- 
covered as those mooseflies. They were as 
excited as if we were long lost relatives who 
had suddenly turned up with a fortune. 
They swarmed about us and clung to us 
and tapped us in any convenient place. I 
did not blame them, of course. Moose diet, 
year ip and year out, would make them 
welcome anything by way of a change. 
And what droves of moose these must be in 
that swamp to support such a muster of 
flies! Certainly this was the very heart of 
the moose domain. 

Perhaps the reader who has never seen a 
moosefly may not appreciate the amplitude 
and vigor of our welcome. The moosefly is 
a lusty fellow with mottled wings. I believe 
he is sometimes called the deerfly, though 
as the moose is bigger and more savage 
than the deer, it is my opinion that the 
moosefly is bigger and more savage than 
any fly that bites the deer. I don’t think 
the deer could survive him. 


HE: is about the size of the green-headed 
horsefly, but of more athletic build. He 
describes rapid and eager circles about one’s 
head, whizzing meanwhile in a manner 
which some may like but which I could not 
learn to enjoy. His family is large, and he 
has many friends. He brings them all along 
to greet you, and they all whiz and describe 
circles at once, and with every circle or two 
he makes a dip and swipes up about a gill 
of your life-blood and guzzles it down, and 
goes right on whizzing and circling until he 
picks out a place for the next dip. 

Unlike the mosquito, the moosefly does 
not need to light cautiously and patiently 
sink a well until he strikes a paying vein. 
His practice on the moose has fitted him for 
speedier methods. The bill with which he 
is accustomed to bore through a tough 
moose hide in a second or two will penetrate 
a man in the briefest fraction of the time. 

We got out of that swamp with no un- 
necessary delay and made for a spruce 
thicket. Ordinarily one does not welcome 
a spruce thicket, for it resembles a tangle 
of barbed wires. But it was a boon now. 
We couldn't scratch all the places at once, 
and the spruce thicket would help. We 
plunged into it and let it dig, and scrape, 
and protect us from those whizzing, circling, 
blood-gluttons of the swamp. 

Yet it was cruel going. I have never 
seen such murderous brush. I was already 
decorated with certain areas of ‘‘new skin,” 
but I knew that after this I should need a 
whole one. Having our rods and guns made 
it harder. In places we were obliged to lie 
perfectly flat to worm and wriggle through. 
And the heat was intense and our thirst a 
torture. Yet in the end it was worth while, 
and the payment was not long delayed. 


Deo! beyond the spruce thicket ran a little 
spring rivulet, cold as ice. Lying on its 
ferny margin, we drank and drank, and the 
gods themselves can not create a more 
exquisite joy than that. We followed the 
rivulet to where it fed the brook, a little 
way below. There we found a good- sized 
pool, and trout. Also a cool breeze anda 
huge boulder—complete luxury. We rested 
on the big stone—I mean I did—and fished, 
while Eddie was trying to find the way out. 
I said I would wait there until a relief 
party arrived. It was no use. Eddie 
threatened to leave me at last if I didn’t 
come on, and I had no intention of being 
left alone in that forgotten place. 

We struggled on. Finally, near sunset 
of that long, hard June day, we passed out 
of the thicket tangle, ascended a slope and 
found ourselves in an open grove 0 whis- 
pering pines that through all the years had 
somehow escaped the conflagration and the 
ax. Tall colonnades they formed—a sort 
of Grove of Dodona which, because of some 





oracle perhaps, the gods had spared and the 
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| conquering vandals had not swept away. 
| From the top of the knoll we caught a 
glimpse of water through the trees, and 
presently stood on the shore of Little 
Tobeatic Lake. 

So it was we reached the end of our quest 
—the farthest point in the unknown. 
hardly know what I had expected: trout of 
a new species and of gigantic size, perhaps, 
or a strange race of men. Whatever it 
was, I believe I felt a bit disappointed. 

I believe I did not consider it much of a 
discovery. It was a good deal like other 
Nova Scotia lakes, except that it appeared 
to be in two sections and pretty big for 
its name. But Eddie was rejoiced over our 
feat. The mooseflies and spruce thickets 
and the miry swamps we had passed, for 
him only added relish to this moment of 
supreme triumph. 

Eddie would never be the man to go to 
the Arctics in an automobile or an airship. 
That would be too easy. He would insist 
on more embroideries. He would demand 
all the combined hardships of the previous 
expeditions. I am at present planning a 
trip to the South Pole, but I shall leave 
Eddie at home. And perhaps I shall also 
be disappointed when I get to the South 
Pole and find it only a rock in a snowdrift. 


E crossed the brook and returned to 

camp the short way. We differed a good 
deal as to the direction, and separated once 
or twice. We got lost at last, for the way 
was so short and easy that we were below 
the camp before we knew it. When at last 
we heard the guides calling (they had long 
since returned), we came in, blaming each 
other for several things, and were scarcely 
on speaking terms for as much as five 
minutes. 

It was lucky that Charles found a bottle 
of Jamaica rum and a little pot of honey just 
then. A mixture of rum and honey will 
allay irritation due to moosefly and mosquito 
bites and to a variety of other causes if 
faithfully applied. 

The matter of mosquitoes was really seri- 
ous that night. We kept up several smudge 
fires and sat among them and smoked our- 
selves like herring. Even then we were 
not immune. When it came time for bed, 
we brushed the inside of the tent and set our 
pipes going. Then Eddie wanted to read, 
as was his custom. I objected. I said 
that to light a candle would be to invite all 
those mosquitoes back. 

He pleaded, but for once I was firm. He 
offered me some of his best things, but 
I refused to sell my blood in that way. 
Finally he declared he had a spread of 
mosquito net and would put it over the 
door and every possible opening if I would 
let him read. I said he might put up the 
netting and if I approved the job I would 
then consider the matter. He got out the 
net—a nice new piece—and began to put 
it up. 

It was a tedious job, arranging that net 
and fastening it properly by the flickering 
firelight so that it covered every crack and 
crevice. When he pulled it downin one 
place, it left an opening in another and had 
to be poked and pinned and stuffed in and 
patted down a great many times. From 
my place inside the tent, I could see his 
nimble shadow on the canvas like some big 
insect, bobbing and flitting up and down 
and from side to side. It reminded me of 
a persistent moth, dipping and dodging 
about a screen. 

I drowsily wondered if he would ever get 
it fixed, and if he wasn’t getting hot and 
tired, for it was a still, sticky night. Yet I 
suppose I did not realize how hot and tired 
one might get on such a night, especially 
after a hard day. When he ceased his light- 
some movements at last and crept as care- 
fully as a worm under the net, I expected 
him to light the candle lamp and read. 
He did not do so. He gave one long sighing 
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Another 
KERMATH(¢ ha haGe 


Victory 


Marie II, flagship of the San- Y 
dusky Yacht Club, has just fur- 

nished new and convincing proof 
of Kermath stamina andreliability. 


Powered with a Kermath 4-Cylin- 
der 35 Horse Power Motor and 
skippered by Com. Charles A. 
Thornburgh, Marie II was the win- 
ner of the Scripps Reliability Run 
Trophy over an 112 mile course to 
Put-in-Bay from Cleveland and 
return. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5888 Commonwerth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 

New York ates Rooms—50 W. 17th St. 

New York City 


“A KERMATH Always Runs” 
















Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
oO 


SPECIALIZING IN 
RIDING, HUNTING, 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Oo 
Highest quality—made to order only 


Oo 
Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 


I Offer You 
sg-a a 
~and a 

Write quick for new proposition. 

e offer .00 a day and a new 
Chevrolet Coach, for demonstrat- 
ing an taking orders for 
Comer All-Weather Topcoats 
and Raincoats. Spare time. 
No experience required. Sample 
outfit free. Write now. 


Comer Mfg. Co., se 18-A, Dayton, O. 


























7 al 
OVERALL 
WEEDLESS r+ 4 ¢ 
- Ask [PLAIN __— 
YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR Cine LAR 
<c.us, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG, Co, 
ScoTT. Wis. 


PAT. OFF. my CHAS. H. STAPF. 
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groan of utter exhaustion, dropped down 
on his bed without removing his clothes and 
never stirred again until morning. 

The net was a great success. Only two 
mosquitos got in, and they bit Eddie. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Apollo has tuned his lute again, 
And the pipes of Pan are near, 

For the gods that fled from the groves of men 
Gather unheeded here. 


| was by no means an unpleasant camp, 
first and last. It was our “Farthest 
North” for one thing, our deepest point 
in the wilderness. It would require as 


much as three or four days’ travel, even by | 


the quickest and most direct route, to reach 
any human habitation, and in this thought 
there was charm. It was a curious place 
too, among those roots and springs, and 
the brook there formed a rare pool for 
bathing. 

While the others were still asleep, I 
slipped down there for my morning dip. 
It was early, but in that latitude and season 
the sun had already risen and filtered in 
through the still treetops. Lying backin 
that natural basin, with the cool, fresh water 
slipping over and about one and all the 
world afar off and unreal, was to know the 
joy of the dim forgotten days when nymphs 
and dryads sported in hidden pools or 


tripped to the pipes of Pan. 


Hemlock and maple boughs lacing above, 


| with blue sky between, a hermit thrush 








singing—such a pool Diana might have 
found, shut away in some remote depths of 
Arcady. I should not have been much 
surprised to hear the bay of her houndsin 
that still early morning, and to have seen 
her and her train suddenly appear—pursuing 
a moose maybe, or merely coming down for 
a morning swim. Of course, I should have 
secluded myself had I heard them coming. 
I am naturally a modest person. Besides, 
I gather from the pictures that Diana is 
likely to be dangerous when she is in her 
moods. 

Eddie bathed too, later, but the spell was 
gone then. Diana was far away, the still- 
ness and sun-glint were no more in the 
treetops, the hermit thrush was no longer 
in the neighborhood. Eddie grumbled 
that the water was chilly and that the 
stones hurt his feet. An hour, sometimes 
—a moment, even—makes all the difference 
between romance and reality. Finally, 
even the guides bathed! We let off fire- 
works in celebration! 


E carried the canoes to the lake that 

morning and explored it, but there was 
not much to see. The lake had no inlet that 
we could find, and Eddie and I lost a dollar 
apiece with the guides betting on the shape 
of it, our idea being based upon the glimpse 
of the evening before. I don’t care much 
for lakes that change their shape like that, 
and even Eddie seemed willing to abandon 
this unprofitable region. I suspected, how- 
ever, that his willingness to takethe back 
track was mainly due to the hope of getting 
another try at the little mooses, but I re- 
solved to indulge myself no further in any 
such pastime. 

It was hard to drag Eddie by those islands. 
He wanted to cruise around every one of 
them and to go ashore and prospect among 
the debris. He vowed at last that he 
would come back with Charles from our 


| next camp and explore on his own account. 


Then, there being a fine breeze directly 
behind us, he opened out a big umbrella 


m™ | which he had brought along for just such a 


time, we hitched our canoe on behind and, 
with that bellying black sail on the forward 
bow, went down that long, lovely lake in a 
luxury of idle bliss. 

(To be continued) 


Copyright, 1908, 1921, by Harper ané Brothers 





The 
ARISTOCRAT 


SPEEDBOATS 
a 


An 18 footer drawing but 2" 
4 to 6 passengers—up to 35 M. P. H. 


SAFTIBOAT 


Air Propelled 


Knows no channel. Navi- 
gates deep or shallow 
waters. Opens up new 
inland waterways. Always 
safe, comfortable, clean. 
Roomy cockpit. Greater 
gas mileage. 


A few exclusive territories available 
Write for Folder F—Interesting 


BROWNBACK 


Motor Laboratories, Inc. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 











Rough-Weather Jacket 
Of Genuine Hudson's Bay Weave 


yo LL keep warm and dry in your Aber- 
crombie’s Re meleshs. ” Carefully tailored 
in our own shop, of that wonderful weave, 
uine Hudson’s Bay Co. blanket cloth. 
Cene-tesed pure new Australian wool. 
Stormproof, extremely durable, yet light and 
soft. Congthe 32 inches; reefer pockets; shawl 
collar buttons u — Popular gray, black 
stripe, price $2 For extra size, or for 
scarlet, white, aah or khaki, add $5.00. 
Parka Shirt, made of same unequaled ma- 
terial; same length; closed front; roll — 
one large front poc aa 
eben nao. New Fall-Winter Cetalog 





DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 


311 Broadway, New York City 


Dept. FSK, 
. 97 
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Bree de rs of good sporting myroeme will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. 
Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid 


take advantage of this productive market. 


any sportsman’s magazine published i in America—100, 
Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


dog breeding. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
leas, cure scratching. mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 
JUST A REAL GOOD DOG 


Bred for beauty and intelli- 
gence. Pedigreed puppies $35. 
and up. Grown dogs $50. 
and up. 


GLENGAE COLLIE 
S<ENNELS 























Box 186 } 
Boonton, N. J. Pa 


LOST OR STOLEN 


Loudoun County, Virginia 


Medium size, brown and white pointer dog. 
All brown head. Liberal reward and no questions 
asked for return or information to 


Mrs. G. di Zerega, Aldie, Virginia 














Bargains 

in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 

Write for Sirie fer special lists of fa: 


mous 
hite Collies, Weare 


co in- 
it. the _ ‘low ry 
SHOMONT KENNE 
Box 120 pv ae ag Towa 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Home bred from 
Pedi- 


Puppies and grown dogs. 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. 
gree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S, West Chester, Penna. 
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Fu & Seomads readers are made up of real sportsmen, 


List your kennels in these columns and 
C. circulation of 


000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


WHERE IT BELONGS 


HE following resolution was unani- 

mously adopted at a meeting of the 

Governors of the Southampton Ken- 

nel Club, L. L, N. Y., held at the 
residence of the President, Harry P. Robbins, 
Southampton, on Saturday, September 10th, 
1927. It came about in this way: 

The needs of the Distemper Fund and the 
great work which was being done to prevent 
and eradicate the malady which is so seri- 
ous a problem to owners of dogs having 
been brought to the attention of the meet- 
ing, it was resolved that the Southampton 
Kennel Club contribute from its surplus 
funds the sum of Two Hundred Dollars 
($200) to the Distemper Fund. 

Here, indeed, is a splendid example for 
the various Kennel Clubs and Field 
Trial Associations throughout America to 
follow. In no way can the profits or some of 
them, from bench showsand other sporting 
kennel institutions, be better employed 
than for the purposes of establishing suff- 
cient funds to carry on the great searches 
now being made into the causes of the dis- 
ease of distemper which is the bugbear of 
all breeders of dogs. 

It is declared by eminent scientists that a 
preventive might soon be found, to offset 
the ravages of a plague that has not as 


iN. 





yet been combated among dogs and certain 
other animals. 

The profits from bench shows, etc., have 
hitherto been distributed among charities 
which have had little or nothing to do with 
the advancement of the kennel interests of 
the year in and year out supporters of 
exhibitions for purebred and worthy dogs 
of all varieties. Now, thanks to the 
Southampton Kennel Club, a substantial 
sum of money has been placed where it 
can do the most good and for dog owners 
throughout the world. Donations such as 
this gift of the Southampton Kennel Club 
go where they belong; for surely the first 
claim on the surplus money of kennel 
clubs and associations, must be for the 
benefit of dogs and their owners. 

We are officially informed that the 
researches now being made, have every 
promise of being successful, and the satis- 
factory results obtained from experiments 
which have been carried on by the aid of 
— subscriptions, will be placed at the 

ree disposal of the people. 

It cannot be too earnestly advocated 
that all Bench Show and Field Trial Com- 
mittees follow the example of the South- 
ampton Kennel Club, and the method so 
wisely suggested by Mr. Warner. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to Chas. H. Tyler, 
Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 


OLD FASHIONED BUT HONES1 
A brace of oy ow marked setters—bird dogs with brains and good manners. “Gold ~ (left), Owner: 
N.Y, 


Alexander, N. Y.; 


and Roman Maid, Owner: A. F. Carpenter, Rome, 




































Wanted to Train 


Pointers and setters, plenty birds and 
the best training grounds anywhere; 
terms $20 per month. 

Pointer dog and bitch, three years, slow 
close workers. Staunch, back, nice re- 
trievers, crackerjack grouse and single 
quail dogs, $125 each, $225 the pair. 
LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG. Three 
years, very close and slow, excellent 
grouse dog, nice retriever, $250. 

Pointer and setter dog, three years, crackerjack 
quail dogs, wide, fast, snappy, nice retriever, $225 
each, $400 the pair and twenty others in training. 


EUGENE PUGH 


Pinehurst Hattiesburg, Miss. 














We can furnish what you want in coon, 
opossum, skunk and mink hounds. 


Pointers and Setters 
We claim there are no equals. 
Write us your wants. 
HUDSON & HORNSBY 
Middleton, Tenn. 


Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 78 
Championship points. Fee q 














nternational Champion Tyrone Larry 
Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well. Fee $50. 
Champion Lord Palmerston 
A high class field dog. Fee $50. 
FOR SALE—WONDERFUL PUPPIES! 


DR. J. D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


English Setters of Quality 


Cyclone’s Belle by Cyclone out of Shore's Ben’s Bet. 
Belle is a beautiful pure white ‘setter, four years old, 
thoroughly trained, and is a force broken retriever 
from land or water. She has exceptional bird sense 
on both ay and pheasants, and is very easy to 
control ; ice $250. Also two of her daughters by 





lue beltons, one year old, 





and ready to take afield for training. $75 each. 
All above dogs registered. 
Cc. J. Patrick, 


Brownville, N. Y. 

















fine as money can buy, return them at my expense and get y 
money back, pronto. 


CLARE JOHN THOMAS, Indianola, lowa 
HIGH CLASS 
Gentleman’s Shooting Dog 


3 Year Old Male Pointer, Does it all, $200 


ENGLISH SETTER, 3 years, Broken all the 
way by a professional, $200.00. 
Both Registered. References gladly given. 


JOHN HALE, Box 502, West Plains, Mo. 


RUNNING FITS 


Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by onpelling worms. 
Dogs have always been wormy but have had run- 
ning fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and 
remove the cause and you will cure your dog. We 

itively Guarantee a cure, or money will}be re- 
unded. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. 

S. A. CRISP_CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 




















IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! {| Months old 

Four! J puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! iii from WORKING STOCK. 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 

year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 

free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 











Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. CHANDLER, Prop. 
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THE POINTER’S HEAD 


| presenting an excellent picture of a 
pointer’s head, the reader will not be 
asked to accept it as being a representation 
of a perfectly formed frontispiece of a 
highly typical dog or bitch of this old and 
valuable gun dog breed. And the faults 
according to old and worthy authorities, 
are to be found in the fore-face and over the 
eyes. There is too much flatness in his 
head: there is not enough of the classic cut 
or the chiselled, so to speak, form of the 
skull of the more pronounced and admired of 


1 
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A POINTER’S HEAD 


The difference between the constructions of the heads of 
the Ons eS a er ee 
in text 


top pieces of these dogs. The head should 
be finer than that of the English foxhounds. 
The nose square, the upper lip slightly in 
excess of the lower, the corners of the mouth 
well flewed. The forehead should be raised, 
but not round like the brows of a King 
Charles spaniel. It should be depressed 
in the center, almost forming a ridge. There 
should be a well-defined ‘‘stop’”’ between the 
eyes, which should sparkle with animation, 
and be full and bold. The ears should be 
thin, flexible, silky; the hair should be spare, 
short and soft. The ears are of moderate 
size, and rather far back in the head, but 
hanging close to it, and seldom if ever 
raised by excitement. The nasal bone should 
be depressed “in the center, and upwards 
slightly. There should be length of head, 
and especially length from the eye to the 
end of the nose, as in the setter, and the 
skin should be thin, silky and flexible. 
There is a tendency nowadays toward the 
straight fore-faced pointers. The depres- 
sion in the center of the nasal bone is 
more than often missing. This may or 
may not be traceable to the alleged cross of 
the English foxhound, said to have been 
introduced among the Devonshire pointers, 
several of which were imported several years 
ago into this country for bench showand 
shooting purposes. 


DOGS AND SCENT 


AS men bred dogs for the purpose of 
hunting, they produced dogs which 
used their noses to trace out and follow 
the trails of animals, or take in from the 
atmosphere the scents of nearby beasts and 
birds. Scent is the effluvium that is con- 
stantly issuing from the pores of all animals 
and substances. It consists of minute corpus- 
cles which, driven by the wind or other- 
wise, and coming in contact with the olfac- 
tory nerves of the dog, enable him to dis- 
cover the proximity of the object of pursuit; 
and, after having ascertained the direction 
of the vapor, he cautiously ascends, as it 
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Setters, Pointers ai Hounds 


A full line of thoroughly broken hunting 
dogs. Some with wins in field trials, 
some close ranging gun dogs, all bred in 
the purple and priced to sell. If you 
are in the market for a dog send for 
price list. 

Dogs taken to train, to condition, to 
correct faults. 

Hunting parties booked for woodcock 
season, partridge and pheasant shooting 
in North and quail season in South. 


J. K. WELLS, Route No. 2 


Highland, Ulster County, New York, April to 
ovember. 


Thomasville, North Carolina, November to April. 
GOLDEN RETRIEVERS “OF WOOLLEY” 


Show, London, England 

Winning Gold Cup Crufts 1927, and 22 Championships- 
Puppie: unrelated couples for sale from $100 to 

each. 
By = “Banner,’’ Champion ‘‘Vic,"" Cham- 

pion “Reine,”’ and, Ch ion Cubbing Dives 

“Of Woolley.”’ 
Field Trial and Show Bench winners $500. 
Send for booklet to Mrs. Cottingham. 

Woolley Hall, Maidenhead, England 




















Shooting Dogs and Retrievers 


After Oct. 1, I commence as a PUBLIC TRAINER 

For the last 10 years I have been with my uncle, 

ward Armstrong, training bird dogs, retrievers 
and springer spaniels for Clarence H. Mackay, Esq. 

Excellent training grounds. An abundance of 
game. I can break a shooting dog, so satisfaction 
will be guaranteed. Terms on application. Ref- 
erence: Kennel Editor, Field and Stream. 


E. L. Armstrong, P. O. Box 163, Douglas, Ga. 











SS 
Red Irish Setter Puppies 


Exceptionally fine dark red litter, whelped July 
18th, 1927, from the finest registered field and 
bench stock; Males $40—Females $30. These 
puppies are bred to be real bird dogs. 


THISTLEROCK KENNELS 


W. C. Duncan & R. B. Adams 
North Brookfield Mass. 











Offer for Sale High Class 
Pointers and Setters 


that will please any one wanting a real shooting 
dog. All dogs shipped on six days’ trial; money 
deposited with your express Agent for trial. 
I pay return express if dog is not satisfactory. 


O. F. FIELDS 


Middleton, Tenn. 











Pointers 


Broken dogs, 
Youngsters ready 
for the field. 
Puppies. 

U. R. FISHEL 
i Hope, Indiana. 
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Se bai! 

‘ CH,, SPRINGB OK OF WARE 
he Ideal of the Breed”’ 
A Pl anno WE WILL GO 
my lads, is now the cry! Pack up your shooting kit 
and hie you away from the city’s cares, to the Woods, 
now alive with Autumn's colors and game! Or to 
the Hills and Fields which hold the upland birds! 
Or to the Marshes, well stocked with wild-fowl! 





And wherever you go take with you a well trained 
Avandale Springer. Then your equipment will be 
complete and you will bring home with you all the 
game you kill! We have 25 well trained dogs and 


bitches working daily on American game and ready 
to be expressed to any part of America. Several 
Field-Trial winners among them. Reasonably 
priced at $350.00 upwards, delivered. Close and 
steady workers. Fast and tender-mouthed re- 
trievers from either land or water. Wire us your 
order for one or a brace today. 
OUR NEW CATALOG 

is now ready for mailing and describes over 150 
high-grs ade Springer Seaniele. Many of the best brood 
bitches in America are shown here for sale. Trained 
or untrained, bred or unbred. Buy one now, shoot 
over her this Winter and return her later for a free 
stud service from one of our celebrated Champion 


Stud Dogs. She will pay for herself from the first 
litter, and you will get winners amongst the puppies. 
Our Sires produced the majority of the winners at 


New York and Chicago Shows this year. Bitches 
at only $100.00 upwards, delivered 
PUPPIES!! PUPPIES!! 





The entire b re ce of our 1927 crop of beautiful puppies are for 
rale farm-reared. Big, strong and healthy, most of them 
ready to t now Choice and unrelated pairs. Most of the 
Springer Kennels in America are founded upon nll stock. Price: 

at $65.00 to $150.00 delivered. Send for yours no 

Our Stud Do gs have sired hundreds of winners. "Fees $75.00 to 
$150.00. Send for new sales liste. All our stock is registered. 


Prices $65.00 upwards. No duty on our dogs. Deferred payments 
where necessary 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-C ines > 
Spaniels. 


_— a 
Speinaees and Cockers 

ws We have de- 
cided to devote 
most of our time 
to the training of 
Spaniels, and are 
disposing of our 
stock of these 
breeds except a 
few for private 

use in hunting. 
The prices 
have been re- 
duced for quick 
aicpee al, and 
should you wish 

















for any speciai dog in our kennel make a bid for it. No 
reasonable offer refused. Grown dogs, bitches open or in 
whelp and puppies, are all going at a sacrifice. Most of 
our grown stock are trained hunters, Field Trial winners, 
and many Champions. 

Write for sales list and buy now. Be prepared for 
Fall busting. Raise a litter of puppies now. WINNE- 


BAGO KENNELS, Reg., Box F. 153, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. Dr. & Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners. 
“Quality, Not Quantity, Our Motto” 


‘SPANIEL TRAINER 


Will be able to take four dogs for training after Octo- 
ber 20th. Have 400 acres private land over which to 





work the dogs on Pheasants, Grouse, Woodcock and 
Rabbits, also large lake to teach retrieving from water. 
Comfortable kennels, individual runs and best fo 

All breeds of gun dogs taken for bonetiag = condi- 


tioning. Only 36 miles from New York C 
DENVILLE KENNELS 
R. R. Lancon meee ad New ae | 


Registered Springer Bitches 
Three Good, Trained, at $85 and $95 Each 
They are good brood matrons and daughters of Cham- 
ions! Five Dual type puppies out of a champion 
bitch by a winning dog $45 and $65 each. We give a 
judicial description of each dog and guarantee no 
exaggeration. Don't write unless you mean business. 
Please specify requirements. We pay duty. 
WESTERN SPRINGER KENNELS 
1151 - 59th Avenue, E. Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


KEEP ’EM FIT 


“The Pink of Condition”—that valuable 
new book contains expert advice on 
care and feeding. Send - cents today 
for your copy and sample of 


Battle Creek Dog F _ Company 
1132 State Street, Battle Creek, Michigas 
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| were, the stream, and, by practice, becomes 
proficient in pointing out the identical 
| situation of the source whence the effluvium 

or scent issues. Dogs which act in this 
| way have been the pointers and setters for 
| centuries—the setter dog being an offshoot 
from the spaniel family, The modern 
pointer is made up of the blood of the old 
Spanish pointer and an admixture of fox- 
hound and greyhound. 


THE COURSING DOGS 


HE running dogs were and are long- 

legged dogs with deep forebodies, long 
and muscular hind-quarters, and small 
bellies. These dogs were supposed to run 
by sight and use their noses only when the 
quarry became unsighted. The “long dogs” 
are too fast in their actions to use their 
scenting powers: their great speed causes 
them to overrun the scent. Moreover, they 
are mostly keener and wickeder than the 
slower and long-eared hounds, or other dogs 
which hunt by the aid of their noses, and 
are given to barking and much clamoring 
for joy when the scent of the hunted animal 
is strong and the end of the hunted beast is 
near. Greyhounds, deerhounds, borzoi and 
Irish wolfhounds, which generally run by 
sight alone, are silent in their deadly work. 
As the wild animals remain presumably just 
as they were for hundreds of years, so the 
same methods for hunting them with dogs 
endure unto this day. 


YOUR EVER-WATCHFUL 
FRIENDS 


OGS have always been more associated 
with the life of the country than of the 

city or town. The dogs in rural localities 
have to work in some way or another. In 
every case they are invaluable as guards 
against depredations upon property and the 
person. There is something that may be 


PROUD OF HIS WORK 


A rare old-fashioned stamp of Pointer. A shooting dog 
of great merit. Owner: H. W. Voss, Moran, Wyom. 


his hearing are beyond the ken of the human 
being. The house dog knows every strange 
footstep. He is cognizant of the slightest 
whiff of a foreign scent or smell; the shadows 

of the full-mooned nights keep him con- 
stantly awake; and that is the reason that 
dogs are said to bay at the moon. The 
domestic dog is as much afraid of uncom- 
mon occurrences as is his master. That is 
why we so often hear of dogs giving notice 
of incipient fires and arousing the household, 
happily, before the smouldering combust- 
ibles become a raging holocaust; or, in the 
case of finding and barking over the body 

of a dead person other than that of his 
master. The human’s fears are the dog’s 
fears. He will not let his master get into 
any danger that he can avert. 











reckoned as almost infallible about the dog’s | 
sense of alarm. His scenting powers and | 








Patented Aug. 25, 1925. No. 1,550,829 


A New and Finer Bird 
Dog’s Palace 


Strikingly beautiful in its dress of Du Pont 
Duco with style and charm that has won the 
American Sportsman. 

It is built throughout of the highest quality 
automobile body materials, with top like the 
closed cars. Has storm curtain and is complete 
in every detail. 

The adjustable clamps hold it rigidly on the 
running board of any car in a position so that it 
does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds of 
dogs and is adjustable to fit all cars. Im- 
mediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW 
PINES SALES CO. 

















GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 








German Shepherd Dog 


An outstanding specimen of the breed. 


Winner of six blue ribbons and two silver 
cups, all in Puppy Classes. He has not been 
shown since grown. 

Born January 4, 1924; descendant of Nores 
von der Kriminalpolizei, Grand Champion 
Komet von Hoheluft, and Champion Hettel 
Uckermark. 

This young dog has a wonderful disposition, 
has been raised with children and is a splendid 
companion. He is a beautiful black and tan, 
and will make a fine pal and stud dog. 

Selling to make rcom for new importations, 
Price: $300. 


HELLO KENNELS 
St. Elmo Station, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


FOR SALE | 

















SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 

Whelped July 18,1927. Bred from long line 
of Champion Stock. Best blood lines obtain- 
able. Sired by Young Son of Sampson of 
Lean. Dam by Horsford Happy, Young Son 
of Horsford Boss. 
S. Morris Pike, R. D. 1, Troy, N. bl 











Springer Spaniel Pups for Sale| 
Beautiful litter of nine (9) pups from the best 
blood in America, six generation papers, Sire and 
Dam are real workers. Pedigree includes such 
champions as Ch. Springbok of Ware, Ch. Donual, 
Ch. Dennie Duke, Ch. Don Juan of Gerwn, Ch. Rex of 
Avandale, Ch. Flight, Ch. Rivington Sam and others. 
Direct descendants of fifteen (15) champions. 

Pups are big boned, well marked and ready for 
immediate delivery. Guarantee safe delivery in good 
condition 

Prices: ‘Males $35.00, females $30.00. 











nny a SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Whelped July 25, 1926. 1 black and white dog, 
1 liver and white and 1 liver ong — bitch. All in 
good condition, not spoiled. — will 
all retrieve but have never a, can in the field 
or with a gun, but should make good ones with very 
little work. They are by Trailing Boy Bobby, out of 

Horsford Harbor Lady. Bitch $30. Dogs $40 each. 


W. V. NESBITT, M.D.C. 
218 S. McLean St., Lincoln, Ill. 
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| Exceptional Litter of Springers 


m Ptarmigan of Avandale. Sire, Imp, 
Pierpoint Prince. Nicely marked, their half 
sister the winner in puppy class New York and 
Chicago 1927. 

English and Irish setter pups, pedigree from 
my shooting dogs. New England style of 
Shooting. 

GEORGE M. TEEL, 2 Otis St, Danvers, Mass. 








k L. Davis, Centerville, lowa. 
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ThoroBread 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones. Con- 
tain choice cereals, including whole 
wheat flour; good lean beef, butter- 
milk, cod liver oil and garlic. Perfectly 
seasoned with salt. 










Send 35c for 21b. trialcarton. Postage 15c 
extra outside 50 mile zone. Address: The 
ThoroBread Co., Dept. “X’’, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In kibbled or meal form one-half 
cent more per pound. 
KRIS 


POLICE DOG 


Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart” with 

over thirty Champions 

in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
|. Wisconsin 





RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEI AKC834026 8772782 


Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs 


The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards, are 

robably the most important in the World. 
tee and Importers of the Choicest 
Pedigreed St. Bernards. 

Show Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 
Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 
Hercuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
"Phone Atlantic 2681 


POLICE DOGS 


Sired by Champion Amor 




















or always 
one sold for $1,000.00 at 
age. 


Wausau, Wis. 


German Police Dogs 


Reduction sale, grown dogs and pups, 
greatly reduced prices. 


MILWALLEN FARM KENNELS 
Appleton Wisc. 








TREMONT KENNELS 
4194 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Tremont 1047 
The Largest Variety Kennel in New York 


OFFERS—Large complete selection of all 
breeds—grown and puppies—ranging from the 
most inexpensive farm dog to choice show 
and exhibition specimens! We ship to any 
part of the world and guarantee safe delivery 
in perfect health. Correspondence invited. 


Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon hounds $75.00 and_$100.00. 
Extra Hi Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Opposes 
hounds $75.00. High Class Combination tree hounds 
$50.00. Average Combination tree hounds $30.00 and 
$40.00. Extra High Class Fox hounds $75.00. High 
Class Fox hounds $40.00 and _ $50.00. Old Coon hounds 

or a season or two, $20.00. Champion Rabbit 
jounds $20.00 each, Half and Three-quarter hounds, good tree 
hounds $30.00 and $35.00. Long Black ‘an and Blue ticked 
Coon hound pups, eight months old, $15.00. Daring September ten 
days trial. Eaterences in your state. 20 years a shipper. 


HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 














The Southern Farm 
Coonhound Kennels 


Selmer, Tennessee 


oldest and largest institution of its kind on 
earth, offers coonhounds and combination hunt- 
ers, also squirrel and rabbit dogs on free trial. 


Large illustrated booklet and price list, 10c 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 











Tree Dogs 
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THE USEFUL AIREDALE 
TERRIER 


F all the terriers as seen in North 

America and other continents of the 
world, there can be no denying that the 
Airedale has been found the most useful. 
He is a big, sturdy, game fellow and hand- 
some withal! He has been found a little 
venturesome in getting too close in to the 
large and dangerous felines. Still; all 
young terriers, as well as hounds, are often 
foolhardy in approaching large and wounded 
game. The Airedale takes its name from 
the dale or valley of the River Aire, but it is 








Fast retrieving and a tender mouth are among the prime 
essentials required of a spaniel at work or at field trials. 
Walton Ferguson, Jr. President of the English Springer 


Spaniel F. T. A. receiving one of the large breed - 
rabbits from a Springer Spaniel on Fisher's Island, N. Y. 


doubted if ever those who evolved the Aire- 
dale breed from a series of almost promiscu- 
ous crossings between rough-haired blue- 
and-tan colored hounds, and various ter- 
riers, ever imagined that the Airedale would 
be used as hunters for lion, leopard, bobcat, 
bear, puma, ’possum, etc. - They are also 
used to haul the sleighs of trappers, pros- 
pectors and others in the rich mineral-bear- 
ing districts in Northern Ontario and other 
parts of the frozen North. 


DOGS AND GOLD DIGGERS 


LEDDING means a terrible trial for any 

kind of dog. The romances of the 
roads of steel that bind Canada from 
coast to coast must be writ large not only 
around the toils and troubles of enter- 
prising men, but along those trails broken 
by dogs—the indomitable foretrekkers of 
those wild places of lakes, mountains, rivers, 
creeks and bouldered forest lands. Re- 
cently we were standing on the railroad 
platform at Sioux Look Out, Northern 
Ontario. Some gold miners had just come 
out from the northwards and slightly west. 
Three planes were flying in with supplies 
and equipment necessary for the opening 
up of a gold strike. “Planes,” they said, 
“are all right when the water is open; but 
after all, there’s nothing like dogs!’”’ So 
dogs, and again dogs will remain the hope 
of the North and Northwest. Even Kate 
Carmack, the Indian woman who discovered 
the nugget that caused the rush to the 
Yukon country, likes to be photographed 
with her dog, big and strong enough to be 
useful to pull his 100 pounds on a sled, 
or carry a pack of considerable weight. 





Man’s inventions give usall pause. But in 
the far North the dog is still more dependable 
than the airplane, and may remain so for 
many decades to come. 






















COON 
HUNTERS 


if you are through ex- 
perimenting with inferior 
and unreliable Coon- 
hounds, and if you are 
willing to pay the price a 
good dog is worth, it will 
pay you to investigate 
the Oorang Top-Notch 
Coonhounds which are 
the outstanding choice 
selection of thousands of 
highly trained dogs. Oorang Top-Notch Coonhounds 
sell at $150.00 each and they are shipped on ten day 
trial with the understanding that we pay return 
express charges out of our own pocket and refund 
purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. We 
also have other Coonhounds at $73.00 to $100.00 
each which are better than are usually found at the 
price. Our complete catalog of the world’s largest 
dog kennels mailed to your address for ten cents. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 3-B, LaRue, Ohio 


Thoroughly Broken Beagle Hounds 


Guaranteed good hunters and 
not gun-shy. Also young dogs 
ready to start, and puppies. 
WILLIAM F. KEEHN 
WEST CHESTER PENNSYLVANIA 


Rabbit Hunters 


High class Rabbit Hounds, gun and field 
broken; long eared open trailers, Fox and 
Beagle breeding, two to five years old, price 
$25.00 each, ten days’ trial. Catalogue, 
Photos free. 


L. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, III. 




















T. J. BRADLEY 


Alma, Arkansas, . 
offers for sale trained coon, skunk, opossum, 
and rabbit hounds on fifteen day trial; also 
trained fox, wolf, and deer hounds. 
Youngsters just started to trail at $10.00 each. 
Can furnish high class bird dogs, pointers and 
setters, reference and price list furnished. 


YE OLDEN TYME extra long eared, 


bugle voiced, cold nosed, black and 
tan registered American Foxhound 
uppies. Unequalled for all game 
rom bear to_ rabbits. Head- 
quarters for the best. Puppies of 
ultra merit for sale. Descriptive 
jllustrated circular 10c, 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Earl Gossett, Rt. 1 St. Clairsville, Ohie 














[RABBIT HUNTERS, 


if you want highly trained and educated rabbit hounds that 
are perfect rangers, sure routers and tenacious trailers, 
that will circle game until shot or holed, it will pay you 
to investigate the Oorang Top-Notch rabbit hounds 
selling at $50.00 each, and shipped on ten days trial with 
the understanding that we pay return express charges 
out of our own pocket and refund purchase price if you 
are not entirely satisfied. We also have other rabbit 
hounds at $25.00 to $35.00 each which are better than 
are usually found at the price. Our complete catalog of 
the world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your address for 
tencents. Oorang Kennels, Box 3-C, LaRue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Beagles. Beagles. Beagles and No. 1 
trained Rabbit Hounds. If you want a 
First Class Gun Dog order here. Beagles 
$35.00; Hounds, $25.00, all dogs guaran- 
teed. 

J.R. Suiter, Route 8, Hillsboro, Ohio. 




















Sportsmen! Here’s Your Chance | 


to buy a real pair of rabbit hounds. 
Lead and Kate, 2 years old, medium size, 
Breeding Ky. English Strain, O. K. in every re- 
spect, all day hunters, open trailers, neither man 
nor gun shy, no faults. Will ship anywhere on 
fifteen days trial. First $35.00 gets them C.O.D. 


J. M. ERWIN, 


I offer you 


Murray, Ky. 


DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers 

Free Kennel Manua 

How to care for your dog. 
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Dept. D, The Delson 
42 Penn St., Broolkyn, N. Y. 
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Horsford Harvester whose sire is Horsford Hetman, 
and whose dam is Tissington Fragrant, a springer of 
outstanding breeding is being placed at public stud. 

fe also have other imported dogs at stud which are 
also of field trial and bench winning stock. Jsua 
terms, with return charges prepaid on all visiting 


matrons. 
We are offering at reasonable prices puppies of 
various ages, some old enough for fall training. 


Each puppy we sell goes forward with the under- 

standing that should it not live to be at least a year 

old we will give another one in its place free cost. 
Also, we offer some brood matrons already bred. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as rep- 
resented, or money refunded. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 
CONDITIONING SHOOTING DOGS FOR FALL 


VERY year we are obliged to call 


attention to many that a great part of 
their shooting sport is marred by not 
having their dogs in condition. Usually 
the shooting consists in re-breaking the dogs 
and pulling them over rough country to 
which they have been unaccustomed for 
quite a long while. There is only one 
thing more exasperating while hunting than 
a half broken dog, and that is one whose feet 
give out or which tires out after an hour 
on account of poor physical condition and 
is therefore unable to hunt; and you have 
the work of putting up the game yourself. 
It is like :arrying useless excess luggage, and 
probably your dog never hardens up to 
hunting exactions during your entire stay. 
This could be well said, too, about the 











SPRINGERS 


We are offering a few good Springer pups in liver 
and white, and black and white, at $25.00 each. This 
is about one-half their value, and all are guaranteed 
to give absolute satisfaction. If you are in the mar- 
ket for a pup at this time, it is your loss if you do not 
try one of these. 


J. H. STEPHENSON, Boyne Falls, Mich. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


One 17 months bitch, over distemper, registered, 
nicely started, puppies two, three and four 
months sired by Kingmaker of Avandale, a 
handsome working son of the Prince of Avandale. 
No fancy prices. At Stud: Kingmaker of Avan- 
dale and Fleet of Fendale who is a son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avandale. Write for Stud 
Cards and particulars. 


Hubert J. Clifford, Gloversville, N. Y. 








Rabbit Hounds 


We offer a few high class trained Rabbit hounds. 


Good routers, experienced drivers, all day 
workers. Guaranteed to run a_ Rabbit until 
shot or holed. Sold on trial. Write us your 
wants. 


Galion, Ohio 


Comrade Farms 











, e RABBIT HOUNDS 


Kalil | Offer For Sale, A Nice Lot 
, of Broken and Partly Trained 
) ” Hounds. lice Looki 
| 
‘ ¢ 


| Inquiries 
i borheod and You will find 
| the Good Ones come from 


Harry D. Welsh 
J Mayport, Clarion County, Pa. 


__ 
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Write for FREE Folder on 


. 
Dog and Puppy Feeding 
Contains complete information on the correct way to 
feed your dogs or puppies. 
Special Offer to Dog Owners 
A special 5-Ib. sack for 60c or 10-Ibs for $1.00 of 
PERFECTION Dog Food shipped, postage prepaid, 
to any address in the United States. 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 15, Michigan. 




















DISTEMPER 


Spohn’s Distemper 
Compound 

For 33 yearsthe leading Dis- 

temper remedy. U and 

recommended by leading 


breeders. Give as a preven- 
tive before too late. Cannot 
harm the youngest puppies. 
60 cents and $1.20 at 
stores or direct. Write for 
free booklet on Distemper 
and its treatment. 
Spohn Medical Co., Dept. FS, Goshen, Ind. 
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when the Law says: ‘‘Go out and get ’em!” 

It is mighty hard to reconcile oneself to 
the statement of those who say they have 
no time to condition their dogs, particularly 
when you see them in the afternoon on the 
golf links, putting in time which could be 
well given to the dogs of which they expect 
so much later on. If, where you exercise 
your dogs, you try to select territory very 
much like that where you shoot, so much 
the better, the fitter the animal will be when 
the season opens. But observe a few pre- 
cautions and your dog will benefit by them; 
at the same time, try to visualize some of 
his faults which you noted during the last 
open period of bird shooting. Begin gradu- 
ally, for you are sure to strike warm days, 
A half hour at first is sufficient, then increase 





STEADY BOYS STEADY! 


Good and characteristic work by a brace of excellent pointer dogs. 
Owner: Stanley Murray, Rockford, Ind. 


toba Ferris. 


owners of shooting dogs. How many suffer 
from being out of condition, like their dogs, 
is past believing. Not only are they a 

| handicap to their companions, but they 
suffer all the time from chafing or blistered 
feet, simply because they have not antici- 
pated these things. If, previous to the 
shooting season, they had handled their dogs 
themselves, they would have hardened for 
the long walks before them while they were 

| doing the same thing for their canine 
charges. 

Dogs with lots of pep can have their 
| yard and field training gone over again 
| before the shooting season. They will, if 
| they have it, be easy to handle and all the 
| wire edge which causes them to break from 

restraint will be worked off. Probably the 

country plug that has often shown off your 

classy bred fellow will have to go some to 

do it. You know, when you put down 

your pet shooting dog against the plug 

that resides in the locality all the time, he 
| is under a handicap. He has to go some to 
equa! a dog which knows where every bird 
ought to be and is as tough as nails because 
he has either been self hunting all summer 
or has had exercise daily with his master. 
Some will tell you that they have no time to 
exercise their dogs before the open season. 
If this is true—or they are serious in the 
matter—send them early to some reputable 
trainer, both for conditioning and steadying 
them down to easy handling. I repeat, 
send them early, because just before the 
open season opens reliable trainers have 
their hands full, and everybody is calling 
on them to have their dogs ready, irrespec- 
tive of their progress, for the first day 








Duke of Albuquerque (right) and Dan’s Mani- 
d. 


the time each day until your canine pal can 
go continually at a good clip for at least 
three hours. When you come to that stage 
with him, keep it up; there will be no need 
to run him longer, but be sure to do it 
regularly. 


T always pays, even though it is warm 
in early autumn, to cast your dog in high 
weeds and cover. There is no necessity to 
be apprehensive of his bothering nesting 
birds. Most of the activities in that direc- 
tion of the birds have passed by, and in 
their stead are vigorous little fellows that 
throw a good deal of scent already, whether 
they are in bevies or single birds. Let the 
dog have experience on both. Let him 
climb lots of fences. If he has not learned 
to climb wire fences, make him teach him- 
self. Lifting a dog over a woven or wire 
fence simply delays his progress in this 
respect. As long as you help him, the 
more will he expect. Just walk off, let him 
whine and yelp as much as he pleases, and, 
if he is worth a copper cent, shortly after he 
will get over the fence alone and come run- 
ning happily to you. 

Visualizing your dog’s weakness is but 
a process of mirroring all the faults he 
showed when you last had him on @ 
shooting trip. If he was weak in backing 
another dog, as jealousy possessed him, 
provide yourself with a force collar, have 
your friend take his dog afield and make 
him back fairly close until he is absolutely 
perfect in the matter. There are very few 
dogs that do not in time, through poor 
handling, become unsteady to shot. It 
may be your fault or it may not be. What 
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matters is that the fault exists. Get to 
work with a long lead and force collar and 
make him steady as you fire in the air 
when a bird which he points flushes. Have 
a little patience and he will soon be steady- 
ing to shot nicely, particularly if you keep 
up your lessons until the sensation of being 
snubbed by a force collar is anticipated by 
the dog every time a bird flushes. Pay due 
attention to this. Later on, you will 
appreciate how enjoyable your bird shooting 
will be, with your dog made steady solely 
through your own efforts. 

It may be that you have been invited by 
friends to shoot in the South where most 
hunters ride horse back. Lots of dogs at 
first will not cast out from a horse when 
they are unaccustomed to it. Here is the 
thing to do: Go to some farm, borrow a 
horse, and work your dog from it. Ina 
short time he will be acquainted with this 
mode of hunting and range out much wider 
than formerly. 

You have often heard the old talk about 
dogs which will not hunt unless game is 
killed over them. Some give this as an 
excuse for not conditioning their animals 
during the closed season. In thirty years 
of experience I never saw a dog that was 
worth ten cents which would not hunt as 
well without a gun as with one or to be more 
explicit, that would not hunt if birds were 
not killed over him. All high-class dogs 
have that one abiding and controlling 
thought, to find birds; retrieving, finding 
dead, and the matter of gun fire was only 
secondary in comparison—only occasionally 
connected with instinct. 


T is the scent of the birds which they wish 

to discover and this dominates every- 
thing else. You can never spoil a dog by 
hunting without a gun, but you can letting 
him remain ten months idle in a kennel 
yard. Nothing hurts a dog more than idle- 
ness. Nothing hurts his master’s ability in 
handling him so much as idleness. 

Perhaps last year your dog was rather 
hard-mouthed. Often he mashed his birds 
into a pulp, or he failed to retrieve in- 
stantly. Give him attention. Teach him 
force retrieving just as you were instructed 
in FIELD AND STREAM several issues back. 
Do not delay, but dig up your files, get 
letter perfect on the subject and then put 
the methods into practice on your dog. 
Quite a number of dogs which have been 
foot scenters can be cured during the fall 
conditioning process. Always, no matter 
how often you take them out, come into 
the fields and weed patches against wind 
and keep him working against wind at all 
hazzards. Beating into the wind all at 
once will become second nature with him. 
He will discover that it is so much easier 
and far more accurate to find birds in this 
manner, whether he is slow or fast. Soon 
he will give up his old style desultory proc- 
ess. I have seen numbers and numbers of 
dogs cured in this way when their masters 
for a time regarded their cases as hopeless. 

If you have started exercise with your 
dog gradually, it is not likely that he} will 
suffer from sore feet. But, with all pos- 
sible care, there are many exceedingly 
tender-footed fellows. I do not think that 
dog boots help harden the feet. They only 
protect sufficiently so that a sore-footed 
animal can continue working in a fairly com- 
fortable manner. When sore feet appear, 
treat them immediately. Bathe them in 
warm water to which has been added pow- 
dered alum in liberal quantities. Then dry 
the feet thoroughly and rub well into them 
an ointment composed of equal parts of 
powdered boracic acid and Resinol. This 
treatment will put into shape the most 
recalcitrant, tender, pedal extremities. 

I never saw a beginner who did not 
feel some qualms about sacrificing some 
feather of his long haired setter. It is hard 
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to convince him that it is an humane in- 
stinct which ought to prompt it and only 
temporarily are the looks of the dog af- 


fected. Nevertheless, it is for the good | 


of the dog and saves him needless misery. 


All long hair on tail, on legs and between | 


legs, should be cut off close; also all the hair 
underneath between the pads and between 
the toes. If you do not, think of all the 
pain the poor creature suffers, that serves 
you so well, when burrs and similar tan- 
talizers are attached to him. The discom- 
fort is terrible, the dog chafes until the 
blood comes, and no humane sportsman 
will permit his setter dog to go into a 
burry country without first clipping his coat 
against the agonizing pests. 

Lots of people say that a dog should 
be fed only once aday. This is alljright 
for the dog which is kennelled, but the 
worker or the dog which is being conditioned 
should be fed early in the morning at least 
lightly and then let the big meal come later 
in the evening, one hour after you have 
workedjhim. Use judgment in the selection 
of food. Sloppy diets make skin diseases 
and general softness. They ought to be 
avoided, as well as all heating foods. Corn 
meal is the biggest sinner, chiefly when it is 
fed as a mush as so many do with pork 
cracklins. If corn meal is fed at all it should 
be boiled and then baked and fed in con- 
juction with cooked meat. The trouble 
which corn meal causes with dogs is due 
usually to the fact that it is not sufficiently 
cooked and brings on indigestion, and one 
of its worst consequences is a form of 
eczema. Stale wheat bread which is not 
mouldy is preferable. When corn meal 
mush is fed, dogs gulp it down as fast as 
possible, and of course bad results follow. 

If you can not obtain clean, stale, wheat 
bread, substitute broken rice and cook 
it with meat. Dogs seem never to tire of it. 
It is cheap and wholesome for a greater 
part of aregular menu. But, by all means, 
feed it cold. Furthermore, see that your 
dog has plenty of big bones to gnaw. Small 
ones are dangerous. The large ones will 
furnish the phosphate of lime, as well as 
keep their teeth in excellent condition. 
Prepared foods are good for a. change in 
the diet. The same can be said of the 
universally used dog biscuits. They save 
lots of work, and an animal can go a long 
way on them. 


Ripon when the season opens, you will pat 
yourself on the back and thank yourself 
for putting some time on your dog. He 
will be muscled out and ready for any 
sort of going, and, better still, he will be 
able to stand it. You will feel the same way 
and perhaps that enviable condition has 
not been yours in years! Formerly, you and 
your dog were miserably sore the first few 
days of your hunt, and now that you are fit 
as a fiddle you will readily appreciate the 
value of conditioning both dog and man. 

There is just one more thing to think 
about, and that is the comfort of your 
dog on the hunting grounds. If your dog is 
worth a cent or a single thought, it is worth 





a comfortable crate in which to make the | 


trip. Forget about those old boxes you 
used to contrive and in which you stuck 
a little food and checked the dog. A good, 
modern dog crate will last a lifetime. A 
dog may travel in it with a plenty of bedding 
and food without suffering, and, further- 
more, you can rest assured that he will 
reach his destination in the same shape 
you sent him. Many dogs are lost an- 
nually through shiftless methods, putting 
them in fancy crates, and checking them 
through muzzled. In the last matter, they 
often slip their collars, despite all pre- 
cautions to the contrary. It will be 
greatly to the benefit of the dog if you go 
easy with him the first day in the country. 
He has to learn a lot of new conditions. 





_ The healthy dog @ 
is the properly fed 


log. 

KEN-L-RATION is a scientifically balanced 
ration of meat, cereals and cod liver oil. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, veterinarians, 
sport goods and department stores, feed stores 
and pet shops. Write us for FREE sample can. 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Tl. 


KEN-L: RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 











“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
pt. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and roundworms of dogs. Prevents 
cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 












Caniz Apparsss: “‘SABITO”’ NEW YORK, Codes; Wasrsa» 


OBIAS & COMPANY — 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Telephone Hanover 6246 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 
Livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear} 
at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty 
recent arriving in New York are cl by us. 

oute Your Shipments. 


SPRATTS PATENT LTD. LONDON — LIVERPOOL, ENGLAN 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Oppossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Shipped for trial, Catalogue ten cents. 


The World’s Largest Kennel 


has Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, automobile com- 
panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to 
$45.00 each. Catalog ten cents. 
OORANG KENNELS 

LaRue, Ohio 


The BEAGLE Magazine 


Published Monthly 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, 
the trials, shows, hunting stories, 
health and disease columns; ar- 
ticles on care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill, 


SPORTSMEN: 


Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds, 
Combination hunters, Skunk and Opossum d Open 
and Silent. Trailers, Setters and_Pointere—High-C 
Shooting dogs, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Collies, 
Shepherds, Spaniels, Fox-Terriers, Police d and toy 
dogs of all breeds, Rabbits, Pigeons and stock. 
LIVE DEODERIZED Splitcap and Star-black Skunks. 
Furnish any amount. Foxes, . Squil ® ums, 
Ship anywhere, ave Dewey. lowest prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. State wants. First letter. 


Violet Hill Kennels & Skunk Ranch, White Hall, Md, 


FIELD AND STREAM 
Is Unequalled for Selling Dogs 














Box 3 
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ARS USE 


Over 5,000 cases 
successfully treated 
skin diseases of dogs 
such as eczema, 
mange, ring worm, 
fleas, lice and all para- 
sites of the skin. 


Buy from your 
druggist or, postpaid | 
16 oz. $1.00 

Address Dept. FS2 
Pedrick Laboratories, Inc. 
Pedrick Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


A SPECIFIC 
SKIN DISEASES 




















FOR SALE 


Brace of English Setter shooting 12gs registered 
in F. D. S. B. first class gun dogs and tender 
retriever—$100 each. Dog and bitch whelped 
May 5, 1927, sire Ch. Nugym (61099) dam 
Gunner's Bess B. (131379) large perfect condi- 
tion, ready for the field—bitch $35, dog $40. 

E. L. BEAR, Wheeler, Ill. 
Choice puppies and grown dogs, trained and un- 
trained. Dual type setters bred from best 


field trial, show and shooting stock obtainable. 
Also four high class dogs at stud. 


W. J. THAYER 
South Byron, New York 











R.F.D. 27 


CASCONE GAME FARM 


MILLERTON, N. Y. 











Pheasants: Golden, Silver, Reeves, Amherst. 

gs: Pointers, setters, beagles, and hounds. 
Large kennel of very fine breeds of dogs. All 
parties interested are privileged to try out 
these dogs on my 3000 acre preserve. Address 
correspondence to 45 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 











“A LUCKY DOG” 
Whose master owns a 


PROTECTO 


The wonder Dog Kennel 
that turns away from the 
Scorching Sun—Blowing 
Rain and Winter Winds. 
Made in two sizes. Write 
for circular. 


JAS. ELLIS CO. 
92N. W. 9th St., Miami, Florida 


e=<s DOG REMEDIES 


Satisfaction or money back. Full 
directions furnished. Will mail 
C. O. D. plus postage. Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Running Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go. Conditioner. 
Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 


; 














Herrick, 


Kaskaskia Kennel Supply Co. 0.0. 66, jiiinsis 

















* o 
Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 


retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 
W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 
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Field 


THE IRISH WOLF DOG 


HERE are some very good Irish wolf- 
hounds in United States, and these dogs 


are mostly very tall and muscular animals. 


Recently a dog of this breed in California, 
was reported as being 37 in. at the shoulder. 
His weight was 160 pounds. This wolf- 
hound was considered highly typical as a 
bench show specimen; but whether he was 
or is too heavy for the purposes of the 
chase is a matter of opinion. The prob- 
ability is that such a dog would be rather 
cumbersome for a fast and often very pro- 


| longed course. That he would prove a 


formidable dog in combat, there would be 
every reason to believe. But a coursing 
dog must be able to get up to his quarry, 
before he can use his teeth. The so-called 
Irish wolfhounds of Northwestern Canada 
and other coyote-coursing localities, are 
more or less glorified Scottish deer hounds. 
They are often erroneously described as 
“staghounds.” Yet these undersized “‘wolf- 
hounds” are lighter in weight, and less 
robust in build than the Irish wolfdog, a 
breed that was revived between thirty and 





and Stream-—-November, 1927 


Two hounds were fed at one time. One was 
immediately put into a chase lasting several 
hours: the other was chained up in his 
kennel. They were both given emetics, 
and it was found that the food of the 
running hound was in the same condition 
as when eaten, while the kenneled hound 
had digested his food. If you overfeed a 
hound he will surely become fat and lazy; 
and it is doubtful if you can get work 
enough out of him to maintain a standard 
of health and muscular development neces- 
sary to keep him full of fox fire and ambition. 


A COLD AND MOIST NOSE 


* does not necessarily follow that when a 
cow pushed the point of one of her horns 
though the timber of Noah’s Ark, and one of 
the ancient mariners took a dog’s nose to 
stop up the hole—it does not result that a 
dog’s nose should be always cold and moist! 
Still it is a sign of healthfulness and hunting 
power when a hound’s nose is damp and 
chilly. In the South on large plantations 
where hounds are seldom kenneled, the 
dog’s noses are colder and moister than are 


A FINE TEAM OF IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


Bench Show dogs and Workers. 


They combine speed and great strength. When crossed with greyhounds, borzoi, 


or the less heavy Scottish deerhounds, they produce excellent coyote coursers and killers. 


forty years ago, by crossing a Great Dane or 
German boarhound, with a Scottish deer- 
hound. During the last decade these Irish 
wolfhounds have been bred with finer skulls 
and in some cases, excellent hind-quarters. 
The earlier and big wolfhounds of this 
breed had generally faulty hocks; and, 
therefore would be bad travellers. Doubt- 
lessly the original Irish wolfhounds were 
dogs of great antiquity, but nothing can be 
more erroneous than the supposition that 
the Irish “‘greyhound”’ is the precise kind of 
dog frequently introduced in the productions 
of Rubens (see his “wolf hunt” in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art); 


| Snyders, and others, as well as in the popu- 





lar and well-known prints of Redinger, 
where dogs are represented as being in 
combat with the wild boar. 


KEEPING HOUNDS FIT 


“Sree while in training should be 
fed light and drawn fine the day they 
are expected to hunt,” writes General 
Roger Williams in his book Horse and 
Hound. The venerable delusion that meat 
food affects the scenting powers of a hound 
has long since been exploded, but any 
animal's faculties are impaired by an over- 
loaded stomach. Such is owing more to 
wy than quality of food. A hound 
igests its food slowly, and to carry a 
stomach full of undigested food for hours 
with the body over-heated will cause di- 
arrhea. Unlike man, digestion in a hound 
ceases while taking violent exercise. This 
fact has been practically demonstrated: 


the nasal organs of hounds strictly confined 
to the kennels. The condition of the nose 
can be demonstrated by placing the back 
of the hand against the nose. Some there 
are who declare that the state of a hound’s 
nose is a true index as to his condition, and 
as trailing qualities depend exclusively upon 
a sensitive nose, the importance of keeping 
this organ in condition can not be overesti- 
mated. 


THE DOG BREEDING CULT 


NES has there been dog breeding car- 
ried on with such enterprise and profit 
as at the present time. There is a dog show 
and a kennel club in almost every large city 
and town in the United States and Canada. 
The owners of these pedigreed dogs possess 
the necessary “‘papers’’ that enable them to 
register their dogs at the American Kennel 
Club, New York, or in the Field Dog Stud 
Book, Chicago. No dog is eligible to 
registration at the A. K. C. unless three 
generations of its ancestors have been al- 
ready registered at the American Kennel 
Club or at some duly recognized kennel 
club in Europe or other foreign land. In 
this way is protected the purity of the dog 
breeds. But dogs may be exhibited and in 
competition at a show or shows held under 
A. K. C. rules, which have no pedigree or 
fail in the three generations requirements. 
For the purpose of exhibition, the dog can 
be “listed” for a fee of twenty five cents. 
Most of the “fancy” points of dogs have 
been evolved by breeders with the idea 
of not only keeping in mind the colorization 
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but the formations of heads, bodies, legs, 
feet, tails and other characteristics that not 
only denote the different breeds of dogs; 
but, in the case of sporting and hunting 
dogs, signify the qualifications that shall 
best befit them for their work as sporting 
dogs—whatever their calling. 


COUNTRY REARED DOGS 


LL dogs possess good brains, and these 
centers of intellect await quickening. 
There is a latent power in the city or town 
dog that can be aroused when once among 
his fellows which live more or less in the 
open. Like man, the dog is imitative— 
ready to take off his coat and roll up his 
sleeves, and go to work, soto speak. There 
are thousands of cocker spaniels in America 
that should be put to work. Unhappily, 
until recently, the very great majority of 
these little sporting dogs have been kept as 
pets. The almost universal use of the 
automobile has encouraged owners and 
admirers of pure-bred dogs of the utility and 
fancy kinds, to take up their residences in 
the countryside and on the main roads, 
especially not very far away from the great 
cities. Small farms have become country 
homes for railroad commuters, and barns are 
being turned into kennels for pure-bred 
dogs. Why? Because there is a good deal 
of money to be made out of so-called “fancy” 
and sporting dogs, while the income de- 
rivable from a well-conducted kennel will 
be found far beyond that attained by any 
other kind of “fancy” farming. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


HOUNDS FOR BEAR 

F B. T. Personally we like the Walker strain of 

e fox hounds best forbear dogs, or else the regular 
Redbone strain. The southern en. is usually 
a pure bred foxhound, not well kept but on the 
average possessed of mighty good blood in its 
veins despite the appellation. The Triggs are a 
southern strain, and have good repute as bear dogs. 
The Norwegian Bear hounds have been failures in the 
North American country according to our methods 
of bear hunting, where the race is long, often fast 
and in tough going. They cannot hold trail, and 
in cane, laurel, holly and swamp grass, they are not 
there with the goods, though you can make fighters 
of them with a pack of hounds when a bear is 
cornered. Frankly, from all angles we think 
Walkers are best of all. Once they are broken to 
hunt bear their work is ideal. They are good cold 
trailers, scouts and scent runners. They waste 
No time and are certain. They are not afraid of 
water and are marvelous trailers in swamps. They 
have lots of courage, too. And often they need it. 


RETRIEVERS FOR THE MISSOURI 


W. R. Of all the types of Labradors we favor 

« the most rugged with a wide skull, big bone, and 
Coarse coat which lies smoothly on the dog. A 
good broad muzzle and powerful bone. We have 
hunted a great deal in your Missouri river country, 
and prefer the Chesapeakes for a swift current like 
that of the Missouri. Naturally, we like Labradors 
but they are not the best to keep in most climates 
of the United States. 


DON’T WASH AFTER DIPPING 


E. B. Don't wash the dog after being taken 
je out of the lime-sulphur dip. It will not hurt 
him despite the causticity of lime and sulphur. A 
little will dry on the dog, but so oxidized as not to 

injurious. Just hold the dog in the dip up to his 
ears, and with hand bathe the head and ears. Even 
alittle in the ears will not hurt. We cannot tell you 
exact weight of cans, but the usual dime size, the 
smallest, is sufficient. For a larger size cut down to 
one-half or one-third. 


IODINE FOR CHOREA? 


B. We appreciate greatly your sending details 

e regarding your iodine treatment for chorea. 
chorea _is a nervous trouble exactly like Saint 
Vitus’ Dance in the human family. lodide of 
Potassium is used in some prescriptions. 


IRISH SETTER WITH GOITRE 
H L. Put iodine on your dog twice a week, and 
e gently rub the goitre with lanolin. Get your 
veterinary to see him and prescribe accordingly the 
roper dose of iodine potassium for him. At the 
st, to be frank, while treating most cases of 
goltre it is a matter of kill or cure. If the goitre is 

Not too large it often pays not to fool with it. 


CANKER AND BACKWARDNESS 
V R. D. Your dog is suffering from outside ear 
« canker. Wash the parts well daily with warm 
water and castile soap. 
N with peroxide of hydrogen. 


Dry thoroughly, and then 
® saturated solution of copper sul 











After that apply 
phate and water. 
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You need not worry about your bitch’s failure to 


come in season. Lots of them do not show signs 
until eighteen months old. Worm her, feed her 
liberally, and nature will take its course at the right 
time. 


FOOD FOR POLICE DOG 


B. The best food for your police dog is table 

e scraps, and dog biscuits to which is added 

big bones for him to gnaw on and keep his teeth 

clean. Feed only twice a day as much as he will 

eat up clean. Do not leave any food around after 
that. Give him plenty of exercise. 


WARTS ON CHOW DOG 


W.C. For warts on outside touch up a few 

e times with pure acetie acid. For warts in- 
side of mouth on tongue, etc., wrap a stout silk 
thread around them and pull them out. Touch 
afterward with a half-water, half-acetic acid solu- 
tion. Change to a meat and vegetable diet and give 
plenty of exercise, and the trouble is not likely to 
occur again. 


DOG’S EARS: CAR SICKNESS 


H. It is probable that your police dog’s ears 
e will stand upall right when he getsa year old, 
but it is not actually a trait that they should stand 
up all the time when the dog is not on the alert or 
posing. Car sickness can not always be cured, and 
many dogs never become accustomed to riding in a 
gas driven vehicle. Often by carrying them in a 
crate on a running board they become reconciled to 
riding. It is natural for a dog that he should be 
restless if not given sufficient exercise. Exercise 
on a lead is a poor form of exertion for any dog. It 
would be much better to take him out on a vacant 
lot daily and let him run himself out until all his 
wire edge is off. Treat your dog for round worms 
with one of the remedies advertised in Field and 
Stream. Feed him only twice a day, early in the 
morning and late in the evening, only so much as he 
will eat up clean. Between times do not feed him 
whether he wants it or no. The quality of your 
food is all right. 


BARKING AFTER HOT BATH 


A B. B. There is no need to worry about your 
e dog. He has had a scare and is guarding 
against a repetition of being tied up. Heat, too, 
could affect him, causing partial congestion of the 
brain, also worms. If he has fits and froths then 
at the mouth you can rest assured that he is not 
afflicted with rabies. Worm him, as all young dogs 
should be wormed at least twice a year. Keep him 
confined, if you wish, and watch him. But so far 
in your description of symptoms we can see no indi- 
cations of rabies. 


BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 


C <. D. In the majority of cases we used the 
e 4 V. Black Tongue Remedy, made by a firm 
of that name, in Greenville, Miss., we succeeded in 
saving the patient but do not believe that there is 
any infallible cure. Formerly we had some suc- 
cess at times when we swabbed the mouth repeatedly 
with coal oil. 


COLORS OF IRISH SETTERS 


F. We would not worry about the color of your 
e pups. These colorations show up every now 
and then from the fact that white, a light red, or 
orange was the color of the original Irish setters, and 
they cannot be bred out. The fault with the 
Irish setters of today, as field dogs, at least too 
many of them, comes from breeding for colors in- 
stead of real working field dogs. Your puppies 
are very young still, and they may yet come out a 
darker red than you think. t us know about it 
later. But the white markings will not disappear, 
and they are not a proof of mixed blood. 


INTERNAL EAR CANKER 


C. L. Syringe out the ear daily with a weak 

e solution of warm water and peroxide of hy- 

drogen. Then make with a paper a funnel and blow 

through it into the ear powdered boracic acid. This 

usually effects a cure in short time, more so than the 
liquid treatments. 


SETTER FAILS TO POINT 


S. L. Wedo not think you have need to worry 
« about the future of your dog as its pointing 
instinct will arrive. At present it is high strung and 
exceedingly full of hunting and the hunting in- 
stinct is so far greater than the pointing instinct. 
The pointing instinct will show up when you see the 
dog begin to draw against wind and stop on them, 
though, perhaps, only momentarily. Then it will 
be time to check him up and teach him to 
staunch on his point. Get a training collar and a 
lead, bringing him up behind the other pointing 
dog,and hold him steady. When he starts to 
flush pull the cord hard. This will steady him to 
wing, and, then, his point will come automatically. 
When you check a dog with a force collar while 
endeavoring to make him steady to point, do not let 
him move forward to hunt until all that momentary 
excess excitement has passed over. With your help 
he will become soon absorbed in that hypnotic 
odor of a game bird. 


TAN SPOTS OVER EYES 


S. C. These markings are natural in a fox 

e hound. Moreover, they are considered cor- 
rect. Don’t pay any attention to the old fox- 
hunter’s prediction about your dog. He will be 
good if it is in him, and no marks such as you 
describe has any influence whatever. 








Start now to put your dog in con- 
Be; 


dition for ti ason’s hunting. 


It's a balanced 
ne 


. alert. 

) . If he hasn't it, 
send for samples, literature, prices. 
The Peerless Dog Food Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich.” 


Peerless 
poReR Cam atk 03 8) 


“DISTEMPER” 


cured or money refunded 

Our distemper remedy has been on trial for fifty 
years and we have found no equal. Price $1.25 at 
your drugaist or direct postpaid. 

Our BLACK TONGUE preventive insures your 
dog against black tongue for one year for one dollar— 
guaranteed. 

S. A. CRISP CANINE CO. 
Box 82 Blacksburg, S. C. 














THIS DOG COLLAR 
—— 
fog 


FREE. State } Fy 
KENNEL SUPPLY CO., Dept. F, Fitchburg, Mass- 


The Perfect 46 Pound Springer 


HORSFORD HAZE 


(Importe 

Liver and white, straight-coat, ~<a bone. great feather. 
Not a leggy dog. but a compact, big-ribbed, dark eyed, 
first-class headed springer ot pene Aqualate blood. A 
winner, worker and a guaranteed stock getter. Fee $50, 
DREW FARM KENNELS, OSCAWANA, N. Y. 


Phone: Croton 15-R. All dogs on approval. 
























The following is from an adver- 
tising agency which has fre- 
quently placed big game hunt- 
ing advertisements in these 


pages. 


September 30th, 1927 
FIELD AND STREAM 
Sirs: 


We cannot refrain from com- 
menting on the results received 
from our advertisements recently 
run in your publication FIELD 
AND STREAM. To say the least 
would be for us to acknowledge 
that results were most gratifying. 


It is so easy to complain when 
all is not as we expect it and we 
feel that you as well as we, ap- 
preciate an unsolicited word of 
satisfaction and thanks. 


It shall be our pleasure to use 
FIELD AND STREAM in every in- 
stance where it can be used in 
any of our campaigns. 


Thanking you for your courtesy 
and co-operation, we are 


Very truly yours, 














“Borestone_ 


OXES 


Raising silver fexes is an interesting, 
profitable business if you start right. 
Berestones have won over 200 prizes 
and 5 grand championships at national 
fex shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
beekiet. Borestene Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Big, Income, 
SILVER FOXES 


Get started towards independence and a 
good yearly cash income. Pedigreed, 
Selected Redfeather Silver Foxes are the 
biggest profit makers, but you can also 
make big money with Chinchilla Rabbits, 
Mink, Marten, Skunk and Raccoon. Teli 
us confidentially how you are situated and 
what you want to accomplish and we'll 
tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start 
with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. 
There’s a big opportunity for you to make 
money, so write at once. 


REDFEATHER 
509 Conrad’s Ranch Denver, Col. 























TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 

















VERMONT 
SILVER FOXES 


Your opportunity to get started in an 
industry which will make you indepen- 
dent—but not rich overnight. Honest 
efforts, applied right, will bring results. 
Write for our three plans on raising 
“A” quality Silver Foxes, to Dept. Y-3. 


VERMONT SILVER FOX 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Chittenden, Vermont 








e™ BIG PROFITS 


in Ralsing Stiver Black 
Bu. 





What It ht itis 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn. 








Lister’s Superior 
Silver Black Foxes 


We are offering 1927 pups and breeders at at- 
tractive prices. All foxes will carry the Standard 
Certificates of registration. Best references. Send 
for our literature. Dept. A. 


LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX COMPANY 
QUINCY, N. H. 














Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dep't F 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W.34th St. New York 












FUR RANCHING 


Our monthly publication—six years old— 
covers entire field of breeding silver, cross and 
blue fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, 
fur rabbits, karakul sheep, etc. 

Send 25c sample copy. em nergy oY $2.00 
per year. Canada $2.25. Foreign $3.00 

American Fox and Fur Farmer 
Box 61 St. Peter, Minn. 








New Books Gi 


fur Breeding for Profit 
How to Make Money with Pheasants 
Make real money breeding Pheasants 
or Furs in spare time. Back yard is 





space enough. These books tell how. Written by 
successful breeder of wild life. Pheasants in tre- 
mendous demand at high prices. Fur prices soaring 
owing to destruction of millions of fur-bearers by 
Mississippi flood. Possum Hollow stock is approved 


by State Game Commissioners and others who 


know. Write for book you want. It’s free! 
POSSUM HOLLOW came FARM 
R. F. D."316 


fiel 
World's Greatest Wild Bird and atten ae Gite 











Insist on REGISTERED SILVER FOXES 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the 
American National Fox Breeders Associa- 
tion. Official registration is your guar- 
antee of pure breeding—the measure of 
future quality. 

144 page Year Book of Silver Fox 
Industry sent on receipt of 15c to cover 
shipping. 

American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 


Official registration organization of the fox industry 











CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


$50 to $100 put into selected Chinchilla Rab- 
bits will build you a fine monthly income. 


Cash or installment terms. Send 50c for 62 
page illustrated Booklet. 
CONRAD’S 


909 Conrad’s Ranch 
Denver, Colo. 

















RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "sic MONEY-We. Supply Stock 


coer me 9 $2 cach New fas ag ieee raise: 
ts 

eoaiauectect mig eee 

fn sca ee se profits, all "ail for 1c. Addi 


. Holmes Park, Mi 











Le 


uy 
Vax at 4 
a. Dealel 
Prices 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type 

of bird or animal enclosure. 
ompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, 

Mase, Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 
™ Crown Iron Works Co. "S.une toni 


Wholesale prices and 











m5" FOX! 


ee you stopped to ~ ar 5 ies tu 4 
Gov't. has established 

mental Fur Farm for dev Soled this 

tremendous Industry, created to supple- 

ment nature’s supply of our more valuable 

fur-bearers, which have almost disappeared from 

our forests and streams? 


GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH 
Quality Foxes, Moderate Pric: Tivoli-on-Hudson, N.Y, 












TIP TOP SILVER BLACK FOX CO., Inc. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
Breeders, not Brokers, W.H. Church, a4 


Originators of ranching silver foxes in a 
60 acre inclosure. Plenty of exercise BUIL DS ur > the 
foxes’ vitality , increases production, better fur, healthier 
offspring, eliminates losses, no trouble to raise. Let US 
Convince YOU. Our price the same as others. 

be and ask for our latest booklet, 
met s. 











QUALITY 


Dark BLUE FOXES 


Ten years Breeder. Free Booklet and credit 
Blue Fox Pelts sold as high as $195, Seattle” a 
Exchange few weeks ago. One lot 330 Pelts for 
each. Large Litters. You can raise them. 
Independent. 
GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 
1927 Smith Building Seattle, U. S.A 














SEE 
WHERE TO GO 
ON PAGE 4 


FREE! 


Any article made or 
sold by any person or 
company advertising in 
FIELD & STREAM can be 
obtained from FIELD & 
STREAM absolutely free 
in return for subscrip- 
tions. 

Why pay good money 
for the rod, or reel, or 
tent or gun, or any- 
thing else that you or 
another member of your 
family may need or want? 
Subscriptions are easy 
to get. Write today for 
complete information. 


a, 
FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. New York 
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BEST seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 






JUST OUT-Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride 
—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash— 
Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the 
Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of im- 
mortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable 
work have been sold to amateur and other train- 
ers. No book on dog training has ever created 
such an enormous and world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical 
man and in simple language. Your boy or girl 
can train a dog after reading these instructions. 
This author teaches you how to train with con- 
summate ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a 
room, yard or field. Save your money, time and 
chance of disappointment. Be independent of 
trainers at a distance. 

Tue Eastest, Quickest aND Most NaTuraL Way 
to Break Your Doc. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND PicturED CHAPTERS ON INEX- 
PENSIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLI- 
ANCES; also SimPLE Doc meoesgg sg 





epg eenet 0-45) S088 FoR 
——e #1$3 00 


Cloth bound book and pin ee $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 4 West 45th Street, New York 








From An Advertiser 
Who Knows 


Gosport, N. Y. 
September 13th, 1927. 
My dear Mr. Lloyd and 

FIELD AND STREAM: 

I am so delighted and satisfied from 
the results obtained from my two one 
inch advertisements in FIELD AND 
StrEAM— August and September 
numbers—felt I must tell you. 

We have received 105 inquiries to 
date; five to-day. All my dogs except 
3 bitches five months old are sold. 
Expect these to go within a few days. 

On March ist I secured the as- 
sistance and co-operation of Will R. 
Smith, an experienced Kennel man, 
who loves Spaniels more than any 
individual I ever saw. He com- 
plete control of my Kennels, and with 
your assistance in ing inquiries 
and his efforts at this end, the result 
has been much more than I antici- 


pat 
Wish I might tell the world of the 
“pulling power” of FIELD AND 
STREAM on dog sales. 
The best $28.00 investment ever 
e. 


Sincerely 
(Signed) 


yyr L. WEBSTER. 
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- FOR SALE - 


BROOK TROUT 





All Sizes For Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Stan Prices 


Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 











AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive ducks away from good feeding rounds. 
your local waters after providing plenty of their 
Plants provide food and cover for game fis 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Plant now. Prices reduced 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 


The Mackensen Game Park 








Lay will come to 


‘avorite foods. the same 






Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 









BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Latest Free Folder explains stocking, includes letters from customers—Game 
Officials, prominent sportsmen and clubs. 
» February, March and April. Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. ORDER NOW. 


M. E. BOGLE 


(Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 


510 East Elmira Street 
San Antonio, Texas 











Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions at higher prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Squab 
Company, 504 HS! 
yo 26 years. Founder of the Squad Industry 26 Years 
Ago. Largest Business in the in Pigeons o 
Supplies. Walshedloduhansutaces three months’ trial. 








DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE-BRED 


Older ducks trained, decoys shot 
over Fon 1926 Priced. 


Wild Mallard re — Caller $10.00 
pete. Pa ey i. ‘ane ane Mallard i 
iu ada ‘e 

Bonk 25c. Goose Boo White Belgian Calls 


and 3-3 geese A yt aii Northern 
BREMAN co., Danville, Ill. 














White’s Game Preserve 


Waterlily Post Office, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Our Private Preserve and Shooting Territory has the best erop of Wild 
Celery, deus pond Weed and other rT destrable foods that we have mye) in 
many years, and 43 have more territory than formerly. \G the best 
that moo ire. Equipment, best in every way. We more 
Canvasbacks aay than any place I know of. Ducks, quail and 


many years of exper- 
he best known men in Ameciong 


$14.00 


Would you give this much | 
money to tell your story 
right here to 125,000 enthu- 
siasts. 





























raining Collar NEW! 
A Word to the Wise 
shooting 








MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Wild Mallard Ducts. Bronze Turkeys 


we are now offering for Nov. and Dec. di 
the choicest of this jo ‘s ‘birds for 1928 po toed 


vigorous and eee bee zed. 
Bred from 36 1b tom toms and 2 ens. 24 











Wh d ti money Ly FH 
gone detent ~* pS pe ‘attrac a 
in flocks to waters near you 
Terrell’s Wild Rice Seed 
oe, aretha posi Seeete 
t ore y 
oe . 7 rite for new illustrated booklet and 











E experience. 
i UATIC FARM 

: 326 De BIE Oshkosh, Wis. 
Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 
Gray E awd Galen. saeeea $ 6.00 ir 
Black English Callers....... 8.00 per pa 
Black Mallard Wild Stock... 7:00 ber bate 
Gray Mallard, Handreared.. .00 per pair 


nada Geese, Handreared. 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thos. J. Reed, Chincoteague, Va. 
Mount Your Record Fish 











I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in eve 
respect, but will give you expression my wor 
that will more than please you. give you 


leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


TROYD 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





FIELD AND STREAM 
Provides 
A SURE MARKET 
FOR SHOOTING DOGS 
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PETERS WINS 
The Trapshooting Classic of the Year 


Grand American Handica 


The Runner-Up 













The Winne 


r 
oe : 





C. H. Reynolds, 
Royal Oak, Mich., 
16 yards, 98x100. 
Shoot-Off 21x25. 
Used Peters 
Target Shells. 


Otto Newlin, 
Georgetown, IIl., 
20 yards, 98x100. 
Shoot-Off 22x25. 
Used Peters 
Target Shells. 


Ladies’ High 
Score in G. A. H. 
Mrs. J. C. Wright, At- 
lanta, Ga., shooting from 21 
yards, tied for first place, 93x100. 
Used Peters Shells. 

Professional Doubles Championship. 
F. J. McGanney, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
won, 187x200. Used Peters Shells. 
International Hundred. Ira Carroll, Kansas City, 
Mo., 97x100. Tied for first place and won shoot-off. U 
Peters Shells. 

















These wins are the best possible proof of the ab- 
solute uniformity, dependability and all round qual- 
ity of Peters Shells. Success at the traps means success in 
the fields, in the marshes, wherever Peters Ammunition is used. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. F-27, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York Los Angeles 


JETERS 
MMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY . TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS -- RUSTLESS .22’s 
.22 CAL. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 











aoe rome cae 




























































FOUR NEW 
PICTURES! 


The four pictures shown at the side are reproductions of the 
same paintings which were used as covers of recent issues of 
FIELD AND STREAM. After the appearance of each of 
these pictures we received scores of requests for reproductions 
for framing; and accordingly we have had them made. 


They are absolutely faithful reproductions of the original 
paintings, in full colors, done by a newly perfected process. 
They are of great beauty, cannot be told fromm the originals 
except by close examination, and are on a fine grade of specially 
made, heavy, white paper. They are 914 x 11)4 inches, with 
a margin of 4 inches, or 13)4 x 15)4 over all—the ideal size for 
framing. 


The picture of the setters is from an oil by the greatest living 
painter of hunting dogs, Percival Rosseau. The original is 
valued at several thousand dollars. The pictures of the quail, 
ducks and geese are from paintings by Lynn Bogue Hunt, who 
is regarded by many as the greatest of all artists who portray 
American game birds and wild fowl. They were made especially 
for FIELD AND STREAM. 


We offer you a complete set (4) of these pictures— 


With a YEAR’S 759 
SUBSCRIPTION, PAL 
new or renewal, for ae 


We guarantee these pictures to be fine and beautiful enough 
to merit hanging in the den. dining-room, bed-rooms or halls of 
the finest homes. If you do not agree with us, if you are dis- 
appointed in them for any reason at all, return them to us and 
we shall refund your money immediately without question. 


We know of no pictures which would be more appropriate 
for hanging on the walls of hunting club, yacht club or any 
other club whose members care anything about our game birds. 
For a few pennies you can make your club a present which every 
member will thank you for, if you have no room for them at 
home. 

If you are a subscriber for FIELD AND STREAM you 
doubtless intend to renew when your subscription expires. By 
doing it now you may obtain these four lovely pictures for only 
25 cents extra. If you are a newsstand buyer we point out the 
fact that by accepting this offer you will receive the next 12 
issues and these four pictures for 25 cents Jess than the 12 
issues alone will cost you if bought from a newsdealer. 


And here is another suggestion — 


Get a subscription from a friend 
$2.75) and send it with 25 cents of 
your own ($3 altogether) and we'll 
send the magazine to him and a set 
of the pictures to each of you!! 


FIELD AND STREAM 


45 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















Wise Old 
Honkers 
Take Notice! 


NLY young geese will sail into the decoys within 

easy range. The wise old honkers know where 
safety lies. That is, they knew until Remington Nitro 
Express shells were developed to upset their experience. 
Nitro Express Loads will twist up a goose or a green- 
head in the air yards farther away than you ever before 
thought reasonable. They will reach and nail the high 
fliers. Even with their greater range Remington Nitro 
Express shells give perfect patterns and uniform velocity 
because they are loaded on the Remington Game Load 
principle. 








Your dealer has them. 


HE Remington Model 11 Autoloading Shotgun is the leading shotgun 
made tor waterfowl—the choice of the discriminating hunter. It delivers 
five hard-hitting shots in rapid succession. Special Remington features and 
fine construction and rigid inspection insure certainty of operation. You'll 
get more birds and fewer cripples with a Remington Model 11 Autoloader. 


Write for literature on Remington Game Loads. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
© 1927 R.A. Co Dept. 11-Fl, 25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 
site 


REMINGTON IFLES AMMUNITION SHOTGUNS GAME LOADS CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES 
UMC 








